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Art. I.—Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. By James 
Mill, Esq. In 2 Vols. London. Baldwin and Cradock. 1829. 


METAPHYSICS! a word of terror to most people; 

and no wonder. A science which professed to treat of 
“‘ the principles and causes of all things existing,” and the 
principal parts of which were divided into ‘ Ontology, Cos- 
mology, Anthroposophy, Psychology, Pneumatology, and Me- 
taphysical Theology,” might justify a little alarm. ‘ Being’, 
‘essence, ‘ substance, ‘ mode’ ‘ quality,’ ‘ attribute, 
* essential,’ ‘ accidental,’ terms that confronted him at 
his very entrance into the first division of this magnifi- 
cent and mysterious temple, were not remarkably calcu- 
lated to abate the apprehension of a timid student. To 
examine into “ the essence of the world, and all that it con- 
tains ; into its eternal laws, into the nature of matter, into the 
nature of motion, into the nature of tangible bodies, into their 
attributes and adjuncts, into all that can be known of them 
by reasoning and experience, and more especially, whether God, 
in creating the world, must necessarily have created the best 
possible world, and whether this would be so in fact ;” was, it 
must be confessed, to open a somewhat extensive and difficult 
field of speculation. To inquire, ‘‘ whether the essence of the 
mind be distinct from its existence; whether, in that case, its 
essence might not subsist when it had no actual existence, and 
if so, then what are all the qualities inherent in it as a 
nonentity”—it would appear, was the object of Psychology. 
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Then there was a distinct science termed Angelography, the 
purpose of which was, to discover the properties of spirit ; to 
ascertain in what its effective existence consists; to determine, 
“« whether angels pass from one point of space to another, with- 
out passing through the intermediate points, whether they can 
visibly discern objects in the dark? whether more than one 
can exist at the same moment in the same physical point? 
whether they can exist in a perfect vacuum with any relation 
to the absolute corporeal void ; and whether, if an angel were in 
vacuo, the void could still truly be termed perfect :” while.the 
questions to be determined by Metaphysical Theology were, 
“ the nature of the Divine Essence ; whether the Deity exist in 
imaginary space as much as in the space that is real, whether 
he can cause a mode to exist without a substance? whether, in 
knowing all things, he knows universals, or only things singu- 
lar? whether he love a possible unexisting angel better than an 
actual existing insect ?’ 

There can be little doubt, that to most people of the present 
day, a clear solution of some of these questions would appear 
somewhat difficult. Into the minds of others, it is possible that 
a suspicion might enter, that even could the solution be 
rendered quite perfect, it would yield but little profit. But such 
was not the ancient opinion. It cannot be denied that there 
was a time when the acutest minds conceived that in devoting 
themselves to speculations of this nature, they were pursuing 
the truest and sublimest philosophy by the best possible 
means, and when the prosecution of such inquiries with ex+ 
traordinary subtlety and great zeal, was rewarded with. a 
reverence amounting to idolatry. But, because this was 
called Metaphysics, and because the labour and ingenuity spent 
upon such speculations were worse than useless, shall we con- 
clude that all inquiry into the constitution of the human mind 
is idle, and that the hope of deriving any real and valuable 
knowledge from the cultivation of mental philosophy is a delu- 
sion. ‘This is the inference which some persons would deduce, 
and the practical lesson which they would have us learn from 
the record which history has handed down to us of ancient 
error and folly. er 

- Precisely what Alchemy is to modern Chemistry, ancient 
Metaphysics is to Mental Science. The objects at which 
alchemy aimed, and the jargon which constituted its only 
language, do not afford a greater contrast to the exact and 
useful researches of modern chemistry, and the clearness and 
precision of its present nomenclature, than the true objects of 
mental science, the simplicity and definiteness of. its language, 
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exhibit to the metaphysical speculations of past ages, and the 
jargon in which the vain disputations they produced were 
carried on; a jargon which was at once the easy refuge of 
ignorance, and the inevitable and the constant source of 
mental delusion. 

The search after the philosopher’s stone, after the powder of 
projection, after the sloahene or general solvent, after the 
elixir of life, after the universal medicine—in a word, after 
the stone of transmutation, and the medicine of immortality—a 
search which the strongest intellects of those days pursued with 
the most intense and unremitting application ; the cultivation 
of that mysterious and delusive art which has been emphatically 
said to be without principle, beginning in falsehood, proceeding 
in labour, and ending in beggary, and the chimeras of which were 
darkly shadowed forth under theemblemsof “ the lion,” the “ dra- 
gon,” “the panther,” “the flying bird,” “ the red eagle,” “ the 
crow,” “ the toad,”—that art which enchanted the credulous, 
perplexed the acute, silenced the sceptical, beggared the rich, 
and enriched the knavish—that art was the precursor and the 
origin of a science which has already changed in some degree 
the face of nature, and completely altered the condition of civilized 
society; which has multiplied our national resources beyond the 
power of calculation; ‘‘ brought the treasures of the abyss to the 
surface of theearth; given the feeble arm of man the momentum 
of an Afrite ; commanded manufactures to arise, as the rod of 
the prophet produced water in the desert ; afforded the means of 
dispensing with that time and tide which wait for no man, and 
with its cloudy machinery produced a change in the world, the 
effects of which, extraordinary as they are, are perhaps only 
now beginning to be felt.” 

In like manner the art of disputation, the art of making 
subtle and barren distinctions, and of practising upon the 
mind to an extent, and with a success, which now excites our 
astonishment, the cheat of words; an art to which some of the 
strongest and acutest intellects were for ages fondly and 
exclusively devoted, this art, which instead of strengthening and 
enlightening, darkened and corrupted the understanding, was 
the precursor and the origin of a science which is destined to 
prodiacy in the intellectual and the moral state of man, an 
equally stupendous, arid an incomparably more felicitous, change 
than chemistry, with all its triumphs, can ultimately achieve 
in his physical condition. : 

This master science which has for its object to show what 
the human mind is, what its capacities are, what are the best 
means of improving them, and what are the sources from 
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their truest and their most permanent gratifications must flow, 
is divided into two great branches—the intellectual and the 
moral : the first includes an exposition of the phenomena of the 
mind : the second a consideration of those phenomena as plea- 
surable or painful, as good or evil. The one relates to the 
powers of the mind; the other to their direction: the first is 
called mental, the second moral philosophy. 

We purpose to avail ourselves of the present occasion to offer 
an illustration or two of the usefulness of attending to the first 
branch of this science, which, it is obvious, must be under- 
stood before the second can be studied with any reasonable 
hope of success. 

The object of mental is precisely the same as that of natural 
science: but what is the object of natural science? To ascer- 
tain phenomena and their relations. Suppose the object of the 
natural philosopher be to find out what a substance is, or, as it 
is commonly expressed, to ascertain its nature, what has he to 
do? First, to discover the number of elements of which it is 
composed, and secondly, the various changes which it is capable 
of undergoing from other bodies, or which it is. capable of 
producing in other bodies, together with the order in which 
such changes take place; that is, to ascertain among these 
changes what events are antecedents and’ what consequents. 

Material objects, as ordinarily presented to us, consist of 
aggregates. Of the separate bodies that compose the mass we 
have commonly no perception: we distinguish only the mass. 
Now one of the first and most important objects of science is to 
make us acquainted with these separate bodies. This object 
it accomplishes by the process termed Analysis. Analysis 
—— the different bodies which co-exist in a substance, and 
exhibits them in their separate state. This is beautifully illus- 
trated by the manner in which chemistry accomplishes this 
object, by means of that great instrument with which it works, 
the process termed decomposition. Of substances that are 
really compound, but that appear simple, chemical: decomposi- 
tion demonstrates the true constitution by exhibiting in a 
separate state their component elements. Hence it has been 
said by Dr. Brown, with that felicity of illustration for which he 
is often so eminently distinguished, that chemistry, considered 
as a source of knowledge, is an instrument precisely analogous 
to the microscope, doing for us just what the microscope 
accomplishes, enabling us to see the small objects which are 
constantly before us, but which the imperfection of our senses 
renders us incapable of distinguishing. . Had our eyes been 
better, chemistry would have been without usefulness and even 
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without object, since we should at once have seen what its 
peomee alone can now reveal to us. Analysis, therefore, may 
e truly said to be the art of the blind: its necessity arises from 
the imperfection of sense, and its usefulness consists in remedy- 
ing the defect of sense. 
. From this view of the nature and operation of analysis we 
are led to perceive the exact object of scientific research, and to 
understand what it accomplishes, and on/y what it accomplishes 
when , successful. Its object is, to ascertain the elements of 
which a substance is composed, and the series of changes of 
which it is the subject or the agent : for to know perfectly all the 
separate bodies which co-exist in a substance, and all the 
different modes in which it is capable of affecting other sub- 
stances and of being affected by them, is to have the most 
perfect knowledge of that substance which the human mind 
can acquire. 

And this precisely is the object of mental science. But here 
a difficulty occurs. The mind, say some, is simple, the mind is 
indivisible, the mind does not consist of parts, the mind is not 
made up of different elements that can be separated, pre- 
cipitated, dissected and what not; the mind is one. The very 
idea of applying such a process as that of analysis to the mind 
is therefore in itself absurd. Under the name of spiritualism or 
of some other term of the like signification or rather of no 
signification,—this we apprehend is a view which is, at present, 
es commonly taken of this subject. 

_ Aslight attention to the business of Naming would dissipate 
the confusion of ideas in which most objections of this nature 
have their origin, and would sct the matter in its true light. 

As we perceive chiefly aggregates, we have constant occasion 
to speak of aggregates. We must therefore of necessity possess 
marks by which these ageregates may be denoted. The inven- 
tion of such marks is the business of language, and language 
has deyised an abundance of them under the denomination of 
general terms; the word body, for example, is one of these 
marks, one of these general terms: the word mind is another : 
each of these terms includes a large aggregate. 

- The human body is made up of a number of organized sub- 
stances; these substances are moulded into distinct and various 
forms,—thus constituting definite structures which are termed 
organs: these organs are endowed with the power of perform- 
ing specific actions, which are called functions. Now all these 
structures and functions are included and expressed by the 
single term, “ body ;” yet an analysis of what is included in this 
term, finds abundance of employment for two extensive branches 
of science—anatomy and physiology. 
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In like manner the human mind is made up of a number of 
sensations, ideas, feelings, affections, passions; that is, it is 
capable of existing in different states of consciousness : or it is 
susceptible of various affections. All these different states— 
all these various affections form one great aggregate which are 
included under the general term, Mind. But some of these 
states are simple, others are complex ; some are pleasurable, 
others are painful; some are good, others are bad; some are to 
be cherished and strengthened by all possible means; others 
are to be weakened and discouraged by all the expedients that 
can be brought into operation. Analysis, therefore, is a process 
which is applicable to the human mind ; and which when actu- 
ally applied to it, is found to open a field of inquiry as extensive 
as, and far more difficult than, that afforded by an examination 
into the constitution of the body; and which, like the former, 
finds abundance of occupation for two great branches of science, 
mental and moral philosophy. 

There are then mental as well as physical aggregates, and the 
business of the mental philosopher is to deal with these mental 
aggregates just as the natural philosopher deals with the phy- 
sical. The states or affections of the mind at any given moment 
constituting the consciousness of that moment, are generally 
exceedingly complex. There is no chemical substance, into what- 
ever number of elements it is capable of being resolved, which 
possesses a more compound nature than most of the thoughts 
that pass through the mind, and all the feelings that agitate the 
heart. Many of these affections consist of entire trains of thought 
which have recurred again and again ; and the point of conscious- 
ness, constituting the particular affection of the moment, could 
not have existed without the previous existence of all these 
trains, with all their repetitions. By mental analysis, these 
complex states are capable of being resolved into more simple 
states; the most simple constitute the elements of which ‘the 
complex are composed: the laws according to which these 
elements combine, so as to form the complex states, are capable 
of being determined, and the order in which, when formed, they 
succeed each other, is capable of being ascertained. And to 
know all this, to know all the elements which enter into the 
composition of all the complex states of thought and feeling, of 
which our varied consciousness consists,—to know the laws b 
which these combinations are formed,—to know the order in whic 
they succeed each other,—to know what antecedentsare invariably 
followed by what consequents,—is to know the mind. To be 
able to obtain this species of knowledge indeed, to be able to 
make for ourselves the requisite analysis, in any particular case, 
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with promptitude and accuracy, is a power which can be 
— only by diligent study and frequent exercise, but which 
to 7 once acquired, is to have obtained the mastery over the 
mind. 

_ We do not doubt that many of our readers will demand how ? 
They will ask, what relation can there be between the know- 
ledge of the phenomena and the command of them? Admitting 
that without the knowledge there cannot be the command, does 
the knowledge ensure the command ? 

The knowledge of steam, the construction of the steam- 
engine, and the application of it to the Calais Packet, do not 
ensure to any man that on any given day he will go by that 
packet from London to Calais: but at all events, in knowing 
that there is such a packet, the means of going from London to 
Calais are known to every man. To have analysed, in the most 
perfect manner, a mental combination ; to have shown the pro- 
cess by which that combination is effected ; to have expounded 
the laws by which, after the combination is formed, it succeeds 
to other combinations, and causes other combinations to succeed 
to it, does not ensure that if it be pleasurable and good, the 
proper expedients will be adopted to render it as constantly and 

werfully present to the mind as possible; or, on the other 

rand, that if it be painful and evil, the proper expedients will 
be adopted to render it as constantly absent or as feebly present 
as possible. To do that.is the business, not of the mental 
shiconses, but of the moral instructor : and to form the habit 
of doing it with regard to a great number of mental states, is a 
main object, and an unspeakably important object of education. 
In the mean time, by performing such an analysis, the mental 
hilosopher does two things for the moral instructor—he furnishes 
bien with an instrument, and at the same time teachez him how 
to use it. Were mental analyses performed with the sincere 
and earnest desire to turn them to this practical account, and 
were those who are engaged in the business of education sin- 
cerely and earnestly to endeavour to avail themselves of such 
helps when placed within their reach—were this done with regard 
to all the mental phenomena which most materially influence 
men’s conduct and happiness, let any one set himself to imagine 
(it will be an instructive employment) what the intellectual and 
the moral state of large numbers of human beings would 
speedily become. 
- And this train of thought brings us to another objection, 
which is at the same time a very common and a very old one; 
namely, that, after all, knowledge is not virtue: that every body 
knows more than any body does; that what is wanted is a 
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commanding motive, a sure and steady impulse to do, not a 
better knowledge of what is right to be done. - 

Clear, exact, certain knowledge, is itself that commanding 
motive ; of itself affords that sure and steady impulse.. The 
difficulty is, to get the knowledge with the requisite clearness, 
exactness, certainty. The moment this is obtained, all difficulty 
is at an end : the actions of the man may be calculated with as 
much certainty as the mechanist can calculate the movements 
of any part of his machine. 

That knowledge is virtue, is an aphorism, therefore, that 
contains a no less certain, and a far more profound and sublime 
truth, than the more celebrated and less-doubted aphorism, 
that “ knowledge is power.” The clear, exact, and certain know- 
ledge of what is conducive to happiness, in the truest and most 
comprehensive sense of that term, as surely determines the 
course of conduct which is denominated virtuous (as far as that 
knowledge extends) as the most perfect acquaintance with any 
given physical phenomena can ensure the production of-any 
given —* result. Men are no more angele of doing volun- 


tarily what they are cerTAIN will involve them in misery, 
than a stone is capable, of its own accord, of flying upwards. 
Were it otherwise, human beings would possess no moral nature, 


and would be capable of no moral conduct. Mental and moral 
antecedents, mental and moral consequents, are as fixed and 
invariable as physical, and in some cases at least, are capable 
of being ascertained with equal certainty. And.as no man 
voluntarily thrusts his hand into the fire, because no man is 
ignorant that such an act will occasion him useless suffering, 
so no man does, and no man is capable of doing, any moral 
action which he knows will as surely occasion him a preponder- 
ance of intense pain, as that fire will burn. The physical 
antecedents that produce pain are in general well known to 
every one, and therefore, as far as avoidance is possible, they are 
avoided : but the mental and the moral antecedents that produce 
pain are sometimes not well known: with regard to all that are 
not well known, the perception of the certainty of the sequence 
can be neither universal nor irresistible. In all their true inter- 
ests, intellectual, moral, and political, men require to be 
instructed, and the necessity of mental and moral science is 
founded in this very want of man’s nature. Nevertheless, the 
circumstances that invariably promote those interests, the 
circumstances that invariably counteract them, are as uni- 
form as those that produce any physical phenomena: some 
of these circumstances are already ascertained: as far as they 
are ascertained, the knowledge of them is capable of being com: 
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municated: with regard to all these known mental and moral 
antecedents and consequents, at least, it must be possible as 
strongly to associate in the mind the idea of invariableness of 
relation, as with those that are purely physical. ‘To teach the 
student for his own sake, and to teach the instructor for the 
sake of others, with regard to what mental and moral states this 
is to be done, and how it is to be done, is the ultimate object of 
this science. The full power of education to communicate 
this highest kind of instruction, has never yet been tried. 
When shall we see it tried upon our youth in the public institu- 
tions of our country ? 
There is another way in which mental science is capable of 
influencing human happiness, to a far greater extent than is 
commonly apprehended ; namely, by rendering familiar to the 
mind, the sources of pleasurable or of painful emotions in others, 
and by regulating, in conformity to that knowledge, the external 
deportment... This acquaintance with mental phenomena 
affords the only true and solid foundation of politeness, if by 
liteness be meant the manner of conducting the business of 
ife, so as to give the least pain and the greatest pleasure. The 
man whose feelings are refined and delicate, and whose manners 
the habitual cultivation of such feelings has polished, exerts 
the charm over others for which he is distinguished, in conse- 
— of possessing a quick perception of what will produce, in 
ose with whom he converses, agreeable or painful trains of 
thought and feeling, and an exquisite tact in exciting the 
former, and in avoiding the latter : a perception and tact which 
cannot have been acquired without careful attention. to the im- 
pressions occasioned by slight modifications of discourse and 
deportment ; a look, an accent, a tone, a gesture. Chesterfield, 
who did not wholly neglect the mental phenomena, regarded 
them in a much less philosophical, and therefore in a much less 
perfect manner (perfect for his purpose) than was requisite for 
the acquisition of politeness, in this its truest and highest sense : 
on the other hand, the aristocracy occupy themselves exclusively 
about.the mere ceremonials of behaviour. And what is the 
result? A pleasing exterior, which is compatible with the 
constant indulgence of the lowest and most vulgar feelings of a 
base nature. If some anecdotes which are told of the late “ first 
gentleman in Europe” be true, a slight analysis of the impres- 
sions that must have been produced by the actions related, 
would prove that he acter a mind essentially and grossly 
vulgar ; and were the analysis extended to the effects occasioned 
by the admitted practices of his admirers, who assume to take 
the lead in forming the manners of the people, the same charge 
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would be substantiated against them. He only is a gentleman 

whose manners and whose feelings are gentle: whose manners 

are gentle, because they are the result of refined tastes, and 

whose feelings are gentle, because the habit of studying the 

i nen of others, and of postponing his own, has rendered 
is heart benignant. 

But the: practical usefulness of mental science, to which it 
was our wish to direct particular attention, suggests considera- 
tions of a very different class ; and has relation to this science 
especially as the science of analysis. The object of analysis, 
as we have seen, is to ascertain the separate component 
elements of which any aggregate is formed. Now the import- 
ance of making such analyses, in the ordinary business of life, 
is unspeakably greater than is commonly understood, and the 
want of ability to make them by educated, nay even by dis- 
tinguished men, is incredible; the want of ability to make 
them being established by the fact, that they do not make 
them, even on occasions on which they seem to be in earnest 
to make them, and on which, at all events, it is of the utmost 
importance that they should be made. 

ho can think of the word legislation without seeing the 
constant necessity there is for the most exact analysis in this 
science; without seeing the terrible evils that must arise if here 
things that differ be not discriminated, and if, consequently, the 
same rule be applied to these different things. Who can think 
of the immensity of the interests that come for consideration 
before the legislator, that are decided for good or evil by him; 
the number of human beings whose happiness or misery is 
influenced, and the degree in which it is influenced, by the 
wisdom or the folly of his decision; the extent to which 
the energies of a whole nation may be repressed, and its 
progress in civilization, in wealth, in liberty, in virtue, in happi- 
ness, in good of every kind, intellectual, moral, and political, 
be retarded, century after century, by his want of the power 
of discrimination, by his applying the same rule to different 
things, by his inconclusive inferences ; in a word, by bad logic 
acting upon false facts ; what mind is capacious enough to he 
into its view the suffering that in time past has had its origin in 
this source? Who can think of the minds of our actual legis- 
lators, and say that we are better off now? Who can think of 
the means by which they are trained, or rather of the absolute 
and entire neglect of all attempts to train them, and imagine 
that there is any thing in operation calculated to mend our con- 
dition, And what is the fact? Are our public men good analysts ? 
Are they excellent appreciators of evidence? Do they indicate 
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remarkable acuteness in the detection of fallacies? Do they 
exemplify extraordinary soundness of judgment in the deduction 
of conclusions? Do they give habitual proof that they have 
delivered themselves from the delusion and the thraldom of 
words? Take up any morning newspaper: read the report it 
may chance to contain of their most matured thoughts on any 
es subject—on the Corn-laws for example, on Free Trade, on 

arliamentary Reform, on the Vote by Ballot; look at the 
clearness and comprehensiveness of their views; at the accuracy 
and extent of their facts; at the acuteness and soundness of their 
inferences—what would be the impression left on the mind of 
any discerning man by such a course of investigation? much 
the same, we apprehend, as would be produced by a perusal. of 
the writings of the men who would have the minds of these 
legislators remain for ever as they are; who advocate their worst 
legislative measures, and who make it a fundamental objection 
to certain views of government, and to the adoption, on the part 
of the governed, of certain securities against mis-government 
which such views suggest, that the views, and securities in 
question have their origin in a knowledge of human nature, and 
are wholly unworthy of attention, because they are merely 
adapted to counteract certain propensities of human nature. 
Such senators are worthy of such apologists! But the com- 
munity to which such arguments are offered,—what must the 
pro 3 think of its state of knowledge ? 

Even Mr. Brougham, an advocate for the schoolmaster, and, 
through him, a friend to the people, at a meeting lately held in 
Yorkshire, stated, that he was a friend to parliamentary reform ; 
that he was a friend to the extension of the right to vote to 
inhabitant householders ; that he was even a friend to triennial 
parliaments ; but that he was not a friend to voting by ballot : 
that is, this man of experience presumed so much upon the 
want of knowledge, or the want of logic, in the worthy electors 
of the county of Yorkshire, as to venture to tell them, at the very 
moment he was soliciting them to return him to parliament as 
their representative, that with regard.to a public measure, which 
he deemed to be of paramount importance, he was indeed a 
friend to the end, but not to the means to the end. 

A lax habit of thinking leads to loose conduct; he who 
habitually neglects mental, will not be apt to discern moral dis- 
tinctions ; and the man who cannot think closely, is incapable, 
from the very constitution of his mind, not to say of exalted, but 
even of rigid and steady virtue? Do we find the converse and 
the confutation of this in the pure and elevated morality of our 
public men? Do we find in them a practical proof that it is 
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possible for loose and feeble thought to contract an alliance 
with sturdy and resolute virtue? Virtue in publicmen! The 
incongruity is not greater in the idea of chastity in public 
women! Public virtue! They themselves laugh at it. The 
man who in their presence should pretend to it, or speak as 
though he sincerely expected it, to a certainty would be set 
down by them as a fool or a knave. Were there any morality 
left in the country,—were there even any sense of public shame, 
—the language which, at the very moment we are writing, is 
held by some members of parliament, and the transactions 
which are openly carried on by others, in every part of Great 
Britain, would cover the nation with humiliation as with a 
garment. 

At a public meeting recently held at Birmingham, Sir Francis 
Burdett is reported to have said, that parliament is so corrupt 
that the most ingenious man would find it impossible to devise 
a plan which should so invariably operate against the interests 
of the a le! What does this language, being interpreted, 
signify ? That public men of the present day are so corrupt 
that they do, by their actual conduct, invariably betray the trust 
reposed in them in a more perfect manner than would be 
possible under any other circumstances that could be devised, 
even though the cleverest man should set himself to devise 
them ! e practical comment on this declaration has been 
recently afforded by the conduct both of candidates and electors 
in numerous parts of the country. “The vending of seats by 
aristocrats is becoming notorious to all : it would argue an igno- 
rance of human nature to suppose that the example does not 
operate upon needy electors. We find accordingly boroughs 
that were accustomed to return candidates of stated principles, 
and at a moderate expense, proclaiming openly their readiness 
to sell themselves to the best bidder. Rochester, for instance, 
which used to send members to parliament for a few hundred 
peer now contains a body of electors, who have published 

andbills, testifying that their minds are open to conviction, and 
their pockets to corruption. Similar examples are rife, and we 
need only refer our readers to the advertisements in the papers 
from the electors of Sudbury, Taunton, Ipswich, Stafford, 
Coventry,” &c.* 

How can we reap if we do not sow? Where are our minds 
disciplined? Where are our consciences bred? We have 
indeed colleges at Oxford and at Cambridge, and from these 
ancient seats of learning, our modern legislators. still 
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come; but of the philosophy of mind, and of the phi- 
losophy of morals, no sound is heard in these venerable 
and venerated walls. Some time ago an attempt was 
made at one of them to teach the youth the foundation of 
morals, private and public; but the attempt did not succeed ; 
and the practice has gone into desuetude, which is the more to 
be regretted, since the beneficial influence of the effort, while it 
lasted, must have been admirable, as may be inferred from the 
record which the professor himself has left us of its practical 
tendency in his Bosra on Church Establishments, and on 
Subscription to Articles, and in his own declaration, that for 
himself he could not afford to keep a conscience. 

But if the law-maker be thus deficient in all the mental 
and moral qualities which fit him for his office, what is the 
case with the practitioner of the law? “ With minds of ever 
class,” says Mr. Bentham, “ the mind of the lawyer has to deal. 
Of the structure of the human mind what does the lawyer 
know? Exactly what the grub knows of the bud it preys 
upon.” ;' 

The great body of lawyers, it would seem, are Realists: for they. 
mistake names for entities, and blindly follow out in practice all 
the consequences that would happen were the identity of the 
name and the identity of the thing invariably coincident. They 
include, for example, under a particular name a certain set of 
circumstances ; should this name chance to be assigned to a 
different set of circumstances, that, in the apprehension of the 
lawyer, alters in no degree the nature of the case ; he goes on to 
attach to this second set of circumstances the same conse- 
quences, whatever they may be, which were previously attached 
to the first. Take for example the word Monopoly. Formerly 
it was not unusual to purchase the exclusive privilege of 
selling certain commodities to the people, at what price the 

urchaser of the privilege chose; this privilege was secured to 
its purchaser by a royal instrument called a patent, the pri- 
vilege itself being called a monopoly. In consequence of the 
mischiefs produced by these monopolies, they became odious to 
the people; in process of time they became odious also “in the 
eye of the law.” The inventor of a piece of mechanism claimed 
the exclusive use of his machine for a certain time, as a com- 
pensation for the labour of invention, and as a reward for the 
benefit conferred by its means on the community. His claim 
was granted; -the instrument securing to him the privilege 
was called a patent; and another privilege secured by a patent 
having already got the name of monopoly, this privilege was 
also called a monopoly. What was the effect on the lawyer’s 
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mind of calling these two things by the samé name? To 
make him confound their nature ; to induce him to attach to the 
second set of circumstances, the same consequences that he 
found attached to the first. 

If a person fashion a bust from a piece of clay, the result of 
this mental labour is deemed by the jagielator, and is called by 
the lawyer, “a production of genius,” it is “a work of art,” it is 
made the subject of copy-right; but if he fashion from the 
same substance an instrument which is capable of some useful 
application to the arts, of abridging, for instance, to a great 
extent the time, the labour, and the cost spent in the production 
of some article of manufacture or commerce, this is not a 
production of genius, this is not a work of art, this does not 
entitle the inventor to the fruits of his labour; this is merely a 
“mechanical invention” ; if the legislator give him any exclusive 
interest in it, itis granted, not as a matter of right, but as a 
privilege ; the lawyer, in his turn, strikes upon this privilege 
the name monopoly; monopolies are injurious to the people, 
monopolies are odious in the eye of the law ; it follows that this 
grant must be construed stricto sensu. What is the con- 
sequence? that the labour of invention, with regard to all 
mechanical productions, is not only profitless, but in many 
cases ruinous to the inventor, and this so generally, and to so 
great a degree, that it has become proverbial among mechanists, 
that those who devote their time and talents to productions of 
this nature, do so to their own certain loss. And the public, 
mean time, loses all the advantage which it would receive 
from the invention of implements capable of multiplying 
production to such a degree as to render it abundant. And 
all this because the lawyer is unable to see through the 
obscurity of a word, and is incapable of performing the very 
slight analysis that is requisite to distinguish the two sets of 
circumstances, which are, in this instance, included under one 
and the same term. When it is considered that there is 
scarcely one clearly defined term in the whole system .of 
English law,—that there is not a single law-treatise in the 
English language which contains a good definition of the 
words law, right, obligation, principle,—that no lawyer is 
acquainted with any determinate criterion of right or wrong, 
but that all lawyers are, in the room of it, busily engaged 
in the pursuit of a number of fictitious entities, which they 
mistake for real entities, such as “ natural equity,” “ natural 
sentiments of mankind,” “ innate sense of justice,” and a host of 
others,—it will hardly be denied that analysis is a process which 
might be applied with some advantage to the law,—that sound 
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drilling for some time in the exercise of applying it would do no 
sortof injury to thelawyer’s mind,—and that, at no distant period, 
the public would become sensible of the good effects of the 
discipline by the altered state of its purse. 

The imputation of Realism lies with still greater force against 
the whole body of physicians than it does against the body of 
lawyers. Unfortunately for the medical mind, a catalogue of 
names has been drawn up, under the dignified appellation 
of Nosology, each name standing at the head of an enumeration 
of a certain set of symptoms; these names have been mistaken 
universally (or with few and rare exceptions) for things; and 
consequently the symptoms of diseases for diseases themselves ; 
the,mere signs of disorder for the disordered state. It has 
happened, therefore, and according to the laws which regulate 
the suggestion and succession of the trains of ideas in the 
human mind, it could not but happen, that in practice, at 
the bed-side of the sick, medical men have set themselves 
to find out the name to which the symptoms presenting them< 
selves might be referred, not to discover the morbid condition 
of the organ on which the symptoms depend; and that when 
they have taken the pen in hand to prescribe, or the pestle and 
mortar to compound, what they have had in view, as the thing to 
be combatted, has been the nosological name under which an 
artificial classification chanced to arrange certain sets of symp- 
toms; not the morbid processes, which alone constitute the 
disease, which alone admit of counteraction, which alone can 
be objects of treatment. With the name is associated in the 
practitioner’s mind a certain set of remedies: as soon as the 
symptoms suggest the name, the name invariably suggests that 
particular set of remedies : consequently, if the name suggested 
denote an opposite morbid state from that which actually exists, 
an opposite set of remedies to that which the case requires 
must be employed. And what is the consequence? What 
must be the consequence in all the cases in which life 
depends on the counteraction of morbid processes, which are 
never thought of; and the existence of -which are never even 
an object of attention? What must be the consequence, when 
men to whom the salvation of life is intrusted, from the belief 
that their professional pursuits have made them acquainted with 
the means of saving life, are ignorant even of the very object at 
which it is their business to aim? The practical consequences 
of this miserable cheat of words, with which the medical mind 
has so long abused itself—what must they have been? Melan- 
choly and many are. those consequences, of which Death could 
speak, but which the Grave conceals! 
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We shall advert to but one othef class of professional 
men, who have wretchedly failed in the object of their 
pursuit, and who continue to fail in it, in consequence of 
their ignorance of the structure of the human mind. Had 
the schoolmaster been as intimately acquainted with mental 
and moral phenomena as he has been profoundly ignorant of 
them, what would have been the mental and the moral state of 
the present generation of men? Whether his purpose be to 
communicate any thing from the stores already accumulated in 
the great treasury of human knowledge, or to show how mental 
labour must be directed in order to furnish any new contribution 
to those stores ; whether he aim at forming a mental or moral 
habit, or endeavour to prevent the formation of any; whether 
his object be to instruct or to govern, to stimulate or to curb, to 
guide or to counteract, he can do neither without an acquaintance 
with the constitution of the mind upon which he has to operate. 
Nothing connected with human affairs is calculated to fill an 
enlightened and benevolent man with deeper regret, than the fact 
(and unhappily the more it is investigated the more clearly it 
appears to be a fact) that up to the present time all the prevalent 
systems of education, all the popular modes of teaching, all the 
instruments of instruction, all school-books and all school-dis- 
cipline, (with few exceptions) have been founded in a total 
ignorance of the human mind. Some of these plans, it is 
true, have been constructed with such exquisite art and skill, to 
counteract the purposes for which they were professedly framed, 
as to excite a suspicion that they were devised with a consum- 
mate knowledge of the human mind for the express purpose of 
being turned against it. Of Latin and Greek Grammars, and of 
the mode of teaching language in general, long prevalent and still 

revalent in the schools, some of the older grammarians have 
indeed said, in so many words, that the Devil actually had a hand 
in their invention. And unquestionably if the human race have 
an evil genius, and if he be the author of those inventions, the 
moment when the idea of them first occurred to him must have 
been one of exultation. From the first day they were put in 
operation, until the present, they have wrought his will with such 
steadiness and power, that he must have taken an amazing pride 
and pleasure in witnessing how well they worked. To an 
extent which even he could hardly have anticipated, they have 
kept the human mind in a state of perpetual infancy, obliging 
each successive generation to go over precisely the same ground 
as the preceding, and with the same toil; allowing incredibly 
little to be transmitted from mind to mind; making every one 
climb by the same rugged path the same steep ascent, and causing 
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time to erase, not to deepen, the print of the steps by which some 
have succeeded in reaching the summit, and the vestiges of 
which might have rendered the ascent less difficult to others. 
By inverting the natural order in which they ought to be studied, 
by beginning with the abstract instead of the concrete, by pre- 
tending to expound the general law before the individual facts 
were made known, the study, even of the phenomena of nature, 
and of their varied and extended dependencies, than the percep- 
tion and tracing out of which there is nothing that excites 
in the young minda more intense interest or a more pure delight, 
has been turned into loathing. The period of human life i 
all the faculties of the human being are vigorous and fresh, and 
might be kept in a state of almost constant activity, a period the 
recollections of which ought to be those of unmixed delight from 
association with the highly pleasurable sensations that are the 
natural result of healthful and vigorous exercise,—this period 
has, in many cases, been rendered one of so much restraint and 
mortification that it cannot be recurred to without feelings of 
the most painful regret, not unmixed with indignation. But the 
full magnitude of the mischief is to be seen in the ultimate re- 
sult, which has been, not only to counteract the developement 
of the mind and to cramp its powers, but to corrupt its affections, 
and to render it, what we so often see it, narrow, dark, feeble, 
cowardly, and selfish. In a word, what has been called Educa- 
tion, instead of consisting of a discipline wisely adapted to ex- 
pand the faculties, to store the mind with useful knowledge, and 
above all, to form it to habits of reflection, discrimination, calm- 
ness, self-control, self-denial, truth, courage and benignity, has 
consisted of a process which applied in infancy, and brought to 
operate with surprising constancy and force through the succes- 
sive periods of youth and adolescence, has ended by making the 
MAN, in the most comprehensive and the worst sense of those 
words, alternately slave and tyrant. 

When it is considered that the evils which have been adverted 
to, affect the highest powers and the most precious interests of 
the human being, and that there is not a single human — to 
whom their baneful influence has not in some degree extended, 
while of many thousands it may be most truly affirmed that 
they have occasioned the total and irretrievable ruin—some 
conception may be formed of the importance of that science, 
which, when cultivated with success, will put an end to them ; 
which alone is adequate to remove them, and which will diminish 
them in proportion as it is understood and brought into opera- 
tion. This science we have called the master-science ; and it is 
so, not only because it is in itself the noblest, but also because 
VOL, XI11.— Westminster Review. u 
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it exerts a paramount influence over the acquisition, the exten- 
sion, and the use, of every other. He who increases our know- 
ledge of this science is our benefactor in the highest sense in 
which one human being can be the benefactor of another ; and 
we doubt not that the time will come, when the benefit con- 
ferred by the author of ‘‘ The Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind” will be felt and acknowledged to be inestimable. 
This work is strictly what its name implies, an analytical inves- 
tigation of the mental phenomena. It consists not of disquisi- 
tion, not of diffuse and rhetorical writing, but of a close and 
scientific examination into the composition of the various mental 
aggregates, the successions of which constitute our existence. It 
may be considered as a series of exercises, in which the points 
to be ascertained are stated with clearness and precision, and 
the mode of arriving at the results sought for is shown and indi- 
cated in such a manner, that the student is taught, not only how 
to arrive at any one particular result, but at any result of the same 
nature which to him may be yet unknown. And this we look upon 
to be the great excellence of the work ; the habit of mind which 
the study of it is calculated to form ; the habit of mental reflec- 
tion, or rather of mental dissection, without which no progress 
can be made in the cultivation of this science, and which can 
be acquired only by labour and perseverance. Those only who 
have in some degree succeeded in acquiring this habit are aware 
of the difficulty of putting and keeping it in exercise, or know 
how very smn that exercise is performed. All long-con- 
tinued voluntary efforts are painful. Few persons, until 
they make the trial, are aware of the difficulty of keeping the 
arm extended at full length, without allowing any relaxation of 
the muscles, for the space of ten minutes; nor is it commonly 
suspected that it is equally difficult to fix the attention, with- 
out interruption or diversion, on a single point of conscious- 
ness alone, for the same space of time. The power of con- 
tinuous attention, however, is capable of being strengthened 
to a far greater degree even than the power of continuous 
muscular exertion ; and while there is no study in which this 
power is more requisite than in that of the mental phenomena, 
there is none which has so remarkable a tendency to improve 
and to perfect the faculty. 

It is certain that he who, without having previously exercised 
his mind in investigations of this nature, reads this work as he 
would read an account of some natural phenomena, or as he 
would go over a bare chemical analysis, will peruse it with little 
profit. It will do good to none whom it does not induce to 
observe with closeness his own states of consciousness ; whom 
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it does not excite to perform for himself those mental analyses 
which have indeed been performed for him, but which have been 
given chiefly as specimens ; whom it does not stimulate to repeat 
again and again, these and similar analyses, until the processes 
shall have become perfectly easy, familiar, and sure. When 
the student has acquired this power, then he will understand the 
value of the instrument which is now put into his hands, and 
will see with what incredible advantage it is capable of being 
applied to the most important subjects that can occupy his 
attention—subjects in which his own happiness, and that of his 
fellow beings are most deeply involved. 

“T am fully aware,” says Professor Stewart, “ that whoever in 
treating of the human mind, aims to be understood, must lay his 
uccount with forfeiting, in the opinion of a very large proportion 
of his readers, all pretensions to depth, to subtlety, or to inven- 
tion. I may add that it is chiefly in those discussions which 
eae the best claims to originality, where he may expect to 

told by the multitude, that they have learned from him 
nothing but what they knew before.” 

“Such is the strange nature of man,” observes Professor Brown, 
*that the simplicity of truth, which might seem to be its essential 
charm, and which renders it doubly valuable in relation to the 
weakness of his faculties, is the very circumstance that renders 
it least attractive to him ; and though, in his analysis of every 
thing that is compound in matter, or involved in thought, he 
constantly flatters himself that it is this very simplicity which 
he loves and seeks, he yet, when he arrives at absolute simpli- 
city, feels an equal tendency to turn away from it, and gladly 

refers to it any thing that is more mysterious, merely because 
it is mysterious. I am persuaded, said one who knew our 
nature well, that if the majority of mankind could be made to 
see the order of the universe, such as it is; as they would not 
remark in it any virtues attached to certain numbers, nor any 
properties inherent in certain planets, nor fatalities in certain 
times and revolutions of these, they would not be able to re- 
strain themselves, on the sight of this admirable regularity and 
beauty, from crying out with astonishment, What, is this all ?” 

Although we do not doubt that the exclamation, What, is this 
all? will burst from the lips of not a few on arriving at the result 
of many of the analyses which have been most successfully 
performed by Mr. Mill, nevertheless there is a class of readers 
who will clearly perceive, and gladly acknowledge, how much 
this author has done towards accomplishing the prediction of 
Hartley, that some one would ultimately succeed in resolving 
all the mental phenomena into sensation and association. There 
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is, indeed, another element which, although it was not entirely 
overlooked by this great philosopher, certainly was not duly 
appreciated by him, that is, naming ; an element, the nature of 
which Mr. Mill has investigated at great length, and the opera- 
tion of which he has taken great pains to trace and to elucidate, 
often with the happiest result. In a word, sensation, associa- 
tion, and naming, are the three elements which are to the 
constitution of the mind what the four elements, carbon, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and azote, are to the composition of the body. 

Instead of entering into any analysis of Mr. Mill’s work, of 
which the brief space that remains to us will not admit, we 
shall conclude with an observation or two on a point on which 
Mr. Mill does not enter. Fully aware of the importance of 
having in the commencement of the study of the mental pheno- 
mena a distinct conception of the simple elements of which the 
compound mental states are composed, Mr. Mill begins his 
investigation with sensation, and with those cases of sensation 
which are most familiar, and which can be most easily thought 
of by themselves ; that is, of which a conception free from the 
mixture of any extraneous ingredient can be most certainly 
formed. We recommend this part of the work to the special 
attention of the student. He will find his subsequent analysis 
of the complex mental phenomena exceedingly facilitated b 
acquiring in the commencement a familiar acquaintance with 
the simple mental states, that are the immediate result of sensa- 
tion. And for the more clear and perfect understanding of 
sensation itself, it is desirable that some account should be given 
of the physical apparatus, and of the physiological process 
upon which it depends. It is true that the most perfect know- 
ledge of the anatomy and physiology of the organs concerned 
in sensation, do no more than make us acquainted with the 
ultimate facts, the exact events that happen: but still, since 
a knowledge of those events enables us to understand with 
greater precision the simple states of sensation, it may be worth 
while to expound in a few brief words the sum of what physio- 
logists, up to the present time, have succeeded in making out. 

The physical phenomena to which it is necessary to attend, 
are those which relate both to sensation and to motion. Often 
sensation and motion are closely related, being reciprocally 
antecedents and sequents: at other times there is no relation 
whatever between them; and it is important, as will be seen 
immediately, to have a clear perception of the cases in which 
that relation does or does not subsist. 

Sensation is a function of the nervous system; motion is a 
function of the muscular fibre. The nervous system consists of 
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brain, spinal cord, and nerves. Of the structure of the brain 
and spinal cord it is not necessary to our present purpose to 
say any thing; it is only requisite to state that there is the 
most satisfactory evidence, that the seat of sensation is exclu- 
sively in these portions of the nervous system. 

Nerves are attached by one extremity to the brain or spinal 
cord, and by the other extremity to certain instruments, which 
are called organs. A nerve is composed of nervous matter, and 
of membrane. The nervous matter is a soft pulpy substance, 
perfectly analogous to that of the brain and spinal cord; the 
membrane forms a sheath or tube around this matter, so as com- 
pletely to enclose it. From the extremity of a nerve, which is 
attached to the brain or spinal cord, to that which terminates in 
an organ, this nervous matter is uninterruptedly continuous, 
and this continuity is essential to its function.* 

An organ of sense consists of organized substance and of nervous 
matter. The conformation of the organized substance is such as 
a to adapt it to receive and modify certain impressions 
produced by external bodies ; the conformation of the nervous 
matter is such as suitably to dispose it for the reception of those 
impressions after they have been thus modified: to this nervous 
matter one extremity of the nerve is attached, while the other 
extremity, as has been stated, is united to the brain or the 
spinal cord; whatever impression is received by the nervous 
matter of the organ of sense is conveyed by it to the nerve, 
and by the nerve is transmitted to the brain or the spinal cord. 

We are now prepared to understand the events that take 

lace in the operation of sensation. These events are three :— 
First, the communication of an impression by the organ of 
sense to the nerve which is in connection with it; secondly, 
the transmission of that impression along the trunk of the nerve 
to the brain or spinal cord ; thirdly, the reception of that im- 
pression by the brain or spinal cord. By the most ample 
deduction of facts it is proved, that an external impression 
cannot produce sensation unless each of these events take 

lace, and in the exact order here stated. The effect produced 
in the organ of sense, that is the impression it receives, must be 
communicated to the nerve; the nerve must transmit it to the 





. * From some curious experiments which have been lately performed, it 
would seem that the function of a nerve can be performed without an abso- 
lute continuity of its nervous matter: if the trunk of a nerve be cut, and 
its cut ends be placed within the distance of half an inch of each other, 
the function of the nerve goes on; if they are removed to a greater distance 
the function of the nerve is wholly at an end. 
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brain or spinal cord ; the brain or spinal cord must receive it: 
that reception is sensation. 

Motion is of two species, voluntary and involuntary. The 
distinction with reference to our present subject is important, 
because sensation is connected with the first, but it is not 
connected with the second. 

Voluntary motion includes those actions of the muscles by 
which locomotion is performed, or any desire or purpose of the 
animal accomplished. Involuntary motion includes those actions 
of the muscles by which the conservative functions are carried on ; 
that is, the greater part of those minute operations that compose 
the functions of digestion, respiration, circulation, secretion, ex- 
cretion, and so on—functions which maintain the life of the 
animal. 

Both species of motion are performed by the action of the 
muscular fibre ; by that action which is called contraction, and 
which consists in the shortening of the fibre. No muscular fibre 
can contract of itself, it must be excited to contraction by some 
external agent ; that agent, whatever it be, is called a stimulant, 
To all voluntary muscles there belongs but one proper stimulant, 
that is, volition, or rather some nervous influence sent by volition 
into these muscles. To involuntary muscles there are numerous 
stimulants. In general each involuntary muscle has its own 
specific stimulus. Thus the specific stimulus of the heart 
is blood : of the right side of the heart venous blood, of the left 
side of the heart arterial blood. The specific stimulus of the 
stomach is aliment: of the small intestines chyle: of the large 
intestines the refuse matter of the aliment which has not been 
converted into chyle, and so on. Hence we learn why the action 
of voluntary muscles is only occasional: why on the contrary 
the action of involuntary muscles, is for the most part inces- 
sant, continuing day and night without intermission during 
the whole period of life. Muscles act only when their proper 
stimulus is applied to them. The stimulus of the voluntary 
muscles is applied to them only at intervals; namely when the 
will of the animal excites them to action : on the other hand the 
stimulus of involuntary muscles is applied to them incessantly, 
the nutritive processes of the economy requiring their uninter- 
mitting action. The volition of the animal can at any time 
determine to the voluntary muscles their proper stimulus,— 
hence they must at all times be at the command of the animal, 
and this it is which renders them voluntary. But the proper 
stimulus of the involuntary muscles cannot be determined to 
them by the will of the animal: it is determined by peculiar 
vital laws over which the volition of the animal has no control ; 
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and, in consequence of this arrangement, they must neces- 
sarily be placed wholly beyond the command of the animal, 
and for that very reason rendered involuntary. The wisdom of 
the constitution of this part of the animal economy is admira- 
ble. The voluntary muscles are the instruments by which 
the animal accomplishes its desires : of these instruments it is 
necessary that it should have the command, But the involun- 
tary muscles are the instruments by which the physical pro- 
cesses that sustain life are carried on: these operations in- 
conceivably minute, countless in number, and requiring for the 
conservation and integrity of the whole machinery that their 
action should be unceasing, were these operations placed in 
any degree within the control of the animal, might be greatly 
impeded by his volition, but could not possibly be promoted 
by it: they are therefore placed beyond it. 

In voluntary motion the events that form the train belonging 
to the operation, take place in the inverse order of those of 
sensation. In voluntary motion there is first an influence com- 
municated from the brain or spinal cord to the nerve ; this influ- 
ence is propagated, down the trunk of the nerve, to the muscle ; 
and when received by the muscle it produces an effect upon its 
fibres which causes them to contract. The proof is even more 
full and complete that all these events are essential to the 
action of the muscle, than it is that each event in the train of 
sensation is indispensable to the result. In motion then the 
influence begins in the brain or spinal cord, and ends in the in- 
strument; in sensation, on the contrary, it begins in the organ 
or instrument, and ends in the brain or spinal cord. 

It is a curious fact for the establishment of which we are 
indebted to the accurate experiments of modern physiologists, 
that the nerve of sensation is perfectly distinct from the nerve 
of motion, and that each has its own peculiar and appropriate 
seat in the brain or spinal cord. 

We have stated that a nerve is composed of a quantity of 
nervous matter enclosed in a tube of membrane, But when a 
nerve is particularly examined, it is found to consist of a number 
of smaller nerves : to be, in fact, an aggregate of a vast multitude 
of threads of nervous matter, each enveloped in its own mem- 
brane: these threads are called filaments. A glance at the ac- 
companying wood-cut will convey to the reader a more distinct 
conception of this structure than any description. A represents 
a nerve enveloped in its A ; 
membrane; BB the dis- 
tinct filaments of which 
it is composed; C one of 
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these filaments dissected out. Now these filaments, taken 
altogether, may perform one function, that of sensation 
for example, or some may perform the function of sensa- 
tion and some that of motion; but the filaments of sensa- 
tion, though bound up in the same bundle with those of 
motion, apparently for the convenience of distribution to their 
respective organs, always remain perfectly distinct; they are 
merely in juxta-position: they never intermix in substance, 
never interfere in function. And the important fact is, that if 
all the filaments of a nerve perform the same function, they are all 
united to the same part of the brain or spinal cord ; but if some 
perform one function and some another, some filaments are 
united to one part of the brain or spinal cord and others to 
another part. The spinal nerves, for instance, are compound 
nerves, that is, some of the filaments of which they are com- 
posed are for sensation, and others for motion. The arrange- 
ment of these different filaments at their junction with the 
spinal cord may be distinctly seen by referring to the annexed 
figure: AA represent the spinal cord seen in front ; BBBB, 
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the membrane in which it is enveloped reflected back, C a 
spinal nerve with all the filaments of which it is composed 
mixed together, D E two masses of these filaments separating 
from each other, the one E going to be attached to the anterior 
surface of the spinal cord F, and the other D going to be 
attached to the posterior surface. Now it is established by the 
most satisfactory evidence, that the filaments attached to the 
anterior surface are for motion, while those attached to the pos- 
terior surface are for sensation. If in a living animal the anterior 
filaments are pricked or irritated, the animal gives no indication 
of feeling, but the muscles to which the injured filaments are dis- 
tributed, are thrown into violent contractions; on the contrary, 
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if the posterior filaments are pricked or irritated, no muscle is in 
the least degree excited, but the animal betrays unequivocal in- 
dications of suffering. As the filaments are blended together in the 
nerve at C, there is no possibility of distinguishing those that are 
for motion from those that are for sensation; but those which 
perform the one function separating from those which perform 
the other before their insertion into the spinal cord, we have 
it in our power to ascertain by experiment which function each 
performs. Whether there are distinct filaments for conveying 
nervous influence to the involuntary muscles, has not yet been 
made out; but since there is a distinct system of nerves (the sym- 
pathetic) which seem to be chiefly appropriated to those organs 
and which unquestionably are not sentient nerves,—it is to be 
presumed that this is the fact, and to be hoped that physiolo- 
gists will hereafter supply the evidence of it, for when this link 
is added to the chain it will be complete. 

We have seen that the voluntary muscles are both the instru- 
ments of loco-motion, and the means by which the animal acts on 
external objects to render them subservient to the accomplish- 
ment of any desire it may feel, or any conception it may form: 
that of these instruments, the very end of their existence re- 
quires that it should have the complete and the instantaneous 
command ; that, on the contrary, the involuntary muscles are 
the instruments by which the physical and the vital processes 
that sustain life are carried on: that the regularity and con- 
stancy of their action might be interrupted, but could seldom 
be promoted by the volition of the animal ; that, therefore, they 
are placed beyond its control, and are consequently rendered 
involuntary. Now, it is a part of the same wise constitution of 
our nature, that the action. of the voluntary muscles should be 
attended with sensation, but that the action of the involuntary 
muscles should be wholly unattended with it. This fact de- 
serves particular attention. We could have had no idea of re- 
sistance, for example, “ which forms so large a part of what we 
call our idea of matter, without the feelings which attend the 
action of voluntary muscles. Resistance means a force opposed 
to a force; the force of the object opposed to the force which 
we apply to it. The force which we apply is the action of our 
muscles, which is only known to us by the feelings which ac- 
company it. Our idea of resistance then is the idea of our own 
feelings in applying muscular force. The feeling of weight or 
attraction, is also a feeling of resistance.”’—There are other 
elementary sensations which are derived front the action of the 
voluntary muscles, which it is not necessary to specify at pre- 
sent: it is sufficient to bear in mind, that this action is a source 
of several distinct and very important primary sensations. 
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The action of the involuntary muscles, on the contrary, as 
long as it is natural and healthy, is attended with no distinct 
consciousness. These involuntary muscles, as has been stated, 
are the instruments by which the vegetative functions are per- 
formed, or by which those processes are carried on, which are 
necessary to maintain the integrity of organized structure, All 
these processes go on without producing any distinct con- 
sciousness. In the plant, these vegetative processes are the only 
functions that are performed ; in the animal, the two functions of 
sensation and motion are superadded; but the addition of these 
two new functions in the animal, does not alter the nature of the 
functions which it performs in common with the plant. We do 
not feel the conversion of food into chyme in the stomach, nor 
the change of chyme into chyle in the duodenum. When duly 
elaborated, we are not conscious of the absorption of the chyle 
by the lacteal vessels, nor of its transmission by these tubes 
into the current of the venous blood. We are not taught by 
any internal sensation, that there is an immense column of 
blood always flowing towards the heart, and another column 
always pouring from it. Although the muscular contractions 
by which the circulation is accomplished are powerful and in- 
cessant, continuing night and day without intermission, from the 
commencement to the termination of life, yet so little are we 
conscious of their existence, that a century or two only have 
elapsed since the circulation itself was discovered. Neverthe- 
less, the general result of these involuntary actions is a con- 
sciousness which is quite distinct and peculiar. When all 
these actions go on vigorously and well, the general result is a 
state of consciousness, a state of pleasurable sensation, common 
to the entire system, which every one has felt, which cannot be 
described, but which is named the state of health. This general 
and peculiar consciousness, the ultimate result of the natural 
action of all the organs, which we denominate health, is the 
only consciousness which, as long as they remain perfectly 
sound, the involuntary actions contribute to produce: for the 
moment their action becomes distinctly perceptible, even per- 
ceptible enough to draw the attention to the organ producing 
the sensation, it is a certain “ sign that the action of that organ 
is deranged. Hence it is truly said, that digestion is performed 
perfectly only when it is accomplished without our knowing 
that we have a stomach. But in disease, the case is widely 
different: comparatively slight deviations from the state of 
health render some of these involuntary actions but too acutely 
sensible, and then they immediately become very important 


elements in the train of thought, influencing and modifying them 
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to a far greater degree than is commonly apprehended. Both 
as enabling us to distinguish the sound from the morbid 
states of consciousness, to detect the sources as well as 
the elements of the latter, and to discover the means of coun- 
teracting the circumstances that tend to their formation, it 
is very important to attend to the distinction here pointed out. 
If, for example, the pyloric portion of the stomach be inflamed, 
there is often no sense of uneasiness in the stomach itself; but 
the most distressing sensations are produced in the system in 
general ; the appetite either entirely fails, or becomes voracious, 
the function of digestion is disordered, healthy chyle is not 
formed, the strength fails, the flesh wastes, the voluntary 
muscles lose their firmness, and become soft and flaccid ; 
their mobility increases to such a degree, that they are excited 
to irregular and violent action on the application of almost 
any stimulus, however slight ; the sensibility increases in a still 
greater proportion; circumstances which, in a state of health, 
would excite scarcely any feeling, are now the causes of 
emotions almost too painful to be endured; the trains of ideas 
not only become preternaturally intense, but they succeed each 
other with preternatural rapidity, hence their true relations are 
not distinctly perceived ; often indeed so confusedly, that the 
exercise of a sound judgment is impossible. One of the most 
painful feelings connected with this disordered state, is the 
consciousness which the mind has of its own weakness, 
vacillation, and untrustworthiness; it cannot fix its attention 
with steadiness on any point, and the mental irritability that 
results, reacts upon the diseased organ that produces it, 
aggravating the physical disease, while that, in its turn, 
increases the mental disorder, and thus a state of body and 
mind is produced that is truly wretched. This is the state to 
which the strange name of “ nervous” is often attached. 

in like manner if the secretion of the liver be imperfect, the 
process of digestion is equally impaired. Healthy bile not 
being mixed with the nutritive matter prepared by the stomach, 
healthy chyle cannot be formed ; the a immediately feels 
inert and languid, the mind dull and torpid, the trains of ideas 
become gloomy and desponding, and the temper irritable and 
capricious. 

Again, the nerves that supply all the nutritive organs are 
most intimately connected with certain large nervous ganglia 


and plexuses situated in the abdomen. A state of irritation, 
or of slight and long-continued inflammation of these ganglia 
and plexuses, gives rise to an extensive circle of diseases, which 
influence the trains of thought and feeling ina most remarkable 
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and an exceedingly painful manner. All these morbid states 
have hitherto been jumbled together under the names of nervous 
and bilious. Little progress has yet been made in the discri- 
mination of the diseases that arise from this source, but atten- 
tion is awakened to the subject, and the power which a clear 
and exact knowledge of it will confer, to mitigate human suffer- 
ing, is immense. 


There cannot be a doubt, that in the great majority of cases, - 


the first origin of mania takes its rise in some physical disorder 
of this nature; and that if the seat of the malady, and the 
nature of the disordered state, were discriminated at an early 
period, the occurrence of the maniacal condition might be effec- 
tually prevented. And it is equally certain that those mental 
states which do not entirely overwhelm the volition of the indi- 
vidual, and obviously deprive him of the power of controlling 
his actions, but which still hurry him into extravagant and 
vicious courses, terminating at length in the commission of 
atrocious crimes, not unfrequently have their origin in the same 
physical disease, and might be wholly prevented were the phy- 
sical disease attended to in the commencement, and the proper 
remedies applied. How many crimes would be prevented were 
the physical health studied with relation to the mental and the 
moral! How much suffering would be saved were the mental 
and the moral health studied with relation to the physical! 
Surely these are considerations which deserve the attention of 
the parent, the instructor, the physician, the moralist, and the 
legislator. 





Art. IL—1. History of Scotland. By Patrick Frazer Tytler, Esq. 
F.R.S.E.,and F.A.S. Vols.1,2,3. Edinburgh. 1828-9. 


2. The History of Scotland, By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Vol. 1. 
London. 1830. 


ISTORY is in truth, as hath been said of it, little else than 

‘a register of crimes. There is scarcely a green spot— 
an oasis in its vast desert, on which the pa | mind and eye of 
the intellectual traveller can rest for a moment with unmingled 
satisfaction. Murder succeeds to murder, and massacre to 
massacre ; fraud follows fraud, oppression oppression, and injus- 
tice injustice ; successful crime, violence, and villany call aloud to 
and cheer on crime, violence, and villany, in the vain and unprofit- 
able record, until we turn with a disgust that amounts to loathing, 
and ask if this be the policy, the heroism and the wisdom, if these 
bé the boasted deeds of those venerable and illustrious ancestors, 
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whom some have been in the habit of holding up to us as the 
pure and unapproachable models of whatever is wise, virtuous, 
and valiant. To a mind turning from the consideration of the 
point which human society has at present attained, and the 
prospects which calm and enlightened benevolence holds 
out to it for the future, the history of the past, at least as it has 
been hitherto written, seems almost as little calculated either 
for pleasure or instruction, as to a mind sane and well regu- 
lated would be the horrible and revolting records of a mad- 
house or a brothel. 

The Scotch are fond and proud of their history. To such a 
degree are they so, that, if they possessed the Roman’s power, in 
all probability there would be no deficiency of his will, to force 
some rude and filthy fable of divinity of origin down the throat of 
mankind. But that trick has never succeeded, except in the 
case of the Greeks and Romans. The Greeks had none to 
detect and contradict their fables : they had not then, as they 
had afterwards, a mark set upon their monstrous mendacity. 
Grecia mendax had not then become a byeword among the 
nations. 


‘ A fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at’— 


The cause of the success of the Roman fable is explained in 
the insolent observation of the historian of those conquerors of 
the world. “ Si cui populo licere oportet consecrare origines 
suas, et ad Deos referre auctores, ea belli gloria est populo 
Romano, ut quum suum conditorisque sui parentem Martem 
potissimum ferat, tam et hoc gentes humane patiantur equo 
animo quam imperium patiuntur.—Livy— Preface. 

The Scotch are proud of their ‘history.’ And in that history 
they have something whereof to be proud. But that something 
when compared with the whole mass, is small indeed. The 
bright and heroic era of Scottish history was the period of 
the fierce and obstinate, and ultimately successful struggle 
for freedom under William Wallace and Robert Bruce, the 
only really and greatly successful leaders Scotland ever pos- 
sessed, because they were the only ones who were, in any high 
sense of the words, at once wise and valiant. Indeed, certain of 
the house of Douglas, and others, may be considered as success- 
ful thieves; perhaps they merit the more dignified name of 
robbers, as one or two of them were certainly bold villains ; but 
none of them possess any claim to the title of a great com- 
mander. In short, the rest of her history consists of a series of 
ill-conducted enterprises, with incapacity, imprudence, disorder, 
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and defeat, instead of capacity, prudence, discipline, and 
victory, for their companions. The two Grahams, Montrose, 
and Dundee, possessed talents for war; but those talents were 
displayed on a small scale: and in what they did, their country- 
men have little cause to glory. The man who assassinated 
Dorislaus, who offered to assassinate Argyle, and who in the 
name of a King styling himself Defender of the Christian 
Faith, was guilty of atrocities at which humanity shud- 
ders; and he who hunted down his innocent and defenceless 
fellow-creatures, as if they had been wild beasts, deserve to 
go down together to the execration of posterity. 

And yet the Scots, as a nation, possessed, and still possess, 
great physical as well as moral capabilities for war. By the 
constitution of their bodies, patient of toil and watching, of 
hunger and thirst, of heat and cold; by that of their minds, at 
once ardent and persevering, bold and wary, they possessed not 
a few of the more admirable qualities, which Sallust has ascribed 
to Catiline. With a Catiline or a Cesar to lead them, such 
men might have conquered the world. With the leaders whom 
they had, the brainless and besotted barbarians of barons,—or 
the as brainless and besotted knight-errant kings—they fled be- 
fore a boy or awoman. Possessing a great aptitude for the en- 
durance of privation and suffering, admirable habits of order, 
industry and perseverance; it might be expected that the 

ish nation would have made ter and more rapid strides 
towards civilization, towards wealth, knowledge, and refinement, 
than it has done. Perhaps we may be able to point out one 
or two of the causes of this retardation. 

The curse—the heavy curse of Scotland—has been its Aris- 
tocracy. Men talk and write much of the grievances, 
which England suffers from hers; but those grievances 
are as mere dust in the balance when compared: to those 
inflicted upon Scotland by her own dear porcelain clay. 
Compared to those of Scotland, the nobles of England were 
meek, humble, humane, enlightened, wise, temperate, slow 
to anger, affable, generous, nay just. The nobles of England 
have always been kept in some check, The Scottish nobles 
from the time their country was a country, had been so 
many uncontrolled and irresponsible despots. In England the 
case was different. On two occasions, at two distinct and 
distant periods of her history, kings came in by conquest, or if 
the phrase be preferred, they acquired their kingdom by the 
event of a successful battle in which Englishmen fought on 
both sides. The power of William the i, vulgarly: and far 
from accurately called the Conqueror, and that of his more im- 
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mediate successors, was sufficient to keep the barons in com- 
plete check, even without calling in the aid of the tiers état, or 
commons. The balance, however, was beginning to incline 
more in favour of the nobles, when the accession of Henry VII. 
restored the crown to its former power. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, even successful warlike operations, as in the case 
of Robert Bruce, do not appear to have given the king much 


" power over his barons ; as is proved by that famous answer of 


the barons to Robert when he was proceeding to question 
the titles of some of them to their possessions. ‘ By these” 
they exclaimed, drawing their swords, ‘‘ we have won, and with 
these we will preserve them.” 

There is little doubt that the poverty and barbarism of the 
country, while it prevented the lower orders from bettering 
their own condition, also prevented the king from making use 
of their assistance to keep bis haughty, insolent, and tyrannical 
nobles in check. The nobles seem to have been fully aware of 
this. The following is one of many examples of their efforts to 
prevent their country from partaking of the advantages of com- 
merce. It may be proper to remark that by the states of the 
realm, are designated the nobility and the higher clergy, there 
being in Scotland, then literally, and long after virtually, no 
tiers état or commons. 


‘ Among these strangers, there arrived in a great body, the richest 
of the Lombard merchants, and offered to build royal settlements in 
various parts of the country, especially upon the mount above 
Queensbury, and on an island near Cramond, provided the king would 
grant them certain spiritual immunities. 

‘ Unfortunately, the proposal of these rich industrious men, for 
what cause we cannot tell, proved displeasing to the States of the 
Realm, and was dismissed ; but from an expression of the historian, 
we may gather that the king himself, (Alexander III.) was desirous 
to encourage them, and that favourable terms for a settlement would 
have been granted, unless death had stepped in, and put an end to 
the negotiation.’ Tytler, Vol. i—p. 61. 


Weshall further illustrate this subject by an extract, from Mr. 
Tytler’s ‘ Historical Enquiry into the ancient State and. Manners 
of Scotland,’ which fills the latter half of the second volume 
of his history, and as a composition is highly honourable to his 
judgment and research. 


‘ The motives for the care and protection extended to such infant 
villages are easily discoverable, if we recollect the description already 
given of the condition of a great portion of the lower orders of the 
people, out of which class the manufacturers and traders arose. They 
were slaves ;.their children, their wealth, and the profits of their 
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industry, exclusively belonged to their lords; so that a settlement of 
wealthy manufacturers, or a community of successful and enterprising 
artizans, under the walls of a royal castle, or rich abbey, or within the 
territory of a feudal noble, was just so much money added to the 
revenue of the king, the baron, or the abbot. As wealth increased 
with security and industry, the inhabitants of these communities 
began gradually to purchase their liberty from their lords, and to 
form themselves into insulated associations; which, from their 
opulence, were able to bribe the sovereign to grant them peculiar 
privileges. Into these bodies, freedom and the feeling of property soon 
infused an additional spirit of enterprise, and transformed their mem- 
bers from petty artizans into opulent merchants, whose transactions 
embraced, as we have seen, a respectable commercial intercourse 
with foreign countries. 

‘It was soon discovered by the monarchs of Scotland, that these 
opulent communities of merchants, formed so many different points, 
from which civilization and iraprovement gradually extended through 
the country; and the consequence of this discovery was, their 
transformation, by the favour of the sovereign, into chartered corpo- 
rations of merchants, endowed with particular privileges, and living 
under the especial protection and superintendence of the king. 

‘In this manner at a very early period royal burghs arose in 
Scotland. The various steps of this progress were, in all probability, 
nearly the same as those which are pretty clearly seen in the diplomatic 
collections and ancient muniments of different European kingdoms; 
the hamlet growing into the village, the village into the petty town ; 
this last into the privileged and opulent borough ; and it is evident 
that our kings soon found that the rise of these mercantile commu- 
nities, which looked up to the crown for protection, and repaid it by 
their wealth and their loyalty, formed a useful check upon the arro- 
gance and independence of the greater nobles. It is probably on this 
account, that the rise of the boroughs was viewed with great jealousy 
in France ; and that their introduction into that kingdom is described, 
by acontemporary author, “‘ as an execrable invention, by which 
slaves were encouraged to become free ; and to forget their allegiance 
to their master!”—Vol. ii. pp. 295-6. 

The remark of Gibbon with respect to the Venetian Aristo- 
cracy, “ that it reduced the doge to a pageant, and the people 
to a ea may be applied with additional force to the 
Scottish. But the Venetian differed from the Scottish Oligar- 
chy as much as a more civilized might be expected to differ 
from a less civilized, or one less removed from the absolute 
brute state. The Venetian oligarchy reduced their doge to. a 
pageant, and the people to a cypher, and slaughtered the one 
and the other when it seemed good to their high and mighty 
wisdom ; but they did so at least by a form of law. The 
Scottish Oligarchy not only reduced the king to a pageant and the 
people to a cypher; but they poniarded, poisoneg, and starved 
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to death their kings, and ground down their fellow-subjects to 
the very dust, without bringing forward even the shadow of 
a law. But in some things they shewed high respect and 
obeisance unto their rvpavvor. With a truly characteristic mo- 
rality they prostituted to his highness their wives and daughters 
—counting it no disgrace, but rather an honour fora female 
even of high birth to act as concubine to our lord the king. 
Which lofty and aristocratic morality they instilled into 
the minds of their vassals, who were taught that it was a 
dignity highly to-be courted for any female to become in any 
way the paramour of his honour the Laird. . They were unable 
to maintain the wise union of the Venetian tyrants. Although 
they robbed and plundered alike with success their king, his 
enemies, and their fellow subjects, they quarrelled about the 
division of the spoil, like bloody and ferocious beasts of prey, or 
equally bloody and ferocious barbarians. 

We can readily furnish examples of some of these worse than 
brutal quarrels—worse than brutal, for starving to death was 
a refinement above the brutes. ._ That we may not be sus- 
pected of any unfair dealing towards those worthy gentlemen, 
we shall give them in the very words of a writer, who has done 
—gubelly without intending it, but by the mere splendor 
which his genius has cast upon things in themselves worse than 
worthless, and which, but for that Promethean ray, would have 
slept for ever in oblivion’s shadow—more than any writer of 
modern times, to make chivalry and its heroes a subject of un- 
meaning admiration to the weak and ignorant. 


‘In the same spring Sir Alexander Ramsay, of Dalwolsey, added to 
his long list of services, the important acquisition of the castle of 
Roxburgh ; which, according to the desperate fashion of the times, he 
took by escalade. 

‘ Unhappily, the mode which the young and inexperienced king took 
to reward this gallant action, proved fatal to the brave knight by 
whom it was achieved. David conferred on Ramsay the sheriffdom of 
Roxburgh, as a fitting distinction to one who had taken the principal 
fortress of the country. The knight of Liddesdale, who had large pos- 
sessions in Roxburghshire, and pretensions, by his services, to the 
sheriffdom, was deeply offended by the preference given to Ramsay. 
From being Sir Alexander’s friend and companion in arms, he became 
his mortal enemy, and nothing less than his death would appease the 
rancour of his hatred. He came upon Sir Alexander Ramsay, accom- 
panied with an armed force, while he was exercising justice at Hawick, 
dispersed his few attendants, wounded him while on the bench of 
justice, threw him on a horse, and through many a wild bog and 
mountain path,- carried him to his solitary and desolate castle of the 
Hermitage, where: he cast him into the dungeon of that lonely and 
VOL, x111.— Westminster Review. x 
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darksome fortress. The noble captive was left with his rankling 
wounds to struggle with thirst and hunger, supporting for some time 
a miserable existence, by means of grain which fell from a granary 
above, until death relieved him from suffering. 

‘ The most disgraceful part of this hideous story remains to be told. 
David, whose favour, imprudently evinced, had caused the murder of 
the noble Ramsay, saw himself obliged, by the weakness of his 
government and the pressure of the disorderly times, not only to par- 
don the inhuman assassin, but to grace him with the keeping of the 
castle of Roxburgh, which the valour of his murdered victim had won 
from the enemy, and the sheriffdom of the county, which was rendered 
vacant by his murder.’—Sir Walter Scott, Vol. i. pp. 192-3. 


Sir Walter Scott, after bearing this honourable testimony as 
to the real and true state of, as he justly calls them, those 
wretched times, expresses an equally honourable disapprobation 
of them. 

«It is scarce possible,” he adds, ‘‘to give a more deplorable 
instance of those wretched times, in which the great stood above all 
law, human and divine, and indulged their furious passions, not only 
with impunity, but with an enlarged scope to their ambition. Neither 
was the act of cruelty attended with any blot upon his fame, since 
the knight of Liddesdale, who, before Ramsay’s murder, had been 
distinguished by the splendid title of the Flower of Chivalry, continued 
to retain it after that atrocious transaction.” ’ 

It may not be irrelevant here to observe, that it is chiefl 
owing to his undiscriminating admirers and weak and unskilful 
imitators, that Sir Walter Scott has been made accessory to the 
introduction of high-flown and erroneous ideas respecting the 
ages of chivalry. Any one who examines attentively his works 
of imagination connected with those ages, will find that the cha- 
racters there introduced are invariably monsters of atrocity 
according to our more civilized ideas of humanity, with only the 
exception of the hero and heroine, who, in order to make the 
work at all interesting to a civilized community, are generally 
represented as amiable young persons, according to the existing 
ideas upon that subject. Sir Walter Scott was too well 
acquainted both with human nature generally, and with the 
times of which he was writing in particular, to represent his 
characters otherwise than he has done. Other writers of both 
sexes, equally ignorant of human nature and human history, 
have thought fit, in their knowledge and wisdom, to pursue a 
different course. 

It was not to be expected that such men would make a very 
obstinate, or even an honest stand at all, in defence of the liber- 
ties of their country, against a foreign invader. It mattered 
little to them, provided they could go on in their old way, who 
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called himself their lord-paramount. If they could domineer, 
oppress, slaughter, drink, brawl, and brutalize, as well under 

ward Plantagenet as under John Baliol or Robert Bruce; 
Edward Plantagenet was as good to them as John Baliol, 
or Robert Bruce, or Donald, or Duncan, or Kenneth, or Indulf, 
or Aodh, or Eocha, or Grig, or any other breeched or breechless 
barbarian. He was even somewhat better, precisely by the 
amount of the bribe he gave them to induce them to join his 
standard. “In attaching themselves to Edward instead of 
Baliol,” says Sir Walter Scott, “the high vassals connected 
themselves with valour instead of timidity, wealth instead of 
poverty, = conquest instead of defeat.”—History of Scotland, 
vol. i. p. 70. 

Edward was one of those strong-nerved and active-minded 
men, placed in powerful positions, who, with some good,* have 
done so much evil to the world. He was for his time an able 
commander, and no contemptible politician. Like Alexander, 
born a king, he burned like him with the desire to extend his 
hereditary sway by conquest. Alike without the comparatively 
enlightened views, and the comparative humanity of the Roman 
conquerors, his policy was the low cunning united to the cold- 
blooded and detibesain cruelty of the crafty barbarian, alike in- 
sensible to physical or moral human suffering. By making a 
few concessions to the English, to serve his purposes at the time, 
he has rendered his name upon the whole rather popular among 
them ; and moreover he has been sometimes styled the English 
Justinian—and those who are least his admirers will hardly 
grudge him the compliment, if it implies that he resembled the 
hag and priest-ridden Eastern despot of that name, who is in- 
debted for any thing of notoriety which he enjoys, to his having 
connected his name with the system which supports a numerous 
and respectable order of men. The highest, the only praise to 
which Edward can lay any just claim, is that of having trod, 





* The following instance of that oblique good is related by Mr. Tytler, 
vol. ii. p. 270 :—* It is material to observe, that when Edward, in the in- 
terval between the delivery of the Scottish fortresses, and the production 
of the claims of the competitors, took his ip through Scotland, for 
the purpose of exacting a general homage, he called upon the burgesses of 
the nation to come frwerd and take the oaths of allegiance ; and that the 


first record in which we find the names of this important class in the com- 
munity is an English deed, and the first monarch who considered their con« 
sent as a matter of public consequence was an English Sovereign.”—It is 
the opinion of Mr. Tytler, formed-on an examination of the most authentic 
records that have been discovered, that the first appearance of the royal 
burghs as an integral part of the Scottish parliament, is in the third par- 
liament of Baliol. 


x2 
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with considerable vigour and dexterity, the crooked and bloody 
ath of a narrow and selfish policy. 

While the haughty and high-born nobles, whether of Scoto- 
Norman, Pictish or Scoto-Irish descent gave up their country 
without a struggle to the rapacious grasp of a foreign invader, 
it was reserved for the humble and low-born peasant to com- 
mence and carry on a stubborn, fierce, and bloody resistance. 
Degraded, ground down to the dust, excluded, we may say, 
altogether from the rank of moral and intellectual beings, as 
they had been and were, they could still feel that in the constant 
presence and superintendence of a foreign soldiery, ferocious, 
msolent, oppressive, there was something more than even they 
could endure. To give to this spirit of resistance power and 
effect, they wanted but a leader, sagacious, daring, and eloquent, 
who could prove to them by deeds as well as words, that they 
were a race of men, if worthily led, capable of achieving for 
themselves and their posterity, the advantages of freedom and 
victory. And in William Wallace, a private gentleman of Anglo- 
Norman descent, they found such a leader. 

In relating the exploits of this extraordinary man, which have 
been elevated almost to the supernatural by the love and admi- 
ration of his countrymen, it has been usual with those who have 
hitherto attempted to write Scottish history, to assume a louder 
and loftier tone ; like the fatally ambitious frog in the fable, to 
expand themselves to a degree of turgidity ill-suited to the di- 
mensions which it had pleased nature to bestow upon them. 
Probably Sir Walter Scott was willing to avoid any appearance 
of following in the track of such men. If such was his wish, 
we can congratulate Sir Walter Scott upon having completely 
succeeded in it; and on having escaped the slightest appear- 
ance of anything resembling the fervor of eloquence, in narrat- 
ing the exploits and the end of him, who was the real patriot, 
the true deliverer of his native country. Dr. Johnson used to 
talk of “‘ warm Grey” and “‘cool Mason.” Sir Walter Scott has 
here succeeded in being “ perfectly cool.” 

The services of that man outweigh all the deeds of a similar 
kind united that have ever been done for Scotland. If all the 
vaunted actions, the murders, and the massacres, and the burn- 
ings, and the plunderings of those men, whose broad-domained 
and coronetted descendants boast of the antiquity of their 
blood, and of the valour and merits of their ancestors, were 
heaped together in one huge pyramid on the opposing scale, the 
single deeds of the unennobled patriot-soldier would make them 
kick the beam. The Arab respects the nobility of his horse, but 
neglects or despises his own. Neither, as Voltaire observes, is 
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possible to account for Bruce’s conduct. Otherwise the desire 
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this conduct so very unreasonable, since, among the lower ani- 
mals, those races which are taken proper care of and kept with- 
out intermixture, never degenerate. Assuming, for a moment, 
what is not the case, this to be the case with the human animal, 
he who boasts of his ancestry should at least be able to show, 
that this ancestry possessed some qualities to boast of—some 
other qualities than those of a highwayman, a pickpocket, or 
“‘ quod dicere nolo.” 

With regard to Bruce, he certainly did much—perhaps it 
might be said all—to secure the independence of Scotland. 
But it was Wallace who led the way, by showing what it was 
possible to do, and thus for ever forbidding his countrymen to 
despair of freedom. And the motives are something :—let us 
examine them. The motives of Wallace were literally patriotic. 
The immediate impulse that drove him into action, was pro- 
bably, as tradition has recorded, some blood-kindling and soul- 
stirring wrong, that acted on the bold and fiery spirit of 
Wallace, as a spark of fire acts upon a barrel of gunpowder. 
This, by the very constitution of human nature, has been the case 
with all patriots, the purest, the best, the most high-minded ; with 
such men as the elder Brutus, and Tell, and Hampden, and 
Washington. But once in action—once in open war, the 
powerful motive that retained him in that position was un- 
questionably the desire of delivering his country from a — 
. When repeated success had crowned his arms, and he 

ad fairly driven the enemy out of his country, he obtained the 
same title, though by no means the same substantial power, 
that Cromwell afterwards bore,—he was chosen by an assem- 
bly of the states, guardian of the kingdom of Scotland. No 
evidence, however, more than the calumnies invented by the 
mad jealousy of the nobles, enraged to see a man raised only by 
his own transcendant merits so high above them, has ever been 
brought to show that Wallace had any designs upon the Scot- 
tish crown, other than to place it upon the head of him whom he 
considered as its most rightful owner. He seems to have fought, 
moreover, unactuated by.any of the more vulgar a 
with no hope of any of the vulgar rewards, and vulgar honours, 
that serve as a spur to military adventurers. 

The motive that drove Bruce into open war against the great 
military talent and vast resources of Edward, was the very 
vulgar one, of a desire to wear a crown. But for certain circum- 
stances, indeed, such as the murder of Comyn, that motive would 
probably never have been powerful enough to counterbalance 
the opposing motives. Indeed it is only in this way that it is 
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of royalty must have been strong indeed in his breast, a wealthy 
and powerful English as well as Scottish nobleman, to induce 
him to risk those great and solid advantages, for the precarious, 
miserable, and empty dignity of a Scottish crown. Once set in 
action, however, the motive continued to act, and that too, for 
a very considerable period of time, and oa many difficul- 
ties, and many dangers, until the character o Bruce came out 
from the ordeal through which it had to pass, as a perfect 
weapon comes from the hands of its forger, tempered, and 
ground, and polished. 

And yet even Bruce’s great merit and services in behalf of 
the country, to wear the barren and thorny crown of which he 
had perilled and suffered so much, must not blind us to the 
fact, that he has no claim to rank with such men as Wallace, 
and Tell, and Doria, and Washington—men who have made the 
freedom of their country the end for which they fought, and not 
merely the means by which they were to attain an ulterior and 
selfish end of their own. The path which Robert Bruce trod, 
has been trodden times out of number by bold and ambitious, 
but vulgar-minded men, when they considered such prizes as he 
attained, attainable by the dangers which they braved, and the 
efforts of valour which they made. Such men have for their 
moving principle the lowest impulses by which human beings 
are governed ; and the moving principle of Bruce was not a 
whit more noble than that of the other Scottish nobles, most of 
whom opposed him until they discovered that his was likely to 
be the gaining cause, when they began to flock to his standard, 
just as another set of animals, to whom they were morally not at 
all, and intellectually not much superior, carrion-crows, follow 
an army for prey, or crowd croaking to the spot where a carcase 
promises them a luxurious banquet. 

And that worthy nobility, with the only species of consistency 
which they thought fit to cultivate, as they had deserted and 
betrayed him in life through his glorious and immortal career, 
deserted and betrayed him to the last, even in death. Instead 
of acoronet and chain of gold, the usual insignia of honour, 
the coveted rewards of valour, though not of virtue, he was 
graced with a crown of iron and a halter, or perhaps to speak 
more accurately, with the sharp edge of the headsman’s death- 
axe. But those, alone, would have been light: his rewards be- 
sides were those tortures, revolting to humanity, which had been 
invented by barbarian kings, to secure and perpetuate their op- 
pression. And the atrocious and ungenerous tyrant refused 
to the desecrated remains of his murdered and mangled victim 
even the decencies of the grave. That heroic countenance, at 
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the very sight of which his enemies had so often trembled and 
fled, was exposed like that of a wolf, or some ignoble beast of 
prey, to the gaze, and, if that were possible, to the derision of 
the brutalized rabble of London, that Englishmen might learn 
to look upon it, and to listen to the sound of his dreaded name 
without experiencing the inconveniences of the extreme 
agonies of physical terror. 

But though his country can boast of no tomb—no gorgeous 
temple—no lofty column—not even the humblest tablet—to 
serve as a respectful memorial of him who died and suf- 
fered so much for her,—who redeemed her from the galling 
fetters and the more galling shame of servitude to a stranger, 
and then for his reward underwent the tortures of a cruel and 
ignominious death,—his memory will not perish from her bleak 
hills and winding valleys until the race of human beings that 
now inhabits them hath passed away. 

Greece would have dedicated to such a man many a temple, 
and many an altar; and would have heaped upon his name and 
memory the highest and most attractive honours of her hero-wor- 
ship. But though Wallace has no temples in the land of his 
birth, which he lived and died to save, his memory is not with- 
out its sanctuary,—and that too in a land where idol-worship is 
held in especial abhorrence. His temple is in the heart of every 
free-born peasant who treads the hills and valleys of his native 
land ; such a shrine is more befitting such a man as William Wal- 
lace than even the lay of the poet orthe page of the historian. And 
yet we may be allowed to transcribe the eloquent and classical eu- 

ogium of George Buchanan. “ Hunc finem vite,” says the 
historian, “habuit vir sui temporis longe prastantissimus, in 
suscipiendis periculis animi magnitudine, in rebus gerendis 
fortitudine et consilio clarissimis veterum ducibus facile 
comparandus; caritate in patriam nemini secundus: . qui 
servientibus ceteris solus liber, neque premiis adduci neque 
metu cogi potuit, ut causam publicam semel susceptam desere- 
ret: cujus mors eo miserabilior est visa, quod ab hoste in- 
victus, a quibus minime debuit fuit proditus.” 

No man, not even a Scotchman, can be fully aware how 
immense is the debt which Scotland owes to Wallace, who 
has not been placed in boyhood in the midst of English 
boys of the north of England, where the memory of the old 
feuds and jealousies between the sister countries still in 
some degree exists. Such a one can alone tell how many a 
bitter taunt the desperate struggles of such men as Wallace 
and Bruce, have spared him, or enabled him to hurl back 
with interest. Next to Wallace and Bruce, moreover, Scotland 
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is indebted to Sir Walter Scott, for bringing forward to public 
view, and rendering prominent many of her better qualities, 
which had been obscured by the coarseness of their covering, or 
refused by old and barbarous national prejudices the consider- 
ation due to them, and thus rendering his country respectable 
and respected. This probably in the long run will have a ten- 
dency to make the pugnacious qualities of his young “ long- 
legged and fain-heiced countrymen,” as he calls them in Quintin 
Durward, fall into decline, inasmuch as it will have a tendency 
to save them many a bloody pugilistic battle with the young 
Southrons, under the circumstances we have above alluded to. 
If we reckon in this way,—and we may well do so, with the 
addition moreover, that such taunts are not always confined to 
boys,—the debt due to a deliverer of his country from forei 
dominion; in the lapse of ages, the amount of such a debt 
must indeed become enormous. 

So much has been written on the subject of the Stuarts, 
in the form of dissertation, history, and romance,—and, if we 
consider what a poor set of creatures they were, so much more 
than the subject may seem to merit,—that we shall comprise in 
a very contracted space all we have to say concerning them. That 
the Stuarts were unfortunate no one will deny ; nor will any one 
be surprised at it, who knows that vice and imbecility are usually 
attended by misfortune ; and that disorder and ruin quickly over- 
take the affairs of those who want the industry al capacity to 
attend to them. This is an old truth; and it was enforced, but 
enforced in vain, more than two thousand years ago, upon the 
attention of men who, though not born kings, were as unfit to 
govern as the Stuarts, in words that are imperishable—in 
language that has long outlasted the State, which it was exerted 
to save. Pica imdpyxe toic rapova, says the Athenian orator, 
Ta TWY aueAObVTWY' ... Kal yap cuupaxéiv, Kal Tpoatyxey TOY VvoOUY 
robrac eéovew amavtec, ov¢g av dpwor wapecKkevacptvouc, Kat 
aparrev @BédXovrac & xon. [Anuoob. xara Pirew. A. y'.]. Out 
of the whole long line of the royal and Jove-nourished*, Stuarts 
it is impossible to select a single prince, who possessed either 
the calm and rapid mind of a great commander, or the enlight- 
ened and comprehensive one of a great statesman. Upon the 
whole, perhaps, history cannot furnish us with an example, 
even if we examine the pompous roll of those unworthy 
minions of insane and unchecked power who have longest 
insulted the common sense and common decency of mankind, of 





* Auergepets Racvdnec, Homer’s expression, agrees well with the lofty pre« 
tensions to divinity of the later kings of that besotted race, ! 
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a more contemptible race, exalted. by accident and circum- 
stance above their fellows, than these domestic officers of the 
ancient Scottish kings. 

We must notice something that may at least look like an 
exception. James the I. of Scotland was no ordinary man. 
He was a poet, and for his age and country, something of a 
statesman ; indeed, far too much so to suit the taste of the bar- 
barians among whom he lived. But his worthy and godly 
barons, perceiving that he was inclined to do some sol did 
not allow him to live long enough to make it appear, whether or 
not he could be considered as an exception. As a legislator, 
James is not intitled to any praise of a very high order. His 
was not one of those profound and sagacious minds that are 
formed, from their own mighty resources, to legislate for nations, 
to strike out new paths, to devise new expedients for the pros- 
perity and happiness of mankind. Educated in England, he 
saw that the power or prerogative, as it has been called, of 
the king was greater there than in his own country; and 
very naturally wished to imitate such a fashion. Accordingly 
amid much that was bad, [see Tytler, vol. iii.] he copied 
something that was good from the English system of legisla- 
tion. Evidence has already been adduced, both from Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr. Tytler, of the cruelty and ferocity of the 
Scottish aristocracy ; the following are examples of the rapacity 
and oppression, which they were in the habit of exercising 
towards the other orders of the state. 

* According to a common practice in that age, the lords and 
barons who stood forward against the king, entered into bonds 
or agreements of mutual defence and support, which were solemnly 
ratified by their oath and seal. The steward himself, with the earl of 
March, the earl of Douglas, the Steward’s two sons, John Steward of 
Kyle, and Robert Steward of Menteith, and others of the most power- 
ful nobility in the country, openly proclaimed, that they would either 
compel the king to renounce for ever his designs, and adhere to the 
succession, or would at once banish him from the throne. To shew 
that these were not empty menaces, they instantly assembled their 
retainers, and in great force-traversed the country. The nobles who 
supported David were cast into prison, their lands ravaged, their 
unfortunate vassals and labourers, seized as legitimate spoil ; and the 
towns and trading burghs, where those industrious mercantile classes 
resided, who had no wish to engage in political revolution, were 
cruelly invaded and plundered.’—Tytler, vol. ii. p. 141. 

The following enactment of a parliament of David IL., affords 
further evidence. ‘ 

‘It was especially directed that no barons or knights, travelling 
through the country with horse or attendants, should permit their 
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followers to insist upon quarter with the inferior clergy, or the 
farmers and husbandmen, so as to destroy the crops and meadows, 
and consume the grain; that they should duly and justly pay their 
expenses where they baited or took up their residence ; and that the 
chamberlain shall take care that, in every burgh, such inns be erected 


and maintained according to the wealth of the place.—Vol. ii. p. 169- 
170. 


The establishment of these inns gave rise in the third par- 
liament of James I., convoked at Perth, upon the 12th of March, 
1425,to a curious, and, according to the nineteenth century’s ideas 
on the subject, a somewhat ludicrous enactment, whichis entitled 
* Anent hostillaris in villagis and borowgis.” ‘It informs us,’ 
says Mr. Tytler, [vol. iii.’p. 246,] that hostlers, or innkeepers, had 
made very grievous complaints to the king against a villanous 
practice of his lieges, who, in ‘their travel from one part of the 
country to another, were in the practice of taking up their 
residence with their acquaintances and friends, instead of goin 
to the regular inns and hostelries ; whereupon the sovereign, wit. 
counsel and consent of the three Estates, prohibits all travellers 
on foot or horseback, from rendezvousing at any station, except 
the established hostelrie of the burgh or village, and interdicts 
all burgesses or villagers fromextending to them their hospitality, 
under the penalty of forty shillings. The higher ranks of the 
nobles and the gentry would, however, have considered this as 
an infringement upon their liberty, and it is accordingly declared, 
that all persons whose estate permits them to travel with 
a large retinue in company, are permitted to quarter themselves 
upon their friends under the condition that they send their atten- 
dants and horses to be lodged at the common hostelries. 

The warfare which succeeded to the war of freedom carried 
on by Wallace and Bruce, consisted of little else on both sides, 
more especially on the side of the Scots, than a series of thieving 
expeditions, which enriched certain of the Scottish aristocracy, 
but were a source of constant impoverishment and misery to all 
besides in both countries. ‘ These repeated border raids, which 
drew after them no important results, are of little interest. They 
were of evil consequence, as they tended greatly to increase the 
exasperation between the two countries, and to render more 
distant ‘and hopeless the prospect of peace ; and they become 
tedious when we are obliged to regard them as no longer the 
simultaneous efforts of a nation in 5 of their independence, 
but the selfish and disjointed expeditions of a lawless aristocracy, 
whose principal objects were plunder and military adventure.’* 





® Tytler, vol iii. p19, 
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It was thus that the potent house of Douglas attained such a 
degree of power and opulence: and upon its fall, that power 
and that opulence were broken down and distributed among the 
shoals of small subordinate thieves, who had before exercised 
their respectable profession under its august auspices in the 
capacity of retainers, or vassals, and even bondsmen. This was 
the origin of the greatness of the great border herds, hordes, or 
families of the present day, the heads of some of whom are 
among the wealthiest of the wealthiest aristocracy on the face 
of the earth. For an illustration of this we refer the reader to 
Sir Walter Scott's account of the fall of the great house of 
Douglas. 

The two first monarchs of the house of Stuart, though feeble, 
appear to have been quiet and well-disposed persons. Buttheir 
good tendencies, unsupported by strength of character, were of 
no avail amid such an aristocracy. ‘The desire of remaining at 

ce, which was felt by both monarchs (Robert II. and Richard 
I.) might have been expected to have averted hostilities for 
some time ; yet such was the influence of a powerful and rest- 
less aristocracy, that previous to the expiring of this truce, 
Scotland, blind to her real interests, again consented to be 
involved in a negotiation with the French king, which eventually 
entailed upon the nation the calamities of a war, undertaken 
with no precise object, and carried on at an immense expense of 
blood and treasure. —T'ytler, vol. iii. p. 23. 

There is a curious anecdote preserved by Fordun, illustrative 
of the very early expulsion of brevity and simplicity from legal 
proceedings. It is thus related by Mr. Tytler, vol. iii. p. 47 :— 


‘ Amid the plunder, an ancient Saxon charter of King Athelstane, 
with a waxen seal appended to it, was picked up by some of the 
soldiers, and carried to the Earl of Fife, afterwards the celebrated 
Regent Albany. Its lucid brevity astonished the feudal baron. ‘I, 
King Athelstane, giffys here to Paulan, Oddam and Roddam, als 
gude and als fair, as ever that myn war; and thairto witnes Mald my 
wyf.” Often, says the historian, after the Earl became Duke of 
Albany and Governor of Scotland, when the tedious and wordy 
charters of our modern days were recited in the causes which came 
before him, he would recall to memory this little letter of King Atiel- 
stane, and declare there was more truth and good faith in those old 
times than now, when the new race of lawyers had brought in such 
frivolous exceptions and studied prolixity of forms. It is singular to 
meet with-a protestation against the unnecessary multiplication of 
words and clauses in legal deeds, at so remote a period.’ 


To the third volume of his work Mr. Tytler has appended a 
dissertation, in which we think, taking the positive and nega- 
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tive evidence together, he has succeeded in establishing—at 
least until, as he himself remarks, absolute proof, which may 
exist in the manuscript treasures of the public libraries of 
England or of France, be produced,—that Richard the Second 
lived in Scotland many years after the time when he is commonly 
reported and believed to have died, or been murdered in Ponte- 
fract Castle ;—that he died in the castle of Stirling, in the year 
1419, and was buried on the north side of the high altar of the 
Preaching Friars. This dissertation is a favourable specimen 
of Mr. Tytler’s patient and persevering research, and of his 
skill in striking the balance between opposing testimonies—the 
second, perhaps the first, in importance, of the higher qualifica- 
tions required in a historian. The original sources of informa- 
tion to which Mr, Tytler has had access are the “ Rotuli Scotici,” 
“‘ Robertson’s Parliamentary Records,” and the “ Accounts of 
the Great Chamberlains of Scotland.” Besides the assistance 
which Mr. Tytler has derived throughout his work generally, 
from the materials furnished by these records, they have parti- 
cularly aided him in throwing light on the reign of David the 
Second: and the transactions that have thus been brought to 
light are of a nature little calculated to reflect honour on that 
monarch, and are altogether unworthy of the son of Robert 
Bruce. We select the battle of Otterburn, as a favourable 
specimen of Mr. Tytler’s narrative style, though we must bear 
in mind, that here he had the assistance of the picturesque 
Froissart. It ought to be premised, that the Scottish encamp- 
ment had in its front, and a little to one side, a marshy level, at 
the narrow entrance of which, under the charge of the suttlers 
and camp-followers, were placed the carriages and waggons 
laden with plunder, and behind them the horses, sheep, and 
cattle, which had been driven away with them. Behind these 
stood the tents of the leaders and men-at-arms on firm ground, 


defended on one side by the marsh, on the other flanked by a 


small wooded hill. 


‘ Hotspur had left Newcastle after dinn*. ; the sun was set before he 
came in sight of the Scots encampment. It was a delightful evening 
in the month of August, which had succeeded to a day of extreme 
heat, and the greater part of the Scots, worn out with an unsuccess- 
ful attack upon the Castle, had taken their supper and fallen asleep. 
In a moment they were awakened by a cry of “ Percy, Percy !” and 
the English, trusting that they could soon carry the encampment from 
their superiority of numbers, attacked it with the greatest fury. They 
were checked, however, not a little, by the barrier of waggons, and 
the brave defence made by the servants and camp-followers, which gave 
the knights time to arm, and enabled Douglas and the leaders to form 
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the men-at-arms in array, before Hotspur could reach their tents. 
The excellence of the position chosen by the Scottish Earl was now 
apparent; for, taking advantage of the ground, he silently and 
rapidly defiled round the wooded eminence already mentioned, which 
completely concealed his march, and when the greater part of the 
English were engaged in the marsh, suddenly raised his banner and 
set upon them in flank. It was now night; but the moon shone 
brightly, and the air was so clear and calm, that the light was almost 
equal to the day. Her quiet rays, however, fell on a very dreadful 
scene, for Percy became soon convinced that he had mistaken the 
lodgings of the servants for those of their masters, and, chafed and 
angry at the disappointment, drew back his men on firm ground, and 
encountered the Scots with the utmost fury. He was not, indeed,.so 
well supported as he might have been, as a large division of the 
English, under Sir Mathew Redman and Sir Robert Ogle, having 
made themselves masters of the encampment, had begun to plunder, 
and his own men were fatigued with their march ; whilst the Scots, 
under Douglas, Moray, and March, were fresh and well-breathed. 
Yet, with all these disadvantages, the English greatly outnumbered 
the enemy, and in the temper of their armour and their weapons, were 
far their superiors.’ ‘ 

‘ For many hours the battle raged with undiminished fury; banners 
rose and fell ; the voices of the knights shouting their war-cry, were 
mingled with the shrieks and groans of the dying, while the ground, 
covered with dead bodies, and shreds of armour, and slippery with 
blood, scarce afforded room for the combatants, so closely were they 
engaged, and so obstinately was every foot of earth contested. It 
was at this time that Douglas, wielding a battle-axe in both hands, 
and followed only by a few of his household, cut his way into the 
press of English knights, and throwing himself too rashly upon the 
spears, was borne to the earth, and soon mortally wounded in the 
head and neck. Yet at this time none knew who had fallen, for the 
English pressed on, and a considerable interval elapsed before the 
Earls of March and Moray again forced them to give back, and cleared 
the spot where Douglas lay bleeding to death. Sir James Lindsay 
was the first to discover his kinsman, and running up hastily, eagerly 
inquired how it fared with him ?—‘ But poorly,” said Douglas, “ I 
am dying in my armour, as my fathers have done, thanks be to God, 
not in my bed; but if you love me, raise my banner and press for- 
ward, for he who should bear.it lies slain beside me.” Lindsay in- 
stantly obeyed, and the banner of the crowned heart again rose amid 
the cries of ‘‘ Douglas!" so that the Scots firmly believed their leader 
was still in the field, and pressed on the English ranks with a courage 
which - at last compelled them wholly to give way. Hotspur and his 
brother, Sir Ralph Percy, surrendered after a stout resistance, and 
along with them nearly the whole chivalry of Northumberland and 
Durham were either slain or taken. , 

* At Otterburn the leaders, who were sitting in their gowns and 
doublets at supper when the first alarm reached them, had to arm in 
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extreme huste ; so that Douglas’s harnéss was in many places un- 
clasped, and the Earl of March actually fought all night without his 
helmet. One circumstance connected with the death of Douglas is 
too characteristic of the time to be omitted. His chaplain, a priest 
of the name of Lundie, had followed him to the war, and fought 
during the whole battle at his side. When his body was discovered, 
this warrior clerk was found bestriding his dying master, wielding 
his battle-axe, and defending him from injury. He became after- 
wards Archdeacon of North Berwick.” 


Mr. Tytler agrees with Froissart in. thinking that there never 
was a more chivalrous battle than this of Otterburn. He says, 


‘The singular circumstance under which it was fought, in a sweet 
moonlight night, the heroic death of Douglas, the very name of Hot- 
spur, all contribute to invest it with that delightful character of 
romance, so seldom coincident with the old realities of which history 
is composed ; and we experience, in its recital, something of the 
sentiment of the famous Sir Philip Sidney, ‘‘ who never could hear the 
song of the Douglas and Percy without having his heart stirred as 
with the sound of a trumpet.’””’ 


But Mr. Tytler very justly adds :~ 


*Tt ought not to be forgotten, that it was solely a chivalrous battle: 
it had nothing great in its motives, and nothing great in its results. 


It is as different in this respect from the battles of Stirling and Ban- 
nockburn, and from the many contests which distinguished the war 
of liberty, as the holy spirit of freedom from the petty ebullitions of 
national rivalry, or the desire of plunder and revenge. It was fought 
at a time when England had abandoned all serious designs against the 
independence of the neighbouring country, when the king and the 
great body of the Scottish people earnestly desired peace, and when 
the accomplishment of this desire would have been a real blessing to 
the nation ; but this blessing the Scottish aristocracy, who, like the 
feudal nobles of England and France, could not exist without public 
or private war, did not appreciate, and had no ambition to see realized. 
The war originated in the character of this class, and the principles 
which they adopted; and the power of the crown, and the influence 
of the commons, were yet infinitely too feeble to check their authority. 
On the contrary, this domineering power of the great feudal families 
was evidently on the increase in Scotland, and led, as we shall see in 
the sequel, to very dreadful results.'—Vol. iii. pp. 56—63. 


And “ this class,” true to their “ character ” and their “ prin- 
ciples,” has remained unaltered. If they have lost the power 
off cutting and maiming their fellow-subjects and burning their 
dwellings, the “influence of the commons” is still too feeble 
to prevent them from robbing them, and running them into 
debt sufficient to make the most sanguine despair. 

Upon the whole, Scotland will be greatly indebted to Mr. 
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Tytler for the history of which he has already afforded so favour- 
able a specimen. The want of such a history, complete, au- 
thentic, and ably written, has been long and deeply felt; and 
Mr. Tytler, by supplying the desideratum, will have rendered 
a service of no ordinary importance to his country. There are; 
it is true, already in existence several modern histories of Scot- 
land. But’unfortunately those of them that possess any degree 
of excellence are rather fragments of Scottish history then 
Scottish histories. From the recollection we retain of the others 
(which in the early enthusiasm of historical studies we not only 
attempted to read, but read), we should now be strongly in- 
clined to pronounce them unreadable. Besides the advantages 
of general talent and acquirement, Mr. Tytler possesses over 
these writers the additional and important advantage of having 
had recourse to sources of information which have not hitherto 
been explored. His style is, on the whole, good—though de- 
faced occdsionally by feeblenesses and inaccuracies which are 
unworthy of the author. We could cite several examples of 
tautological expressions ; but we abstain from doing so, con- 
fident that Mr. Tytler’s good taste will remove most of them 
from a second edition. There is one mode of incorrect expres- 
sion, however, which, as it is not quite so obvious, it may be 
proper to notice. There is an example of it in vol. iii. p. 23; 
“ might have been expected to have averted.” Here the objec- 
tion 1s to the second perfect. It is meant to be expressed, that 
at a given time past a certain act might be expected to avert 
a certain other act. Now the first perfect or rather pluperfect 
“ might have been expected,” completely effects the purpose of 
throwing back the mind of the reader to the “time past” in 
question. And the mind being thus thrown back, of course 
every thing then happening is to it in the relation of present. 
Consequently in such cases the second, viz. the infinitive verb 
should always be in the present tense: and the expression in 

uestion should stand, “ might have been expected to avert.” 

f Mr. Tytler will consult any of the classical Roman writers, 
who are in general much more a accurate in the 
employment of the tenses than we are, he will find that the best 
writers (Cicero for example) invariably gives to one of the verbs 
a present signification, and generally puts the infinitive verb in 
the present and not in the perfect. 

These volumes also contain many indications that the busi- 
ness of correcting the- press has been imperfectly performed. It 
seems doubtful, however, whether the following inconsistenc 
is to be referred to that cause. Mr. Tytler says [vol. ii. p. 114] 
‘The ransom finally agreed on was a hundred thousand pounds, 
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to be. paid by annual instalments of four thousand pounds.” 
“It was also declared, that until payment of the ransom there 
should be a ten years’ truce between the kingdoms.” How 
could a hundred thousand pounds be paid in ten years at the 
rate of four thousand pounds a year? Again [p. 125] he says, 
“he had already paid the first ten thousand marks.” 

There is also a glaring and, to the reader, most troublesome 
and perplexing inconsistency in his account of the pedigree of 
the competitors for the Scottish crown after the death of Alex- 
ander 3rd. Such oversights,—for in such a writer as Mr. Tytler 
they cannot proceed from ignorance,—are, to every reader who 
desires to receive clear ideas from what he reads, an exceeding 
annoyance, and ought to be proportionally avoided by every 
writer who aims at any object higher than that of b-lping to 
dispel the ennui of the lowest-minded, least intelle: val, and 
least enlightened of his species. Sir Walter Scott’s 2 -ount of 
the transaction above alluded to is no less distinguished for its 
clearness than for its brevity. 

There is in Sir Walter Scott [ History, vol. i. p. 11] a glaring 
instance of a non sequitur, which, though it evidently arises from 
haste, or an inadvertent transposition of the sentences, we are 
induced to allude to on account of the perplexity which it may 
occasion to many, particularly as the book is intended for wide 
circulation. We transcribe the passage :— 


‘Ungaria, sister of Ungus, king of Picts, was married to Aycha 4th, 
king of Scots, and their son Alpine succeeding his father as king of 
Scots, flourished from 833 to 836, in which last year he was slain, 
urging some contests in Galloway. The Pictish throne, then thrown 
open for want of an heir male, was claimed by Kenneth, son and 
successor of Alpine, who, asdescended of Ungaria, the sister of Ungus, 
urged his right of inheritance with an army. Wrad, the last of the 
Pictish monarchs, died at Forteviot, in 842, fighting in defence of his 
capital and kingdom, and the Pictish people were subdued.’ 


Now it is here observable that if the third of these three 


sentences be placed second, and the second third, sense and a 
sequitur will be obtained ; as they stand they are unintelligible. 





Art. III.—Memoirs, Correspondence, and Private Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, late President of the United States. Now first published 
from the original Manuscripts. Edited by Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph. 4 vols. 1829. Colburn and Bentley. 


"THIS is one of the most important publications ever presented 
to the world. In the catalogue of the benefactors of man- 
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kind, few deserve so high a station as Thomas Jefferson. As 
the author of the Declaration of Independence, and as one of 
the principal movers of the North American Revolution, his 
claims on the gratitude and admiration of posterity are divided 
with Washington, Franklin, and others, so excellent in their re- 
spective spheres, that it might be difficult, and would certainly 
be invidious, to say which was the most wise, the most dis- 
interested, the most persevering in the perilous, and, at times, 
almost hopeless path, of arduous and self-devoting duty. But 
American liberty was destined to a second, scarcely less peril- 
ous, though less conspicuous struggle; a struggle in which 
there were no wounds, and guns, and drums, to fix the attention 
of Europe; but one in which the best energies of feeling and 
thought were necessary to save the United States from the 
effects of the vague terrors, with which many of their well- 
meaning citizens were inspired by the excesses of the French 
Revolution ; and which, being worked on with all the arts of 
persuasion, by a large and influential party, in possession, for a 
time, of the government, who saw, or professed to see, no safety 
or permanence for political institutions, but in a government of 
corrupt influence, had very nearly thrown the young republic 
into the arms of something very like our own happy aristocrati- 
cal constitution. The good sense of the bulk of the people 
preserved them from this blessing ; but the main glory of the 
signal victory over the domestic enemy belongs, on this occasion, 
undividedly to Jefferson. 

The doctrines of anarchy and confusion, as they were called 
here; the doctrines against which, under the watchword of 
“ social order” and shouts “for God and the King,” we fired 
away in thirty years nearly three thousand millions of money in 
gunpowder, including the cost of the machinery, animate and 
inanimate, by which the said gunpowder was borne over land 
and sea for the final purposes of ignition, rarefaction, expansion, 
and explosion; the doctrines of the right of the possessors of 
life and property to choose for themselves the legislators who 
dispose of that life and property; of the right of the governed 
to discuss fully and freely, in censure as in praise, the public 
measures of their rulers, and the principles of their political and 
religious institutions ; these doctrines were brought at once and 
efficiently into action on ‘the accession of Jefferson to the Pre- 
sidency, and “ the dissolution of social order,” which our fire- 
and-sword logicians so long and confidently preached as the 
infallible consequence of the establishment of such maxims of 
government, consisted in the total abolition of internal taxes, in 
the rapid extinction of national debt, in the preservation of peace 
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with all the world, in the bloodless acquisition of the important 
territory of Louisiana, and the complete possession of the Mis- 
sissippi, in the efficient protection and ample reward of domestic 
industry, and in the establishment, beyond the reach of injury 
from the combined despotisms of the earth, of an asylum for the 
oppressed and unfortunate of all nations. 

r. Randolph, the editor of these volumes, has done little 
more than publish Jefferson’s papers as he found them; not 
supplying any connecting link, nor even the date of Jefferson’s 
death. We do not much object to this, because to impose on 
an executor the necessity of being an author, might be the cause 
of depriving the world of many valuable remains. All that can 
fairly be required from any one, to whom the papers of another 
are consigned in trust for the public, is an early and ungarbled 
publication of all that do not in any way trespass on the privacy 
of the living. To require more would be to require what must 
be sometimes difficult, sometimes impossible, and always a 
source of delay. The publication before us carries with it in- 
trinsic evidence of being an honest and complete publication of 
all papers of public interest. The sanctity of private life is re- 
spected throughout. It abounds with materials of knowledge 
and reflection to the historian, the philosopher, the patriot, the 
philanthropist ; with examples of high encouragement to all 
who make it their study to ameliorate the condition of their 
fellow-men; examples of the noblest objects of public good, 
pursued through good and evil fortune, through good and evil 
report, with undeviating and inflexible rectitude. 

The first paper in the collection is a memoir of himself, which 
Jefferson began in 1821, at the age of seventy-seven, but which 
he did not bring down later than the 21st of March, 1790. The 
first settler of the family appears to have been from the vicinity 
of Snowdon, a fact which may be recorded to the honour of 
Wales, though Jefferson is nota Cymric name. This must have 
been at a very early period of the American settlements. Jeffer- 
son’s father was the first of the family who occupied the lands 
which Jefferson inherited, called Shadwell, in Virginia. 

Jefferson himself was born in 1743 or 1744: he always con- 
cealed his birth-day, that it might not be publicly celebrated. 
He saw in such celebrations a germ of aristocratical distinctions ; 
and discouraged them, to the extent of his power, both by pre- 
cept and example. He received a tolerably good education, 
which he finished at William and Mary College in 1762. He 
then became a student of law, and in 1767 was inducted to the 
bar, at which he continued till the Revolution. 

In 1769, he became a member of the Virginia Legislature. 
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In 1772, he married Mrs. Bathurst Skelton, a widow of twenty- 
three. In 1774, when the bill had passed in the English Par- 
liament for shutting up the Port of Boston on the Ist of June, 
he was one of the young members of the Virginia Legislature, 
who (as always happens in great emergencies) took the lead 
out of the hands of the old ones, and oe carried a Resolution 
for fixing on the Ist of June as “a day of fasting, humiliation, 
and prayer, to implore Heaven to avert from us the evils of 
civil war, to inspire us with firmness in support of our rights, 
and to turn the hearts of the King and Parliament to modera- 
tion and justice.” The effect of this measure on the minds of 
the people appears to have been very great. Jefferson was one 
of the first dle tes to the Convention, which was then elected 
for choosing delegates to a general Congress of the Colonies, 
which met for the first time, at Philadelphia, on the 5th of 
September, 1774. He was himself one of the delegates to the 
second Congress, in which he took his seat on the 21st of June, 
1775. 

On the 7th of June, 1776, the delegates from Virginia (Jeffer- 
son being one), in obedience to instructions from their con- 
stituents, | ey to Congress to declare the Colonies inde- 
pendent of Great Britain. The proposal was adopted. Jefferson 
drew up the Declaration, which, after three days of discussion, 
was carried with some alterations, and signed by every member 
present, except one. It affords a remarkable proof of the 
general good sense and judgment of the members of this Con- 
gress, that every change which was sanctioned in this most 
important of documents was a change for the better. 

On the Ist of June, 1779, Jefferson was appointed governor 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia. At the end of the second 
year he resigned his administration, from a persuasion that 
under the pressure of invasion the civil and military power 
should be united in a military commander: General Nelson was 
appointed to succeed him. About this time he appears to have 
been marked out as an especial object of vengeance by Lord 
Cornwallis. 


‘ Lord Cornwallis then proceeded to the Point of Fork, and en- 
camped his army from thence all along the main James River, to a 
seat of mine, called Elk-hill, opposite to Elk Island, and a little below 
the mouth of the Byrd Creek. [You will see all these places exactly 
laid down in the map annexed to my notes on Virginia, printed by 
Stockdale.] He remained in this position ten days, his own head- 
quarters being in my house at that place. I had time to remove most 

_of the effects out of the house. He destroyed all my growing crops 
of corn and tobacco; he burnt all my barns, containing ae 
Y 
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articles of the last year, having first taken what corn he wanted ; he 
used, as was to be expected,all my stock of cattle,sheep,and hogs, for 
the sustenance of his army, and carried off all the horses capable of 
service ; of those too young for service he cut the throats; and he 
burned all the fences on the plantation, so as to leave it an absolute 
waste. He carried off also about thirty slaves. Had this been to 
give them freedom he would have done right ; but it was to consign 
them to inevitable death, from the small pox and putrid fever then 
raging inhis camp. ThisI knew afterwards to be the fate of twenty- 
seven of them: I never had news of the remaining three, but pre- 
sumed they shared the same fate. When I say that Lord Cornwallis 
did all this, Ido not mean that he carried about the torch in his own 
hands, but that it was all done under his eye; the situation of the 
house in which he was, commanding a view of every part of the 
plantation, so that he must have seen every fire. I relate these things 
on my own knowledge, in a great degree ; as I was on the ground 
soon after he left it. He treated the rest of the neighbourhood some- 
what in the same style, but not with that spirit of total extermination 
with which he seemed to rage over my possessions. Wherever he 
went the dwelling-houses were plundered of every thing which could 
be carried off. Lord Cornwallis’s character in England would forbid 
the belief that he shared in the plunder; but that his table was served 
with the plate thus pillaged from private houses can be proved by 
many hundred eye-witnesses.'—Vol. ii. p. 336. 


On the 6th of June, 1783, he was appointed by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia a delegate toCongress, which was then sitting 
at Annapolis ; and was one of the delegates who ratified the 
definitive treaty of peace which was signed at Paris on the 3rd 
of September, 1783, and ratified in Congress, without a dis- 
senting voice, on the 14th of January, 1784. ’ 

On the 7th of May following, he was appointed a minister 
plenipotentiary, in addition to Mr. Adams and Dr. Franklin, 
for negociating treaties of commerce with foreign nations. He 
arrived at Paris in August, accompanied by Dr. Franklin from 
Passy, and being shortly afterwards joined by Mr. Adams from 
the Hague. He remained in Europe till October, 1789, and 
witnessed the origin of the French Revolution, respecting which 
his correspondence gives much interesting and authentic detail, 
and much valuable opinion; and his observations are recapi- 
tulated in his unfinished Memoir. In this Memoir, begun, be 
it remembered, in 1821, he winds up this portion of his subject 
thus :— 

© Here I discontinue my relation of the French Revolution. The 
minuteness with which I have so far given its details, is disproportioned 
to the general scale of my narrative. But I have thought it justified, 
by the interest which the whole world must take in this Revolution. 
As yet we are but in the first chapter of its history. The appeal ta 
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the rights of man, which had been made in the United States, was 
taken up by France, first of the European nations. From her the 
spirit has spread over those of the South. The tyrants of the North 
have allied indeed against it, but it is irresistible. Their opposition 
will only multiply its millions of human victims ; their own satellites 
will catch it, and the condition of man through the civilized world, 
will be finally and greatly ameliorated. This is a wonderful instance 
of great events from small causes. So inscrutable is the arrangement 
of causes and consequences in this world, that a two-penny duty on 
tea, unjustly imposed, in a sequestered part of it, changes the condi- 
tion of all its inhabitants. —Vol. i. p. 90. 


Jefferson returned to America at the end of 1789, ona temporary 
leave of absence ; but he had scarcely landed in America, when 
he received from General Washington (then President) the 
appointment of Secretary of State, which prevented his intended 
return to Paris. Much as the cessation of his invaluable 
testimony to the progressive events of the French Revolution is 
to be lamented, it is still evident that his proper sphere of action 
was in America. His residence in Europe had served, by the 
contrasts which were continually before his eyes in the condition 
of the people, to confirm him in the love of the young institu- 
tions of his own country; and his presence in America was 
essential to the existence of those institutions. Hamilton, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, a staunch federalist, carried through 
many measures which Jefferson cordially disapproved ; amongst 
others a tax on home-distilled spirits, which laid the foundation 
of an Excise, produced dissatisfaction and open resistance, and 
had nearly broken up the Union. Hamilton’s object was, to 
strengthen the hands of the general government, to give it 
sufficient strength to do right in spite of the people. 


‘Ata cabinet dinner in April, 1791, Adams having said of the 
British Constitution, ‘‘ Purge that Constitution of its corruption, and 
give to its popular branch equality of representation, and it would be 
the most perfect Constitution ever devised by the wit of man ;” 
Hamilton paused, and said, ‘‘ Purge it of its corruption, and give to 
its popular branch equality of representation, and it would become an 
impracticable government: as it stands at present, with all its sup- 
posed defects, it is the most perfect government which ever existed.” 
‘© And this,” says Jefferson, ‘‘was assuredly the exact line which 
separated the political creed of these two gentlemen. Adams was for 
two hereditary branches and an honest elective one ; Hamilton for 
an hereditary king, with a House of Lords and Commons corrupted 
to his will, and standing between him and the people.” ’—Vol. iv. 
p. 461. 


Certainly of all the men that ever set about establishing a 
“ firm of Corrupter-General and Company” on the other side of 
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the Atlantic, Hamilton was one of the most zealous and efficient. 
Proceeding on the principle, that man could be governed by one of 
two motives only, force or sinister interest, and that force in the 
United States was out of the question, he adapted his financial 
schemes to the securing of a majority in Congress. The act for 
paying off at par the certificates of debt given in the latter part 
of the Revolution, was one of these schemes. Many of these 
certificates had been sold by the original holders at two shillings 
in the pound. As soon as the passing of the act was foreseen 
by Hamilton and his friends, expresses were sent all over the 

nion to purchase up the certificates, before the holders, in the 
more distant places especially, could possibly know that Con- 
gress had provided for their redemption at par. “ Immense 
sums were thus filched from the poor and ignorant, and fortunes 
accumulated by those who had themselves been poor enough 
before. Men thus enriched by the dexterity of a leader, would 
follow of course the chief who was leading them to fortune, and 
become the zealous instruments of his enterprises.” 

Another of Hamilton’s fiscal manceuvres was the Assumption. 
The debts contracted, and the money expended, by the separate 
States during the war, was pretended to have been for general 
tag 0 ; the amount, not being ascertainable, was guessed to 

e twenty millions ; the fair distribution of these twenty millions 
among the several States was the subject of another guess ; and 
those who, in the midst of all this guessing, guessed that the 
partisans of the Treasury got the largest share of the spoil, 
were not the least correct guessers on the occasion. 

Hamilton did not, and could not, corrupt a majority of the 
Congress ; but his purchased partizans turned the balance which 
the honest men of both parties had held nearly in equipoise. 
His next scheme was the Bank of the United States at Phila- 
delphia, which, till the seat of government was removed to 
Washington, gave the Treasury great and permanent influence 
in the appointment and re-appointment of members of both 
Houses as Directors. 

General Washington did not understand these devices, and 
Jefferson, to whom they were abhorrent, determined to withdraw 
from all political connection with their authors and supporters. 
He would allow of nocompromise with the first steps of despotism ; 
he would give the General Government no power which the 
State Government could exercise ; he would have the General 
Government strong to execute the national will, and impotent to 
coerce it; he would furnish it with no means of corruption, or 
of intimidation, or of delusion. He was less dismayed by the 
temporary excesses of the French Revolution, than fixed in his 
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abhorrence of the inflictions of unrestrained power which had 
preceded and caused it. Washington vainly endeavoured to 
reconcile Jefferson and Hamilton, to induce them to draw toge- 
ther for the advancement of public business. It was impossi- 
ble ; their principles were wide as the poles asunder. Jefferson 
resigned his office on the 31st of December, 1793. 

“ This gentleman,” says the biographer of General Washing- 
ton, “ withdrew from his political station at a moment when he 
stood particularly high in the esteem of his countrymen. His 
fixed —— to the financial schemes which had been pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Treasury, and approved by the 
legislative and executive departments of the government; his 
ardent and undisguised attachment to the revolutionary party in 
France; the dispositions which he was declared to possess in 
regard to Great Britain, and the popularity of his opinions re- 
specting the constitution of the United States, had devoted to 
him that immense party, whose sentiments were supposed to 
comport with his, on most or all of these interesting subjects. 

“To the opposite party he had: of course become particularly 
unacceptable; but the publication of his correspondence with 
M. Genet, dissipated much of the prejudice which had been 
excited against him. He had in that correspondence maintained, 
with great ability, the opinions embraced by the federalists on 
those points of difference which had arisen between the two re- 
publics, and which, having become universally the subjects of 
discussion, had in some measure displaced those topics on which 
parties had previously divided. ‘The partiality for France that 
was conspicuous through the whole of it, detracted nothing 
from its merit in the opinion of the friends of the administra- 
tion, because, however decided might be their determination to 
support their own government in a controversy with any nation 
whatever, they felt all the partialities for that republic which 
the correspondence expressed. The hostility of his enemies 
therefore was, for a time, considerably lessened, without a 
corresponding diminution of the attachment of his friends. In 
office it would have been impracticable long to preserve these 
dispositions ; and it would have been difficult to maintain that 
ascendancy which he held over the minds of those who had 
supported, and probably would continue to support, every pre- 
tension of the French republic, without departing from princi- 

les and measures which he had openly and ably defended.”— 
See Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. v. page 406. 

Jefferson resided in retirement at his seat, Monticello, on his 
ternal estate in Virginia, from the beginning of 1794, till the 
pring of 1797, when John Adams was elected President and 
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Jefferson Vice-President, for four years, from the 4th of March. 
We may remind our readers incidentally, that the first President 
and Vice-President of the United States were general Wash- 
ington and John Adams, who were elected for four years, from 
the 4th of March, 1789, and re-elected for four years, from the 
4th of March, 1793. 

The office of Vice-President did not impose much public 
duty on its holder, and consequently did not much interrupt 
the domestic retirement of Jetferson, who, differing decidedly 
from the President, on almost all essential points of politics, 
abstained as much as possible from interference in the business 
of government. 

The federalists (as the advocates for a strong General 
Government were cailed), made great strides towards Angli- 
cising the American constitution during the Presidency of 
Adams. Amongst other blessings, they established a Libel- 
law, making all printed matter that did not please them, 
seditious and blasphemous. They were for a strong hand over 
every thing, the press included. It is futile to say of them, as 
some of their advocates do, that they were as true republicans as 
their opponents, and had no intention to introduce either 
monarchy or aristocracy. It is sufficient for us to be convinced 
that the tendency of their measures was to introduce one or 
both of them. If they had brought about such a result, it 
would have been no satisfaction to the friends of liberty to be 
assured, that the authors of the mischief were men of honesty 
and honour, who had gone further than they intended. Hell 1s 
paved with good intentions ; but heaven forbid that any portion 
of the pavement should be made of the liberties of America. 

Now came the Presidential elections of 1800. The republi- 
cans, thoughout the States, felt the necessity of arousing them- 
selves to restore and preserve the purity of their constitution. 
The federalists, on the other hand, redoubled their exertions to 
maintain the ground they had gained, and the excesses committed 
by the French people on breaking the chains of centuries, had 
terrified many well-meaning persons into the federal ranks. 
The comparative strength of the parties was doubtful ; and had 
not the high moral and political character of Jefferson pre- 
sented itself as a rallying point for the republicans, the triumph 
of the federalists oeahd have been secure. It is impossible to 
read the events and opinions of that time, without perceiving 
that never were the best interests of mankind in more imminent 
danger. ‘This election was not like one of ours, a mere contest 
of nick-names: it was really and truly a contest for civil and 
religious liberty, against the principles of despotism, 
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The federal candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency: were Adams and Pinckney ; the republican candidates 
were Jefferson and Burr. 

At that time (for the law has since been altered) the State 
electors did not vote for President and Vice-President distinctly, 
but the highest number of votes determined the President, and 
the next highest number the Vice-President. The intention of 
the republicans was to have Jefferson President, and Burr 
Vice-President ; but the votes for them were equal: the num- 
bers being, Jefferson 73; Burr 73; Adams 65 ; Pinckney 64. 
The choice between the two highest candidates devolved on 
Congress, and it became the object of the federalists to defeat 
the intention of the republicans, by making Burr President. 
The law required that the successful candidate should have, not 
merely a majority in Congress, but a majority of all the States. 
There were then sixteen States in the Union. Two of these 
neutralised their votes by taking opposite sides. Eight voted 
for Jefferson, six for Burr. Nine votes were required for 
a majority of the States. The Congress voted thirty-five times 
on this question. At length some of the less factious of the 
federalists became alarmed, and the first votes were ten for 
Jefferson, and four for Burr. 

If the original opposition had been persevered in, there would 
have been no election, and the federalists had it in contempla- 
tion to nominate a President of the Senate pro tempore by whet, 
they said, would be only a stretch of the constitution. The 
republican party met this menace by declaring their intention, 
in the event of the constitution being so stretched, to call 
a convention for re-organising and amending the government. 
This was and is the constitutional remedy for abuses of power 
in the American Legislature. 


‘If they could have been permitted,’ says Jefferson to Monroe, 
‘to pass a law for putting the government into the hands of an 
officer, they would certainly have prevented an election. But we 
thought it best to declare, openly and firmly, one and all, that the day 
such an act passed, the middle States would arm, and that no such 
usurpation, even for a single day, should be submitted to. 

‘ This first shook them, and they were completely alarmed at the 
resource for which we declared ; to wit, a convention to re-organise 
the government, and to amend it. The very word convention gives 
them the horrors, as in the present democratical spirit of America, they 
fear they should lose some of the favourite morsels of the constitu- 
tion. Many attempts have been made to obtain terms and promises 
from me. I have declared to them unequivocally, that I would not 
receive the government on capitulation—that I would not go into it 
with my hands tied,—Vol. iii. p. 460, 
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In another place Jefferson says,— 


‘When the election between Burr and myself was kept in sus- 
pense by the federalists, and they were meditating to place the Pre- 
sident of the Senate at the head of the government, I ealled on Mr. 
Adams, with a view to have this desperate measure prevented by his 
negative. He grew warm in an instant, and said, with a vehemence 
he had not used towards me before, “‘ Sir, the event of the election is 
within your own power. You have only to say you will do justice to 
the public creditors, maintain the navy, and not disturb those holding 
offices, and the government will instantly be put into your hands. 
We know it is the wish of the people it should be so.” ‘‘ Mr, Adams,” 
said I, ‘1 know not what part of my conduct in either public or 
private life, can have authorised a doubt of my fidelity to the public 
engagements. I say, however, I will not come into the government 
by capitulation; I will not enter on it but in perfect freedom to 
follow the dictates of my own judgment.” ’—Vol. iv. p. 161. 


When the election was determined in Jefferson’s favour he 
expressed himself as follows, to John Dickinson :— 


‘ The storm through which we have passed has been tremendous 
indeed, The tough sides of our argosie have been thoroughly tried : 
her strength has stood the waves into which she was steered, with a 
view to sink her. We shall put her on her republican tack, and she 
will now shew, by the beauty of her motion, the skill of her builders. 
Figure to yourself apart, our fellow citizens have been led hood-winked 
from their principles, by a most extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances. But the band is removed, and they now see for themselves. 
I hope to see shortly a perfect consolidation, to effect which, nothing 
shall be spared on my part, short of the abandonment of the principles of 
our revolution. A just and solid republican government maintained here, 
will be a standing monument and example for the aim and imitation 
of the people of other countries ; and I join with you in the hope 
and belief that they will see, from our example, that a free govern- 
ment is of all others the most energetic; that the inquiry which has 
been excited among the mass of mankind by our revolution, and its 
consequences, will ameliorate the condition of man over a great 

rtion of the globe. Whata satisfaction have we in the contempla- 
tion of the benevolent effects of our efforts, compared with those of 
the leaders on the other side, who have discountenanced all advances 
in science as dangerous innovations, have endeavoured to render philo- 
sophy and republicanism terms of reproach, to persuade us that man 
cannot be governed but by the rod, &c. I shall have the happiness of 
living and dying in the contrary hope.’-—Vol. iii. p. 462. 

Jefferson, in one of his subsequent letters calls the result of 
this first contest the Revolution of 1800 :— 

‘It was as real a revolution in the principles of our government as 
that of 1776 was in its form; not effected, indeed, by the sword, as 
that, but by the rational and peaceable instrument of reform—the suf 
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frages of the people. The nation declared its will by dismissing 
functionaries of one principle and electing those of another, in the 
two branches, executive and legislative, submitted to their election.’ — 
Vol. iv. p. 324, 


The principles then established have been the governing prin- 
ciples from that time to the present. At Jefferson’s second 
election in 1804, he received 162 votes against 14; and it is a 
most remarkable circumstance, and one which speaks volumes in 
favour of the elective system and the manner of conducting it in 
America, that the two men who appear in the whole course of 
his previous correspondence to have been most after his own 
heart—Madison and Monroe,—were those who succeeded him 
for eight years each in the Presidency, accomplishing “ twenty- 
four years of administration in republican forms and principles,” 
which (changing, as we confidently may do, the language of 
Jefferson from the future to the past) have “so consecrated them 
in the eyes of the people as to secure them against the danger 
of change.”* The election of General Jackson, after the 
younger Adams had served four years only, strongly confirms 
this opinion. 

The administration of Jefferson was, as has been observed by 
Waden,*+ “ perhaps the first instance in the history of parties, of 
a body of men raised to power abiding faithfully by the prin- 
ciples they had professed during their exclusion, and with self- 
denying honesty labouring to diminish the amount of influence 
and patronage they received from their predecessors.” This 
administration was distinguished by many important events :— 
The entire abolition of internal taxes—the repeal of the alien 
law—the extinction of the seditious libel law—the effective 
diminution of the national debt—the reduction of the annual 
expenditure—the discarding of all forms of state—the extinction 
of the native right to a hundred million acres of the national do- 
main—the purchase of Louisiana—and “ the preservation of 
peace with the civilized world through a season of uncommon 
difficulty and trial.” j 

To this catalogue of inestimable benefits to his country and 
the world it would, be idle to look for anything simile aut secun- 





* «Nor is the election of Monroe an inefficient circumstance in our 
felicities. Four-and-twenty years, which he will accomplish, of adminis- 
tration in republican forms and principles, will so consecrate them in the 
eyes of the people as to secure them against the danger of change,’— 

efferson to La Fayette, May 14, \817.—Vol. iv. p. 312. 2 

+ “Statistical, Political, and Historical Account of the United States,” 
vol. iii. 


- 489. 
t ryt she of the General Assembly of Virginia, vol. iv. p. 449. 
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dum in the longest reigns which history calls glorious. Of con- 
trasts there is a miserable superabundance ; and will be, till 
men shall be wise enough, throughout the world, to give more 
honour to their benefactors than to their destroyers. 

Jefferson established the inviolate liberty of the press, and 
maintained it inviolate in spite of the strongest personal temp- 
tations to the contrary; for never were mendacity, calumny, 
and scurrility carried to a more unblushing extent, than in the 
attacks on his character in the federal papers during his admi- 
nistration. We speak from our most distinct recollection of 
the American newspapers of that time. His forbearance only 
stimulated further outrages; but he opposed to them, in calm- 
ness and silence, the shield of his own undeviating rectitude ; 
and wisely did he so, as the immense majority by which he was 
re-elected, and the testimonials of public approbation which 
accompanied him into retirement, abundantly testify. 

He had very early expressed an opinion, that it would be 
“better to have newspapers without a government, than a. go- 
vernment without newspapers.” When at a time long subse- 
quent to this he expressed his conviction of “ the melancholy 
truth, that a complete suppression of the press could not more 
effectually deprive the nation of its benefits than was done by 
its pe ote prostitution to falsehood,” and by “ the demo- 
ralising practice of feeding the public mind habitually on slander, 
and the depravity of taste which this nauseous aliment in- 
duces,” he still never thought for a moment of repressing or 
circumscribing public discussion by positive law. He placed 
the strongest reliance on the good sense of the people to coun- 
teract the misleadings of the press; and at a still later period 
(Nov. 1823) he repeated his original and unaltered opinion :— 
“The only security for honest and unoppressive government 
is ina free press. ‘The agitation it produces must be submitted 
to. It is necessary to keep the waters pure.” 

After his retirement from the presidency he was elected a 
visitor and rector of the University which was founded within 
a few miles of his seat, Monticello; and he divided his time 
between the superintendence of this institution, the business of 
his farm, and reading; carrying on at the same time a very 
extensive correspondence, much of it against his will; but he 
seems, though free from most superstitions, to have been not 
free from that of thinking it necessary to answer letters; and as 
he received one thousand two hundred and sixty-seven in a 
single year, we may see to what an extent he was a victim to 
his urbanity. He says he had rather be a cabbage than have 
to write so many letters; this, too, with a crippled wrist. The 
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majority of these were “ letters of inquiry, always of good will 
—sometimes from friends—oftener from persons unknown, but 
written kindly and civilly, and to which, therefore, civility re- 
quired answers.” 

Barring this dreadful infliction, his submission to which is 
wonderful, his life in retirement seems to have been a happy 
one, though latterly embittered by pecuniary difficulties. He 
had necessarily neglected his patrimonial estate during the 
course of his public life. He had gained nothing in the public 
service, and had retired from office “with hands as clean as 
they were empty.” He had to pay 1200 dollars on account of 
some guarantee for a friend, and he felt this very severely on 
the depreciation of land and produce, which was consequent 
on one of the periodical explosions in the wretched paper- 
currency of America. He applied to Congress for permission 
to dispose of his estate by lottery. The application was re- 
jected ; wisely, we think, on general principles: though, if an 
exception were ever to be admitted, this was undoubtedly the 
case. There is much to be said on both sides, and we have not 
space for the discussion. 

The friendship between Jefferson and Adams, which had 
existed for years, when it was interrupted by the circumstances 
which placed them in opposition to each other as the heads of 
the federal and republican parties, was renewed after Jefferson’s 
retirement, and appears to have continued uninterrupted till 
their deaths. Jefferson and Adams, by a singular coincidence, 
died both on the same day, the 4th of July, 1826, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence: Jefferson 
being then eighty-two, and Adams nearly ninety. 

The last letter in these volumes is from Jefferson to Mr. 
Weightman, dated ten days before his death, June 24th, 1826, 
expressing his sorrow at being unable to be present at the cele- 
bration of this fiftieth anniversary in Washington. The calm 
judgment of his age adhered with undiminished earnestness to 
the deliberately-adopted principles of his earliest political life, 
and the repetition of his principles and his hopes, in these his 
last recorded words, will be read with double interest, from the 
occasion on which they were written, and because they may be 
justly regarded as the divini hominis cycnea vox et oratio. 


* Monticello, June 24, 1826. 


‘The kind invitation I received from you, on the part of the citizens 
of the City of Washington, to be present with them at their celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of American Independence, as one of 
the surviving signers of an instrument pregnant with our own, and 
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the fate of the world, is most flattering to myself, and heightened by 
the honourable accompaniment proposed for the comfort of such a 
journey. It adds sensibly to the suffering of sickness to be deprived 
by it of a personal participation in the rejoicings of that day, but 
acquiescence is a duty under circumstances not placed among those 
we are permitted to control. I should, indeed, with peculiar delight, 
have met and exchanged these congratulations personally with the 
small band, the remnant of that host of worthies who joined with us 
on that day in the bold and doubtful election we were to make for our 
country, between submission or the sword, and to have enjoyed with 
them the consolatory fact, that our fellow-citizens, after half a cen- 
tury of experience and prosperity, continue to approve the choice we 
made. May it be to the world, what 1 believe it will be (to some 
parts sooner, to others later, but finally to all), the signal of arousing 
men to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and super- 
stition had persuaded them to bind themselves, and to assume the 
blessings and security of self-government. That form which we have 
substituted restores the free right to the unbounded exercise of reason 
and freedom of opinion. All eyes are opened, or opening to the rights 
of man. The general spread of the light of science has already laid 
open-to every view the palpable truth, that the mass of mankind has 
not been born with saddles on their backs, nor a favoured few booted 
and spurred, ready to ride them legitimately by the grace of God. 
‘These are grounds of hope for others. For ourselves let the annual 
return of this day for ever refresh our recollections of these rights, 
and an undiminished devotion to them. 

‘I will ask permission here to express the pleasure with which I 
should have met my ancient neighbours of the City of Washington 
and its vicinities, with whom I passed so many years of a pleasing 
social intercourse—an intercourse which so much relieved the anxieties 
of the public cares, and left impressions so deeply engraved in my 
affections as never to be forgotten. With my regret that ill health 
forbids me the gratification of an acceptance, be pleased to receive for 
yourself, and those for whom you write, the assurance of my highest 
respect and friendly attachments. 


‘Tuomas JEFFERSON.’ 
Vol. iv. p. 451, 


We know nothing more beautiful in the records of the retire- 
ment of illustrious men, than the manner in which these veteran 
statesmen renewed and continued their correspondence. Their 
opposition had been one of real and most important principle. 
It was ardent in proportion to its sincerity. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that in respect to their private intercourse, Adams had 
fallen off from Jefferson, not Jefferson from Adams. But in 
1811 (two years after Jefferson’s retirement from the Presidency) 
Adams, in conversation with a mutual friend, adverted to the 
unprincipled licentiousness of the press against Jefferson, and 
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added, “I always loved Jefferson, and still love him.” This 
was communicated to Jefferson, who had always lamented the 
interruption of their private friendship, and in another month 
we find their correspondence renewed. 

The opinions of Jefferson on all the most important questions 
in morals, politics, and religion :—On the true principles of good 
Government :'—On the characters of European Governments in 
practice, both from distant views of their great proceedings, and 
from close observations, during his residence in Europe, of their 
minor details, of the subdivisions of their machinery, of their 
influence on the well-being of the unprivileged producers, who 
compose the bulk of the people, and of their consecration to the 
exclusive interests of the privileged non-producers, who com- 
pose the ruling and sub-ruling few :—On their kings,’ their 
aristocracy,® and their rabble, as contrasted with anything that 





1, Feperauists AND Repusiicans.—* Both of our political parties, 
at least the honest part of them, agree conscientiously in the same object— 
the public good ; but they differ essentially in what they deem the means 
of promoting that good. One side believesit best done by one composition 
of the governing powers ; the other by a different one. One fears most 
the ignorance of the people; the other the selfishness of rulers indepen- 
dent of them. Which is right, time and experience will prove. We think 
that one side of this experiment bas been long enough tried, and proved 
not to promote the good of the many; and that the other has not been 
fairly and sufficiently tried.” 

** Our opponents think the reverse. With whichever opinion the body 
of the nation concurs, that must prevail. My anxieties on this subject 
will never carry me beyond the use of fair and honourable means, of truth 
and reason; nor have they ever lessened my esteem for moral worth, nor 
alienated my affections for a single friend, who did not first withdraw him- 
self. Whenever this has happened, I confess I have not been insensible to it : 
yet have ever kept myself-open to a return of their justice. I conclude 
with sincere prayers for your health and happiness, that yourself, and 
Mr. Adams may long enjoy the tranquillity you desire and merit, and see, in 
the prosperity of your family, what is the consummation of the last and 
warmest of human wishes.” 1908. Vol. iv. p. 28. 

2. Kines.—** So much for the blessings of having kings, and magistrates 
who would be kings. From these events our young republics may learn 
useful lessons — never to call on foreign powers to cette their differences ; to 
guard against hereditary magistrates; to prevent their citizens from 
psa so established in wealth and power as to be thought worthy of 
alliance by marriage with the nieces, sisters, &c. of kings.”’—Paris, 1789. 
Vol. ii. p. 224. 

3. Arisrocracy.—“‘Though the day may be at some distance, beyond 
the reach of our Jives perhaps, yet it will certainly come, when a single 
fibre left of this institution (the order of the Cincinnati) will produce an 
hereditary aristocracy, which will change the form of our government 
from the best to the worst in the world. To know the mass of evil which 
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can properly be called a people :‘+—On the practical excellencies 
of the government of the United States ; on the actual defects in 
it, and on the means of amending them :'—On the foreign policy 
of the United States, which he frequently embodies in the com- 
prehensive words, “ Free commerce with all nations, alliance 
with none ;” to which he added, in substance, “ Quarrels with 
none but where our vital interests force them upon us,” as 
in the question of English impressment of American seamen, 
which America must always resist, even at the price of eternal 
war :°—On the formation of an efficient protecting navy :—On 





flows from this fatal source, a person must be in France ; he must see the 
finest soil, the finest climate, the most compact State, the most benevolent 
character of people, and every earthly advantage combined, insufticient to 
prevent this scourge from rendering existence a curse to twenty-four out of 
twenty-five parts of the inhabitants of this country.”—Jefferson to Wash- 
ington. 1786. Vol. ii. p. 62. 

4. Rassite or Evropean Cities.—‘‘ But even in Europe a change 
has sensibly taken place in the mind of man. Science had liberated the 
ideas of those who read and reflect, and the American example had kindled 
feelings of right in the people. An insurrection has consequently begun, 
of science, talents, and courage, against rank and birth which have fallen 
into contempt. It has failed in its first effort, because the mobs of the 
cities, the instruments used for its accomplishment, debased by ignorance, 
poverty, and vice, could not be restrained to rational action. But the 
world will recover from the panic of this first catastrophe. Science is 
progressive, and talents and enterprise on the alert. Resort may be had to 
the people of the country, a more governable power from their principles 
and subordination ; and rank and birth and tinsel-aristocracy will finally 
shrink into insignificance, even there. This, however, we have no right to 
meddle with. It suffices for us, if the moral and physical condition 
of our own citizens qualifies them to select the able and good for the direc- 
tion of their government, with a recurrence of elections at such short 
periods as will enable them to displace an unfaithful servant before the 
mischief he meditates be irremediable.”” 1813. Vol. iv. p. 236. 

5. IMPROVEMENTS DESIRED.—‘ The sum of these amendments. is—- 
1. General suffrage. 2. Equal representation in the legislature. 3. An 
executive chosen by the people. 4. Judges elective or moveable. 5. 
Justices, jurors, and sheriffs elective. 6. Ward divisions. And 7. Periodi- 
cal amendments of the constitution.’—1816. Vol. iv. p. 297. 

6. Enauisn Imrpressment.—“ Entering our ships, I say, under a pre- 
text of searching for, and taking out their seamen, they took ours, native 
as well as naturalized, knowing them to be ours, merely because’ they 
wanted them, insomuch that no American could safely cross the ocean, 
or venture to pass by sea from one to another of our own ports. It: is not 
long since they impressed at sea two nephews of general Washington, 
returning from Europe, and then put them, as common: seamen, under 
the ordinary discipline of their ships-of-war. There are certainly other 
wrongs te be settled between England and us, but of a minor character, 
and such as a proper spirit of conciliation on both sides would not permit 
to continue them at war. The sword, however, can never again be 
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their true interests in respect of acquisition of territory, 
especially in the two great practical cases, now settled, of 
Louisiana and the Floridas, and in those which remain to be 
settled, of Mexico and Cuba: of their domestic policy in 
respect of taxes, paper currency,’ domestic manufactures,® 





sheathed until the personal safety of an American on the ocean, among 
the most important and most vital of the rights we possess, is completely 
provided for.” 1813. Vol. iv, p. 193. 

(2.) Enexisu Impressment.—P. S. February 26.— My letter had not yet 
been sealed, when I received news of our peace. I am glad of it, and espe- 
cially that we closed the war with the éclat of the action at New Orleans. 
But I consider it as an armistice only, because no security is provided 
against the impressment of our seamen. While this is unsettled, we are in 
hostility of mind with England, although actual deeds of arms may be 
suspended by a truce. If-she thinks the exercise of this outrage is worth 
eternal war, eternal war it must be, or extermination of the one or 
the other party. The first act of impressment she commits on an 
American will SS answered by reprisal, or by a declaration of war here; 
and the interval must be merely a state of preparation for it. In this we 
have much to do, in further fortifying our sea-port-towns, providing 
military stores, classing and disciplining our militia, arranging our 
financial system, and above all, promoting our domestic manufactures, 
ang” Yr taken such roots as never again can be shaken.’’—1815. Vol. 
iv. p. 258-9. ; 

7. Parer-cuRRENCY AND Banxs.—‘‘ We seem equally incorrigible 
in our financial course. Although a century of British experience has 
proved to what a wonderful extent the funding on specific taxes enables 
a nation to anticipate in war the resources of peace, and although the 
other nations of Europe have tried and trodden every path of force or 
folly in fruitless quest of the same object, yet we still expect to find in 
juggling tricks and banking dreams, that money can be made out of 
nothing, and in sufficient quantity to meet the expenses of a heavy war by 
sea and land. It is said, indeed, that money cannot be borrowed from our 
merchants, as from those of England: but it can be borrowed from our 

eople. They will give you all the necessaries of war they produce, if, 
instead of the bankrupt trash they are now obliged to receive for want of 
any other, you will give them a paper promise, founded on a specific pledge, 
and of a size for common circulation. But you say the merchants will not 
take this paper. What the people take the merchants must take, or sell 
nothing. All these doubts and fears prove only the extent of all the 
dominion which the banking institutions have obtained over the minds of 
our citizens, and especially of those inhabiting cities or other banking 
places ; and this dominion must be broken, or it will break us. But here, 
as in the other case, we must make up our mind to suffer yet longer, before 
we can get right. The misfortune is, that in the meantime we shall plunge 
ourselves into inextinguishable debt, and entail on our posterity an inhe- 
ritance of eternal taxes, which will bring our government and people into 
the condition of those of England, a nation of pikes and gudgeons, the 
latter bred merely as food for the former.””—Vol. iv. p. 251. 

8. Domestic Manuractures.—*< Of company establishments we have 
none. We use little machinery. The spinning-jenny, and loom, with the 
flying shuttle, can be managed in a family; but nothing more compli- 
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defensive military force, education? freedom of the press,” 
religious liberty," laws of entail and primogeniture,’ (which were, 
chiefly by his instrumentality, abolished), the state and probable 
consequences of negro slavery,’ and the Missouri question, 





cated. The economy and thriftiness resulting from our household manu- 
factures are such that they will never again be laid aside; and nothing 
more salutary for us has ever happened than the British obstructions to 
our demands for their manufactures. Restore free intercourse when they 
will, their commerce with us will have totally changed its form, and the 
articles we shall in future want from them will not exceed their own con- 
sumption of our produce.”—1812. Vol. iv. p. 172. 

**T have now thirty-five spindles going, a hand-carding machine, and looms 
with the flying shuttle, for the supply of my own farms, which will never 
be relinquished in my time. The continuance of the war will fix the habit 
— and out of the evils of Impressment, and of the Orders of Council 
a great blessing for us will grow. I have not formerly been an advocate 
for great manufactories. I doubted whether our labour, employed in 
agriculture, and aided by the spontaneous energies of the earth, would 
not procure us more than we could make ourselves of other necessaries. 
But other considerations entering into the question have settled my doubts.” 
—1813. Vol. iv. p. 186-7. 

9. Freepom or Opinion.—‘ If all the sovereigns of Europe were to set 
themselves to work to emancipate the minds of their subjects from their 
present ignorance and prejudices, and that as zealously as they now 
endeavour the contrary, a thousand years would not place them on 
that high ground on which our common people are now setting out. 
Ours could not have been so fairly placed under the control of the 
common sense of the people, had they not been separated from their parent 
stock and kept from contamination, either from them or the other 

ople of the old world, by the intervention of so wide an ocean, To 

now the worth of this, one must see the want of it here: I think by far the 
most important bill in our own code is that for the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people. No other sure foundation can be devised for the pre- 
servation of freedom and happiness. If any body thinks that kings and 
nobles, or priests, are good conservators of the public happiness, send him 
here. It is the best school in the universe to cure him of that folly. He 
will see here, with his own eyes, that these descriptions of men are an 
abandoned confederacy against the happiness of the mass of the people. 
The omnipotence of their effect cannot be better proved than in this 
country, particularly where, notwithstanding the finest soil upon earth, 
the finest climate under heaven, and a people of the most benevolent, the 
most gay and amiable character of which-the human form is susceptible ; 


where such a people, I say, surrounded by so many — from nature, 
y 


are loaded with misery, by kings, nobles and priests, and by them alone. 
Preach, my dear Sir, a Crusade against ignorance ; establish and ne 
the law for educating the common people: let our countrymen know 
that the ae alone can protect us against these evils, and that the tax 
which will be paid for this purpose ie not more than the thousandth part of 
what will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles, who will rise up among 
us if we leave the people in ignorance.”—-1786, Paris. Vol. ii. p. 45. 

10. Freepom or Orinion—PourticaL.—** The tumults in America I 
expected would have produced in Europe an unfavourable opinion of our 
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which arose out of this fearful subject :—On the prospects of 
the United States ;“ on the probabilities of their future power 
among the nations of the world; of the permanence of the 





political state ; but it has not. On the contrary, the small effect of these 
tumults seems to have given more confidence in the firmness of our 
governments. The interposition of the people themselves on the side of 
government has had a great effect on the opinion here [Paris, 1787.] I 
am persuaded myself, that the good sense of the people will always be 
found to be the best army. They may be led astray for a moment, but will 
soon correct themselves. The people are the only censors of their 
governors ; and even their errors will tend to keep these to the true 
a of their institution. To punish these errors too severely would 

to suppress the only safeguard of the public liberty. The way to pre- 
vent these irregular interpositions of the people, is to give them full in- 
formation of their affairs through the channel of the public papers, and 
to contrive that those papers should penetrate the whole mass of the 
people. The basis of our government being the opinion of the people, 
the very first object should be to keep that right ; and were it left to me to 
decide whether we should have a government without newspapers, or news- 
— without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to prefer the 

tter. But I should mean that every man should receive those papers, and 
be capable of reading them. I am convinced that those societies (as the 
Indians) which live without government, enjoy in their general mass an 
infinitely greater degree of happiness than those who live under the 
European governments. Among the former, public opinion is in the place 
of law, and restrains morals as powerfully as laws ever did anywhere. 
Among the latter, under pretence of governing, they have divided their 
nations into classes—wolves and sheep. I do not exaggerate. This is a 
true picture of Europe. Cherish, therefore, the spirit of our people, and 
keep alive their attention. Do not be too severe upon their errors, but 
reclaim them by enlightening them. If once they become inattentive to 
public affairs, you, and I, and congress, and assemblies, judges, and 
governors, shall all become wolves. It seems to be the law of our general 
nature, in spite of individual exceptions ; and experience declares that 
man is the only animal which devours his own kind; for I can apply no 
milder term to the governments of Europe, and to the general prey of the 
rich on the poor.—1787, Vol. ii. ?. 84. 

1L “ Rexiaion.—The result of your fifty or sixty years of religious 
reading in the four words, ‘ be just and good,’ is that in which all our 
inquiries must end; as the riddles of all thepriesthoods endin four more— 
‘ ubi panis, idi deus.’ What all agree in, is probably right. What no two 
igree in, most probably wrong. -One of our fan-colouring biographers, 
who paints small men as very great, inquired of me pately. with real 
affection too, whether he might consider as authentic the change in my 
religion, much spoken of in some circles. Now this supposed that they 
knew what had been my religion before, taking for it the word of their 
priests, whom I certainly never made the confidents of my creed. My 
answer was, ‘say nothing of my religion. It is known to God and 
myself ‘alone. Its evidence before the world is to be sought in my life ; 
if that has been honest and dutiful to —— the religion which has 
regulated it cannot be a bad one.’?”—1817. Vol. iv. p. 308. 

12. IMPROVEMENTS REALISED AND DESIRED.—“ At the first session of 
our legislature after the declaration of independence, we passed ° law, 

Z 
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Union ;” of the continued ascendancy of republican principles ; 
of the comparative progress among them of fanaticism on the 
one hand, and of free opinions in religion on the other :"°—On 





abolishing entails. And this was followed by one abolishing the privilege 
of primogeniture, and dividing the lands of intestates equally among all 
their children or other representatives. These laws, drawn by myself, 
laid the axe to the root of pseudo-aristocracy. And had another which I 
prepared been ——- by the legislature, our work would have been com- 
plete. It was a bill for the more general diffusion of learning. This pro- 
posed to divide every county into wards of five or six miles square, like 
your townships; to establish in each ward a free school for reading, 
writing, and common arithmetic; to provide for the annual selection of 
the best subjects from these schools, who might receive, at the public ex- 
pense, ahigher degree of education at a district school, and from these dis- 
trict schools to select a certain number of the most — subjects, to 
be completed at a University, where all the useful sciences should be 
taught. Worth and genius would thus have been sought out from every 
condition of life, and completely prepared, by education, for defeating the 
competition of wealth and birth for public trusts. My proposition had, 
for a further object, to impart to these wards those portions of self-govern- 
ment for which they are best qualified, by confiding to them the care of 
their poor, their roads, public elections, police elections, the nomination 
of jurors, administration of justice in small cases, elementary exercises of 
militia ; in short, to have made them little republics, with a warden at the 
head of each, for all those concerns which, being under their eye, the 
would better manage than the larger republics of the county or state. 
general call of ward-meetings by their wardens on the same day through 
the State, would at any time produce the genuine sense of the people on 
any required point, and would enable the State to act in mass, as your 

eople have so often done, and with so much effect, by their own meetings. 
The law for religious freedom, which made a part of this system, having 
put down the aristocracy of the clergy, and restored to the citizens the 
freedom of the mind, and those of entails and descents maintaining an 
—_ of condition among them, their own education would have raised the 
mass of the people to the high ground of moral respectability necessary to 
their own safety, and to orderly government ; and would have completed 
the great object of qualifying them to select the veritable aristoi for the 
trusts ‘of government, to the exclusion of the federalists: and the same 
Theognis who has furnished the epigraphs of your two letters assures us, 
that Ovdeyray tw Kupy’, dyafol rokw Wdecay avdpec.”—1813. Vol. iv. 

. 234. 
. 13. Sutaves.—*‘ There is, I think, a way in which the deportation of 
Slaves may be effected: that is, by emancipating the after-born, leaving 
them, on due compensation, with their mothers until their services are 
worth their maintenance, and then putting them to industrious occupations, 
until a proper age for deportation. This was the result of my sellections 
on the subject five and forty years ago, and I have never yet been abie to 
conceive any other practicable plan. 

* = * a & 

A million and a half are within our control; but six millions (which a 
majority of those now living will see them attain), and one million of these 
fighting men, will say, ‘ we will not go.’ 1824. Vol. iv. p. 398-9. 

14. Prospects oF tHE Unirep States,—* For my part, | wish that all 
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the influence and interests of priests :—On the administration 
of justice :—On agriculture and the introduction of new plants: 
—On literature and science :—On the wisdom of ancestry :!7 
his notices of the great events in which he was either a mover 





nations may recover and retain their independence; that those which are 
overgrown may not advance beyond safe measures of power, that a salutary 
balance may be ever maintained among nations, and that our peace, com- 
merce, and friendship, may be sought and cultivated by all. It is our 
business to manufacture for ourselves whatever we can, and to keep all 
markets open for what we can spare or want; and the Jess we have to do 
with the amities or enmities of Europe, the better. Not in our day, but 
at no distant one, we may shake a rod over the heads of all, which may 
make the stoutest of them tremble. But I hope our wisdom will grow with 
our power, and teach us that the less we use our power the greater it will 
be.”—1815. Vol. iv. p. 274-2. 

15. PERMANENCE OF THE Union.—“ The cement of this Union is in the 
heart-blood of every American. I do not believe there is on earth a govern< 
ment established on so immovable a basis.’”,—1815. Vol. iv. p.257. 

16. Rexicion.—‘‘ The atmosphere of our country is unquestionably 
charged with a threatening cloud of: fanaticism, lighter in some parts, 
denser in others, but too heavy in all. 

* * * . 

“The diffusion of instruction, to which there is now so growing an 
attention, will be the remote remedy tc this fever of fanaticism, while the 
more proximate one will be the progress of Unitarianism. That this will, 
ere long, be the religion of the majority, from North to South, I have no 
doubt.”—1822. Vol. iv. 366-7. 

17. Wispom or AncEstry.—“ Laws and institutions must go hand in 


. hand with the progress of the human mind. As that becomes more 


developed, more enlightened, as new discoveries are made, new truths dis- 
closed, and manners and opinions change with the change of circumstances, 
institutions must advance also, and keep pace with the times. We might 
as well require a man to wear still the coat which fitted him when a boy, 
as civilized society to remain ever under the regimen of their barbarous 
ancestors. It is this preposterous idea which has lately deluged Europe in 
blood. Their monarchs, instead of wisely yielding to the gradual changes 
of circumstances—of favouring progressive accommodation to progressive 
improvement, have clung to old abuses, entrenched themselves behind 
steady habits, and obliged their subjects to seek, through blood and violence, 
rash and ruinous innovations, which, had they been referred to the peace- 
ful deliberations and collected wisdom of the nation, would have been put 
into acceptable and salutary forms. Let us follow no such examples, nor 
weakly believe that one generation is not as capable as another of taking 
care of itself, and of ordering its own affairs.’’—Vol. iv. p. 298. 
GoveRNMENTS oF Evrore anp America. ‘ Buonaparte and the 
Allies have now changed sides. They are parcelling out among themselves. 
Poland, Beigium, Saxony, Italy, dictating a ruler and government to France, 
and looking askance too at our republic, the splendid libel on their govern- 
ments, and he is fighting for the principles of national independence, 
of which his whole Tite itherto has been a continued violation.’—18]5. 
Vol. iv. p. 276. , t 
Banxs,—“ I sincerely believe, with you, that banking establishments 
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or a close observer; those of the American Revolution; those 
of the early part of the French Revolution; those of his own 
presidency ; of Burr’s conspiracy :—his views of the more 
recent events of importance, on which he looked from a distance 
in his later years; the quarrels of Europe; and the last British 
war with America, not forgetting the burning of Washington: 
—his sketches or judgments of the characters of eminent 
persons ; of Louis XVI and his queen ; of George the Third ; 
of George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales ; and of the Duke 
of York; of Washington, of Franklin, of Hamilton, of Adams, 
of Madison, of Monroe; of Napoleon, in his glory and in his 
exile ; of Lord Castlereagh and his colleagues ; of many others 
who have been in the last half century conspicuous for good or 
for ill:—present such a body of good sense, of careful and 
comprehensive. investigation, of sound and dispassionate deci- 
sion, of kindly feeling, of enlarged philanthropy, of spotless 
integrity; such a rare combination of an enthusiasm almost 
chivalrous for the liberty and happiness of mankind, with a calm 
philosophical judgment, restraining its pursuits within the limits 
of the attainable; such a picture of political sincerity, present- 
ing always the same character in appearance as in reality, in 
public as in private life, as will not easily find a parallel (at 
least on this side the Atlantic) in the records of any individual 
who has had so large a share in the government of nations. 
Our limits do not admit of our doing justice, in the form of 
extracts, to the invaluable contents of these volumes, of which 
we have given an imperfect enumeration. We have under some 
of the heads of that enumeration subjoined some brief speci- 
mens : but we most earnestly commend the volumes themselves 
to all our readers who have not yet perused them, as containing 
numerous and rich materials of authentic history ; as present- 
ing, on almost all truly important questions, views sometimes 
new, most frequently just, and always worthy of patient consi- 
deration ; as abounding with incitements to moral courage and 
political honesty ; as confirming rational hopes of the progress 
of knowledge and liberty; as elevating our opinion of human 
nature ; and in all these points counteracting the soul-withering 
influence of our own frivolous and sycophantic literature. 
America is deeply indebted to inteeta. He had the sagacity 
to see her true interests in the beginning of his career, the 
honesty to sacrifice all other considerations to them, and the 
moral courage to pursue them inflexibly to the end. And the 





are more dangerous than standing armies; and that the principle of 
spending money to be paid by posterity, under the name of funding, is but 
swindliag futurity on a large scale,”—1816, Vol. iv. p. 288. 
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interests of America being peace and liberty, were and still are 
the interests of mankind, He was a great instrument in the 
foundation of her liberties in 1776; the main instrument in 
their restoration in ]800. He lived to see the community of 
which he was a member, proceed from infancy to maturity: he 
lived to see it rise from a struggle in which it with difficulty 
maintained its existence, to grow strongly and rapidly into one 
of the most noble and important communities of the world ; 
and he left it in a fair train for becoming the very greatest of 
the nations. For how much of this progress it was indebted to 
him, will be most clearly manifest to those who dwell most on 
the history of his times, especially on the portion of them which 
intervened between that scarecrow of well-meaning simplicity, 
the French Reign of Terror, and his first election to the Presi- 
dency. The first steps of his administration dissipated for ever 
the phantoms of fear and delusion, with which artifice and 
cowardice had surrounded the image of liberty ; and established 
principles of government, which remain to this day, not only 
unshaken, but apparently taking deeper and deeper hold of the 
affections of the American people. He was undoubtedly the 
greatest public benefactor that has yet appeared in the nine- 
teenth century ; whatever may be his station in the eighteenth, 
in which it is difficult to say that he was second, even to Wash- 
ington, 





Art. IV.—A Dissertation on the Geography of Herodotus, with a map. 
Researches into the history of the Scythians, Geta, and Sarmatians. 
Translated from the German of B. G. Niebuhr. Oxford. Tal- 
boys. 1830. 


PPE two Dissertations of Niebuhr, which are here presented 

in an English translation, form part of a volume of his mis- 
cellaneous, or smaller essays, published in 1828. It is our 
intention to examine only the first of these essays. 

The design of the “ Dissertation on the Geography of Hero- 
dotus” is, to present in a clearer light the general Geographical 
notions of this ancient writer: a comparison with the real 
Geography forms no part of Niebuhr’s plan. There are two 
things to be considered in investigating the Geography of 
Herodotus; the one, “is the point from which, and the 
medium through which, the author looked ;” the second is, 
to ascertain the facts of true Geography, which form the basis 
of that which he imagined. It is a matter of considerable im- 
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portance to ascertain exactly what were the ideas of Herodotus 
on the figure of the earth, and the relative position of places on 
its surface ; we should, if possible, read his book with the same 
kind of knowledge with which he wrote it: we must, if we wish 
to understand him, labour to form that kind of picture of 
the earth’s surface, which he was accustomed to see delineated. 
Without approximating in some degree at least to the point 
from whence he surveyed the world, we shall often misunder- 
stand his text, and fail in applying what he tell us to 
the actual Geography of the earth. 

Before entering on a short explanation of his Geographical 
system, it should be remarked that the ideas of Herodotus as to 
the figure of the earth, and his general notions on physics, are not 
to be considered as those of the most enlightened of his coun- 
trymen; it would be easy to show that he adopted rather the 
popular opinions on many topics, than those of profound 
inquirers. His ignorance of many geographical facts* must 
not be inferred, because they are not recorded in his book : his 
main subject was the wars of the Greeks and Persians ; and it 
is only according to their nearer or remoter connection with the 
great act of the drama that he notices other subordinate facts. 
It is true that his digressions and episodes are often long, but 
they are always connected with the developement and progress 
of the piece. 

The great internal sea, the Mediterranean, for which Herodotus 
has no other name, but “ our sea,” or “ the north sea,” or 
“ this sea,” washed the shores of the largest part of his world. 
The pleasant coast of Ionia and European Greece lay some- 
where about the middle of the world, as we may infer from 
numerous passages ; he assigns, however, no absolute centre, 
and as little does he give any precise idea of what he considered 
as the boundary of this earth. It was doubtless in his opinion 
a plane, but it was unknown beyond certain limits, which 
he could name: as for Homer’s ocean that ran round it, he 
knew of no river ocean, and seems to be careless about forming 
theories on matters, which to him were incomprehensible. 

He could not help perceiving that the sun was the chief 
agent in causing diversity of climate; but as Niebuhr remarks, 
“ he derives the nature of the climate from the winds, which he 
considers as an inherent quality of the air;” and [Book ii. 24.] 





* He might have told us much more about Southern Italy, (his own 
Italia) which he visited, as we know from his history. He might have 
= that information on more remote towns of Northern Italy, which 

ecateus of Miletus, had embodied in his Europe. But it was foreign 
from the plan of his work, and therefore he omits it. 
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he talks of the sun during the winter season being driven by 
them towards the interior of Libya. As Herodotus was only 
acquainted with a part of the northern hemisphere, and as in the 
progress towards the south, the heat, as a general law, increases, 
we must not be surprised at his considering heat as the 
special quality of Southern Countries, and warm winds as the only 
kind known there. Northwards, and beyond the Ister, he places 
the region of cold; yet the cold and snow beyond Scythia, 
though perpetual, are less severe in summer, than in winter. 
There is nothing in Herodotus, [Book iv. 32.] as Niebuhr 
seems to say, which indicates that he had read in Hecatieus of 
the perpetual spring, and double harvests of the Hyperboreans, 
who live beyond the Scythians. 

The translator, in a note, expresses a doubt if the Hecateus, 
to whom Niebuhr refers, and whose works Herodotus had read, 
be the Hecatzeus, who wrote a treatise on the Hyperboreans : the 
question is not important, for Herodotus says nothing about 
the climate of this people, but believes that all the Northern 
Regions are in a cold climate. ~ 

Herodotus [Book iv.41.] considers Europe to extend in a direc- 
tion parallel to Libya and Asia, and to be equal in length to both of 
them; in breadth, Europe exceeds either of them. He fixes no 
limits to Europe on the north or east, remarking that it is not 
known whether a sea be the boundary in these two directions. On 
the west, and beyond the Pillars of Hercules, he knew there was 
the ocean, but he confesses [Book iii. 115.] his ignorance of every 
thing else connected with this remote region. He mentions the 
tin islands (cagorrepidec), but he knows nothing of them ; tin 
as well as amber come from the remotest western parts of 
Europe, but he can not say if there is a seain those parts. His 
Europe, however, extended beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
and its most westerly inhabitants were the Cynesii: next to 
them are the Celt, but still beyond the Pillars of Hercules ; 
and in the country of the Celte the Ister rises. To attempt to 
fix the position of the Celte in any more definite manner, would 
be inconsistent with the vagueness of the historian’s ideas; 
nor is it possible to say precisely within what limits we 
must place the Celte, who, at that time, were the Celte of 
whom he had heard. Niebuhr, in the small map attached to his 
essay, places the Iberi near the Pillars of Hercules : Herodotus 
leaves this to conjecture. 

The boundary between Asia and Europe, which Herodotus 
admits is the Phasis, though other people, he says, make the 
Tanais the common boundary, Niebuhr remarks that in a 
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different passage, [| Book iv.40,] he seems to consider the Caspian 
and the Araxes as the northern boundary of Asia, to the east 
of the meridian of Persia; this may be admitted without any 
inconsistency, as the limit must necessarily be somewhat vague 
and irregular, and the Araxes, with the Caspian would be 
a continuation of the boundary, commencing with the Phasis. 
Yet, though the Araxes rises west of the Caspian, and is one of 
the northern boundaries of Asia, Herodotus { Book i. 202.] at- 
tempts to explain how one of its forty mouths flows into the Cas- 
pian, the other thirty-nine ending in marshes. Niebuhr in his map 
supposes (for the sake of explanation) the one branch to join 
the Caspian, and the other thirty-nine to flow onwards to the 
east. 

So far, there is no difficulty in comprehending what Hero- 
dotus conceived, but the remainder of his general —— is 
not so intelligible. We will begin our examination with Asia, 
because this order of considering the subject will simplify it. 

Niebuhr explains [p. 23.] the word Acte (axrn) as signify- 
ing a country that projects into the sea, with two or more 
sides washed by the waves, and a third connecting it with the 
mainland. It differs from a Chersonesus; the latter being 
attached to the mainland by a narrow neck, while the acte has 
no property in common with a chersonesus, but that of project- 
ing into the sea, 

Between the northern sea, (Herodotus means the Euxine in 
this passage) into which the Phasis falls, and the southern or 
Erythrean, dwelt four nations in the following order, from south 
to north; the Perse extending to the Erythrean sea, the 
Medi, Saspeires, and the Colchi, the latter extending to the 
bank of the Euxine. The mouth of the Phasis then, and the 
Persian gulf (of which Herodotus knew nothing) lie in the same 
meridian, according to this system, 

From this region, occupied by the nations just described, two 
actes project into the sea, and in opposite directions, (xar’ dying) 
according to Niebuhr’s reading. The MSS8., however, have 
am’ avrng which, if it be genuine, perhaps proves the necessity 
of adding ’Aoiny to the beginning of the previous chapter, as 
Schweigheuser has done. 

One acte is what we now call Asia Minor; its northern side 
is defined to extend from the Phasis to Sigeum, and,its southern 
from the Myriandric bay to point Triopium. 

The other acte extends into the Erythrean sea, and com- 
mences with the Persw ; then comes Assyria(in which we must 
remember that Babylonia is included) » then Arabia, and 
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the acte terminates on this side, at the extremity of the 
Arabian gulf, now the Red Sea.* 

The other side of the acte is on the Mediterranean coast, and 
extends from Pheenicia, that is, from the neighbourhood of the 
Myriandric bay to Egypt. The great breadth of this acte lies in 
the direction between and and Pheenicia, from east to west. 
Niebuhr remarks that the words “ from Pheenicia this acte 
extends through this sea (the Mediterranean), along the shore 
of Palestine, and to Egypt, where it ends,” require explanation. 

It appears that Herodotus, after describing one side of this 
acte as formed by the Erythrean sea, mentions another formed 
by the Mediterranean ; just as he has described the two chief 
lines of coast that bound the first acte (Asia Minor), one line 
running along the Black Sea, the other along the Mediter- 
ranean. The figure of the second acfe will depend on the length 
and direction of the Red Sea, according to the notion of 
Herodotus. The Persian Gulf was unknown to him, and in 
delineating our coast according to his map, it must disappear. 

It appears that Herodotus [Book ii. 11.] considered the valley 
of the N ile as far as Elephantine, and the Red Sea to be nearly 
parallel; the length of the Red Sea he makes forty days 
passage for a row-boat. Now Niebuhr remarks that he no 
where tells us what is the value of this measure of a day’s 
rowing, and that he applies the same measure to the Caspian 
Sea. Major Rennel considers that Herodotus has assigned the 
length of the Caspian pretty accurately, [ Book i. 202.] by stating 
it is fifteen days navigation for a swift-oared vessel. Herodotus 
[ Book iv. 86.] says thata vessel can accomplish 700 stadia in a 
long day, and 600 by night; the length of the Caspian is about 
630 miles, which would allow a rate of forty-two miles per day, 
and this is a fair allowance, though not reconcileable with the 
dimensions of Herodotus given in stadia. Forty days sail on the 
Red Sea, which is about 1300 geographical miles long for a ship’s 
course, will allow about thirty-two per day, which is a reason- 
able rate. But Niebuhr appears to ground his argument on the 
words rowing-boat, and he estimates the rate of a rowing-boat 





* Herodotus says Ayyet 5° airy (ov Ayyovea ei pn vouy) ec rdv Kodrov 
tov ’ApdGiov, The meaning of this somewhat obscure passage is 
made clear by Book iv. 41., and the interpretation which we give to it in 
a subsequent part of this article. The second acte did not really termi- 
nate at the northern extremity of the Red Sea, for an acte can only be 
terminated by the sea. common usage (vopuoc) made it terrminate at 
Suez, on account of the Isthmus, but its real termination was the 
Atlantic, Schweigheuser's interpretation is the same. 
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at 200 stadia per day; accordingly he terminates the Red 
Sea in the latitude of Elephantine [see p. 2].]. This is a 
conclusion in which we cannot concur, and one which he 
acknowledges to involve difficulties. 

The country called Arabia is the most southern part of the 
world known to Herodotus, and its position in Asia corresponds 
to the opposite southern region of Libya, which he calls 
‘Ethiopia. There is a passage in Herodotus, | Book ii. 8. ]which is 
somewhat obscure ; he says that the Mountains of Arabia (he 
calls the country immediately east of the Nile, Arabia) extend 
from north to south as far as the Erythrean Sea, and that their 
greatest length, from west to east is two months journey, or 
12,000 stadia; the eastern extremity is the frankincense 
country. Niebuhr appears to be right in his explanation: 
he says that Herodotus considers the Red Sea, according to his 
erroneous notions of its breadth, [see Book ii. 8.] as a mere narrow 
gulf, and no great boundary, or separating limit ; this mountain 
range of his, then, may be supposed to be continued on the east 
side of the Red Sea. From his knowledge of the mountains of 
Arabia Petra, Herodotus might infer that other parts of Arabia 
were equally mountainous. 

A few more remarks are necessary to complete the outline of 
Asia. Herodotus says, that the distance across Asia Minor, 
from Cilicia to Sinope, is five days’ journey for a stout pedestrian 
[ Book ii. 34], or one thousand stadia—a monstrous error, as the 
distance is about three hundred and twenty geographical miles, 
measured on a meridian. Scylax, as Niebuhr remarks, has the 
same error; and Q. Curtius [ Book iii. 2], at a later age, informs 
us, that Gordium, on the Sangarius, is equally distant from the 
Mediterranean and the Euxine, and that the two seas press so 
far inland as to leave only a narrow neck, Niebuhr suggests a 
kind of explanation of the blunder of Herodotus; but it is un- 
necessary to quote it. 

From the mountains of the Matieni flows the Araxes towards 
the East; one branch enters the Caspian, the rest perhaps flow 
onwards to the East (according to Herodotus) in the way repre- 
sented in Niebuhr’s map. The Gyndes flows from the opposite 
side of this mountain range, which corresponds to Kurdistan. 
Whatever river may be the origin of the Araxes of Herodotus, 
there is no doubt about his meaning. The parts of Asia that 
lie east of Persia are bounded on the south by the Erythrean 
Sea (the Indian Ocean), on the north by the Araxes and the 
Caspian : as far as India he knew the country to be inhabited ; 
but east of this country he adds, “all is desolate, and nobody 
can say what kind of a region it is,”——Book iii, 40, 
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There is no indication of any great Indian peninsula. The 
river Indus begins to be navigable at Caspatyrus, and flows to the 
east [ Book iv. 44]; a proper consideration of this will show us, as 
Niebuhr remarks, that the Northern Indians of Herodotus are 
north of the higher stream of his Indus,and the Southern Indians 
south of it; the region near the lower waters of the great river 
is a sandy waste. 

The Caspian Sea of Herodotus is a lake, and not, like the 
Caspian Sea of Strabo, connected with the Northern Ocean; it 
is impossible to say accurately how far his notions of the length 
and breadth were exact, nor does it appear certain, as Niebuhr 
remarks, that he makes its greatest length to lie from north 
to south. 

Herodotus sees no propriety in dividing the world into three 
a and giving to these divisions female names; according to 

im the world is one.—Book iv. 45. 

Niebuhr has not observed that the Libya of Herodotus is the 
completion of the second acte: the description of part of which, 
along its Mediterranean limits, he finds inexplicable [p. 24]. 
An acte should be bounded by water except on one side, but 
this is not the case with the second acte, unless we add Libya 
to it, which, as we shall presently see, Herodotus recognized as 
an island, all but the Isthmus of Suez. “ Now Libya,” he says 
[Book iv. 41], “is in the other (the second) acte, for Libya imme- 
diately follows Egypt; and close to Egypt the acte is very con- 
tracted, for from this sea (the Mediterranean) to the Erythrean 
(the Red Sea) the distance is only one thousand stadia ;* but 
after this point the acte, called Libya, becomes very broad,” by 
which he means its direction from north to south. 

Now Libya completes the second acte, being surrounded by 
water, according to his notions, except at the Isthmus of Suez. 
Herodotus asserts [Book i. 202], that the Erythrean Sea, the 
Mediterranean, and the Atlantic beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
are one ; and [ Book iv. 42] he describes the circumnavigation of 
Africa by the Phoenicians in the reign of Necos king of 


Egypt. 

Nebubr has no remarks on this voyage, the discussion of 
which hardly belongs to his plan. Major Rennel has examined 
it with great care and minuteness, and almost convinces us that 
a real voyage of circumnavigation was made. 

The notions of Herodotus respecting the Nile and its course 
are connected with his system respecting the course of the 
Danube; and in this instance there is some difficulty in explain- 





* This is a considerable error, See Rennel Geogr. Herod. p. 450, 
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ing him fully. He considers the mouth of the Nile, mountainous 
Cilicia, Sinope, and the mouth of the Danube to be ail in the 
same meridian [Book ii. 34] ; as the mouths of these two great 
rivers then were opposite, and as their sources were respectively 
in the remote west of Europe and Libya, he imagines that their 
courses are similar. Now he knew that the Nile from Elephan- 
tine to the sea has in general a direct northern course; tomake 
his notions about the Ister, then, consistent, Niebuhr argues, 
that he considered the Danube, for some distance from its 
mouth, to flow directly south, or — tothe Nile. And though 
he says [Book iv. 99] that the Ister enters the Euxine with 
its mouth turned to the east, which Niebuhr interprets south- 
east, it is impossible to make him consistent without giving the 
Ister a due southern course for some distance above its outlet. 
So far the courses of the two rivers correspond. Again, Herodo- 
tus considers the Nile above Elephantine[ Book ii.31] to flow from 
the west to the east, and thus he connects it with the fiver of 
the Nasamones [ Book ii. 32]. Now this river of the Nasamones 
certainly must be looked for to the west of the only Syrtis which 
Herodotus mentions, and not to the south of the Desert; it is 
difficult here to have an exact idea of the geographer’s notion 
of Libya, but it is clear that he imagines the Nile to rise far in 
the west of Libya, and to flow eastwards towards Elephantine. 
His Libya between the Nile flowing to the east and the Medi- 
terranean is necessarily contracted, which agrees perfectl 
with his general notions of the comparative smallness of the 
Libyan acte. Corresponding to the Nile in Libya, which we 
think Herodotus makes to rise on the north western part, we 
find the Ister of Europe, which appears to rise certainly much 
more in the south-west than the north-west of Europe, and runs 
eastward like the Nile, until it takes a southern bend towards 
the Euxine. 

The geography of the Libyan Desert is perplexing ; he ap- 
— to consider the Thebes of Egypt and the Pillars of 

ercules to lie in the same parallel * [ Book iv. 185], and he marks 
the imaginary route to the west through the sand by springs of 
water and salt hills, which he places systematically at the 
distance of ten days’ journey from one another. He mentions 
five stations of this description, the remotest being that of the 
Atlantes near the mountains of Atlas; here his knowledge 
ceases, but he asserts that at the same intervals inhabitants 





* This may appear not consistent with other Passages; but it is difficult 
to make Herodotus consistent in his Libyan Geography. All his remote 
western positions in Africa appear to converge to an indefinite point. 
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are found in the Desert as far as the Pillars of Hercules, and that 
the Desert extends even beyond them. Whatever reasonable 
distance be allowed for these different stations, it is impossible 
to reconcile them with a parallel line of distances aie he 
gives along the coast. He enumerates [Book iv. 168, rig he 
different Libyan tribes along the coast from Egypt to the Lake 
Tritonis. The first are the Adyrmachide, who extend as far as 
Port Plunos; the prerogative of their kings with respect to 
marriageable virgins exceeds any - that modern legitimate 
rulers eve yet ventured to claim. The Auschise live about 
Barce, that is, further from the sea. The Nasamones annually 
go for dates to Augila, which is the second station in the sandy 
ridge reckoning from Thebes; they live near the Syrtis (Herod- 
otus only mentions one), which Niebuhr considers to be the 
smaller of the two now known. West of the Cinyps are the 
Gindanes,.and in an acte of the Gindanes live the Lotophagi, 
Whether Herodotus intends to denote by this acte the turning 
of the coast towards the north from the Syrtis is doubtful. 

We have traced the line of coast to the Lotophagi for the 
purpose of connecting them with the Garamantes of the Desert, 
who are thirty days’ journey, or about six thousand stadia west 
of Thebes. The Lotophagi are also removed thirty days’ jour- 
ney from the Garamantes, and, according to Herodotus, lie in 
the same meridian. From north to south then it is six thousand 
stadia from the Lotophagi to the Garamantes (about the same 
distance that he gives from the coast of the Delta up to Thebes), 
and the Lotophagi will be six thousand stadia west of the meri- 
dian of Thebes ; but this is entirely inconsistent with the 
distance measured along the coast, which Herodotus could 
hardly fail to know with some accuracy at least as far as Cyrene 
and Barce. Now the distance between the meridian of Thebes 
and Cyrene is about six thousand stadia, and the Lotophagi are 
far removed to the west of Cyrene; thus. Herodotus is incon- 
sistent with himself. This is the same exposition of the error 
that Niebuhr offers, but it is. with some difficulty that his mean- 
— discovered in the translation. 

he position of the tribes beyond the imaginary Lake Tritonis, 
and the situation of the island Cyraunis, are hardly intelligible. 
We cannot readily admit Niebuhr’s explanation, and we have no 
other to offer. Herodotus[ Book ii. 32]considers the Libyan tribes 
to extend along the coast from Egypt to Cape Soloeis, which 
is the extreme western point of Libya, and lies beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

It is necessary to make one remark on an error in the delinea- 
tion of Africa.. Niebuhr makes the coast to trend out to the 
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west beyond Cape Soloeis, ‘as it really does ; Herodotus, how- 
ever, imagines Soloeis to be the most western point [ Book iv. 43] ; 
and the coast south of it, whenever it takes a turn, must be 
supposed to incline towards the east. This explanation will 
tend to keep Libya within the moderate bounds which Herodotus 
assigns to it. It is doubtful if Herodotus was well acquainted 
with the great bend on the north coast of Libya, which forms 
the district of Carthage ; Niebuhr assumes that he did know it, 
but we find no indication of this except where he mentions the 
acte of the Lotophagi. 

The Macrobii AZthiopes dwell on the southern sea, on that 
projecting part of Libya which lies opposite to Arabia, and 
perhaps forms the most southern part of the Libyan acte. 

Another important point in the general geographical system 
that remains to be discussed, is the figure of. Scythia. 
Herodotus was a great traveller in this country, and was 
acquainted from personal observation with the relative positions 
of the rivers between the Ister and the Borysthenes. It should 
be observed that he knew the course of the Pruth, the Dniester, 
and the Tyras to tend generally to the south, and it is not sur- 
prising that he imagines the same direction for the Ister, which 
river, it is most probable from his narrative, that he never saw. 
Thrace, he remarks, lies in front of Scythia, and its coast forms 
a bay or hollow (xoAro¢); then comes Scythia, which presents 
two sides of a square to the Sea. Each side of this square 
measures 4,000 stadia. From the mouth of the Ister to the 
Tauric acte, is one side of his square, which is turned towards 
the south, or rather a point between south and south west: 
at the point of the Tauric Chersonese the Eastern coast com- 
mences, and is bounded by the Cimmerian Bosporus and the 
Meotis ; the Meotis, according to Herodotus, is as large as the 
Euxine, and its length lies from south to north—at its northern 
extremity the Tanais (Don) flows into it. 

The relative positions of the rivers between the Ister and the 
Borysthenes are given by Herodotas with accuracy; the geo- 
graphy of the Tanais and the regions north and east of this 
river 1s connected with the marvellous Scythian expedition of 
Darius, which in the narrative of Herodotus is filled with geo- 
— impossibilities. 

hen the situation and figure of Scythia are understood, we 
comprehend the description of Thrace: this country, according 
to Herodotus, is of great extent; it runs from the Euxine along 
the Ister in its northern course, and extends also along the banks 
of that river from east to west. Thus Herodotus becomes in- 
telligible when he says that the regions north of Thrace and 
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beyond the Danube are unknown, and uninhabitable from cold 
[Book v. 9. 10.] His Thrace lies west of his Scythia. 

We have endeavoured to describe the general notions of 
Herodotus on the figure of the earth, and the relative position 
of its great divisions ; and in general the ideas here developed 
are the same as Niebuhr’s. The dissertation, though short and 
incomplete, contains materials for reflection and research; and 
even where it is not satisfactory, it is still instructive and in- 
genious. A careful perusal of it (and it must be a very 
careful perusal, for it is occasionally rather difficult to seize the 
exact meaning) cannot fail to point out the kind of spirit in which 
ancient books should be studied. At present they are dead 
letters, and like a church ritual are read and re-read till they 
cease to interest, or to be intelligible. It may be asked by some 
why we should take such pains to ascertain the erroneous con- 
ceptions of a Greek who wrote above two thousand years ago. 
The answer is, that the investigation pleases some people just 
as much as the guessing a riddle, or solving an intricate mathe- 
matical problem delights others; and that it is as practically 
useful as a great many speculations which employ the learned 
leisure of a great many people. 





Art. V.—Southennan, by John Galt, Esq. author of “ Lawrie Todd,” 
“The Annals of the Parish,” &c. &c. London. Colbum and 
Bentley. 1830. 


HETHER it be that Mr. Galt understands much better 
the secrets of the woods of Canada than the arcana of 
palaces, we do not know; but itis most certain that he has made 
the history of Lawrie Todd the nail-maker, ten thousand times 
more interesting than that of Mary Queen of Scots. It is true, 
Lawrie was a more useful and respectable person than the 
said queen, and much better deserving the sympathy of man- 
kind ; but we do not believe this to be the only reason why his 
biography, as we took pains to shew, is a very charming book, 
and Southennan, which is a portion of hers, a very dull one. 
The cause lies probably in the difference between a labour of 
love and a labour of lucre. Lawrie Todd was the solace and 
occupation of a remote and secluded residence, while Southen- 
nan, it may be guessed, has been written amidst the bustle of 
London, and in such uneasy retirement as man can snatch 
from the numerous and imperious engagements of a great 
capital. But the failures, even, of a man of genius are worth 
recording : out of respect, therefore, to the two works which the 
VOL. x111.— Westminster Review. 2a 
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author has placed in his title-page we shall render a short 
account of Southennan. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, about whose character so much idle 
controversy has been carried on, had successively two secretaries, 
the one a young Frenchman, Chatelard, who was executed for a 
supposed design upon her person, and David Rizzio, the Italian 
musician, who was assassinated in her presence by some Scotch 
noblemen, under the sanction of Mary’s husband, Darnley. 
These two persons are the heroes of Southennan; and their 
fatal connexion with the queen its subject. The historical 
materials relative to the primitive history of the parties are 
scanty, the greater scope, therefore, for the imagination of 
the inventor; the few circumstances that are known are of a 
romantic character, and consequently, the mind of the reader is 
favourably and credulously disposed towards the inventor of 
incidents of a similar nature. These propitious qualities have, 
however, attracted such a crowd of embroiderers and em- 
bellishers, that not only the plain facts are already buried under 
ornaments, but the very subject has become nauseous and 
revolting. What novelty might be put into it, Mr. Galt has 
probably succeeded in infusing ; .nevertheless, the oft-told tale 
is wearisome enough. Boys at school, when they introduce 
Alexander and Clitus into their themes, are fined for the barren- 
ness of their information; and, truly, novelists who can write 
tales about Mary of Scotland, ought to be driven even from the 
circulating library in disgrace. Robertson began the romance, 
let Galt end it. Kings and Queens are a class who have done 
much mischief in life, but it must be allowed that poets and 
novelists have taken ample revenge after their death. The “ right 
divine to govern wrong ” is scarcely a compensation for being 
made the puppets of every scribbler who chooses to move the 
royal wires. It is lucky, however, that few can do their deceased 
majesties an injustice, such is the corrupting influence of power 
upon character. Mr. Galt has made his puppet all purity and 
innocence, and sinned against, but not sinning, and has thus 
omitted making the only good use that could be made of such a 
subject: viz. that of shewing how much private misfortune 
arose out of misgovernment, and of what very slight importance 
were the crimes imputed to Mary, in relation to the only rational 
object in maintaining either of king or queen, viz. the happiness 
of the people. The graceful, the serious, and refined, are 
qualities we are not disposed to consider the most familiar 
habits of Mr. Galt’s mind : in attempting, therefore, the delinea- 
tion of his view of Mary’s character, and that of her court, he 
has hit very wide of the mark. His notions of courtly elegance 
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are certainly: not those of their time, if, indeed, they are of any 
period. His Mary is a goddess, and her ladies are angels. 
Chatelard and Rizzio are attendant spirits—evil ones it is true, 
such as might be supposed to minister in the court of Calypso. 
Into the other personages who figure in the story, the author 
has failed to breathe the breath of life, infernal or supernal : 
they are mere brute matter: all except the cidwAov of the old 
earl of Morton, which, because he was of “a gritty humour ” 
truly Scotch, and well understood by Mr. Galt, is charmingly 
represented. Rude and unscrupulous in his purpose, wily in 
his schemes, coarse in his expressions, and yet playful and 
humorous, and, when he chooses, biting in his banter, the 
character of Morton is the only part which throws a kind of 
uncertain and lurid light over the work. At the council-table, 
in the closet, or in action, he is ever ready with a joke or a jeer, 
the more tranchant because the sarcasm is always based. in 
shrewdness and truth. 

On occasion of the discovery of Chatelard under the bed of 
Mary, the Council deliberate on the steps to be taken; the 
expression of Morton’s opinion is a fair sample of the author’s 
talent in playing off this sturdy old thane. 


* « My lords,” said the Earl of Morton, with his characteristic fami- 
liarity, when the examination was finished, ‘‘ my lords, we shouldna’ 
make twa bites of acherry. That the hempie was found aneath the 
Queen’s bed is proven; but that shews no.animus. Now, unless we 
can make out what he was doing there, I canna’ see wherein the treason 
lies ; for surely, as some of your Lordships weel ken, its no sic a 
miraculous thing to catch a lad hidden in a young woman’s chamber. 
My word, the fallow has a gude taste. But to speak in a svlemn 
manner, as reverenog for the Queen’s Majesty requires we should do, I 
think he might have been there by an accident. Wha can gainsay that? 
Or he might hae been looking for a curiosity, and hearing the Queen 
and her giggling leddies coming in, might hae crept in aneath the bed 
out o’ sight, to make his escape at a mair convenient season. ‘Deed, my 
lords! though no man can respec’ the observance of a strict morality 
more than I do, yet this is a question that has twa sides, and it behoves 
us to take care in doing justice that we dinna’ offend the Queen. My 
mind, and I hae had in my day some preeing-of human nature, and of 
womankind, is an opinion, that we maybe would best consult discretion 
if we remitted the whole tot of the concern to be dealt with by her 
Majesty as in her wisdom and chastity she may see fit.” 

‘ At this declaration the Count Dufroy addressed the Chancellor, and 
informed him of the injunctions he had received from the Queen to deal 
in this affair with the most rigorous adherence to the law. 

« « Weel,” said Morton, “ that changes my opinion. I doubt, Mon- 
sieur Chatelard, ye’re in a bad way ; for, as ye didna’ please her Majesty, 
we, as ye hae heard; can do naething mair for your gude .¥ . send. 
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you to the hangman ; and in the meanwhile ye’ell get every thing to 
make you comfortable.” 

‘ The Prior of St. Andrew’s, who never much relished the gritty 
humour of the Earl, interposed, and said, “ that although no question 
could be raised as to the guilt of the prisoner, it was yet necessary, for the 
vindication of the Queen's honour, that he should be publicly brought to 
trial.” 

* “ My word, Jamie Stuart,” said Morton, “I'll no say that thou ’s 
like the tod’s whelp ‘a day aulder a day waur ;’ but as the moon wanes 
thy wit waxes, and though we may be fashed wi’ a trial, yet I agree that, 
for fashion’s cause, we canna well put the varlet out of pain without the 
benefit of an advocate as well as an executioner; and therefore I move 
that he be sent to trial according to law.” 

‘ The prisoner was then removed again to the strong-room, and the 
Council rising, passed into the gallery, where there was a great bustle 
in consequence of the Provost and the Town Council coming to address 
her Majesty on her escape from what they denominated “a rampant 
traitor.” 

* « My Lord Provost,” said the Earl of Morton jocularly, “ ye should 
hae been sure, before ye came wi’ your comforting condolence, that it 
will be acceptable ; for what if it were a disappointment rather than an 
escape ?” 

* Both the Prior of St. Andrew’s and the Count were vexed to hear 
the Earl indulging his characteristic disregard of decorum, and begged 
him not to treat it so lightly. 

‘ “ For,” said the Prior, “ it is a serious business, whatever may have 
been the incident ; and the life of a young man, hitherto unblamable, 
will probably be forfeited.” "—Vol. ii. p. 259-62. 


We will continue this strain, by quotimg a conversation of 
Morton’s with David Rizzio on the same subject, and on the 
choice of a proper man for the Queen’s husband. We ex- 
tremely admire his prescription for a royal consort. It is 
— acted upon in our times, but not so broadly stated. 

orton says, “‘ he must be a cannie princie, in straightened cir- 
cumstances, that will be thankful for his promotion, and bidda- 


ble to the barons and ’states of the realm!” 


*« Weel Dauvit!” said the Earl of Morton to Rizzio, after some 
general prelude touching the matter, “ what think ye will be the 
upshot of this straemash? ‘The Frenchman, puir chield! I doot, is 
past redemption ; for I hae been discoursing with that bardy scoot, the 
Leddy Mall Livingstone ; and if she would hae gi’en me the minimum. 
est inkling that the Queen’s Majesty had been either by hook or crook 
privy to the fallow’s derning himself aneath the bed, I would hae stood 
up for him in the face and teeth o’ the boldest of the Council-board ; for 
it’s awfu’ to think o’ putting a spirity lad’s head in a tow for falling in 
love wi’ a bonny young wanton widow.” 

«« That’s said like yourself, my Lord,” replied Rizzio. “ Not one 
of all the Council has a right conception of the case.” 
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« * Foggies !” exclaimed Morton, “ Where could they get it? 
There's no’ ane amang them, Dauvit, that has as mcikle daft blood in his 
tail as a sybow, tho’ they dinna want smeddum to make the e’en water, 
whether it be a case o’ guilt or innocence. But I’m mair provoked at 
Prior Jamie than any other ; for he’s a douce young man, and it’s weel 
kent that chields of that sort are Solomons amang the lasses. In sooth, 
Dauvit, it does not consort with my conceit of state wisdom to look overly 
curious aneath the Queen’s bed or blankets. Puir forlorn young widow ! 
it’s no’ decent to make such a hobbleshow ; for after a’, she may have 
been really diverting hersel’.” 

* “ Your Lordship,” replied Rizzio, “ takes a plain and honest view 
of the matter. You see it with the spectacles of experience. Justice 
surely would be satisfied, were Chatelard sent out of the kingdom.” 

* « That’s sensible, Dauvit. Really thou ’s aclever deevil—I’ll ay say 
that o’ thee. But the Queen hersel’ is the worst of a’. It’s an unco’ 
thing to hear o’ folk so fond o’ blood: nae doubt it comes of Papistry ; 
for when I was in that delusion, Gude forgie me! I had a kind of 
heartfelt satisfaction in seeing a head chappit aff, especially when the axe 
was blunt, and the job was hagglet: it gart me grind my teeth with a 
feeling like fainness.” ‘ 

‘ «Your Lordship could not better show the mercifulness of your 
reformed nature than by your compassion for Chatelard. I grieve to 
think his case is so hopeless. Perhaps, however, when the trial is over, 
your interposition then may be more effectual.” 

*« But what fashes me most about it,” replied the Earl, “is the 
marvelling it may breed abroad. We'll just be laughed at for being o’ 
sic a maiden morality.” 

«« Tt may deter the princes” — 

«« Pa, pa! Dauvit, gie thysel’ nae concern about them. What cares 
a kiesor o’ Almaigne, or an Italian hircos, about sic a stale commodity as 
chastity? It would ne’er hae been a mot in the Queen’s marriage wi’ 
the best o’ them, had Chatelard been catched cuddling in her bosom. But, 
Dauvit, I redde ye tak’ tent what ye do anent this matter o’ the 
marriage ; for we'll no allow our hiefer to mell wi’ far aff cattle. 
Scotland’s no to become a pendicle to another kingdom. So ye’ll ne'er 
let wot to the Imperator, nor to Philip o’ Spain, that the Queen’s a 
wanter ; but fin’ out some canny princie, in straightened circumstances, 
that will be thankful for his promotion, and biddable to the barons and 
’states o’ the realm.” 

‘ With this advice the Earl retired to attend her Majesty in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, where Rizzio soon after presented himself with the drafts 
of the letters he had been directed to prepare, and received not only the 
Queen’s commendations for the elegance of the diction, but also the 
applause of more than one of the counsellors for being a fairer writer 
than his predecessor. 

*« Tt behoves us now,” said the Earl of Morton, “to consider to 
what courts the letters should be sent: for it’s my notion, please your 
Majesty, that the dignity of this your ancient realm will be best main 
tained by waling your gudeman frae out the lesser princes of Christen- 
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dom: for it was a great fear among us a’, that had yout Majesty béen 
graciously pleased to bear a bairn to the French king, Scotland might 
have become a commodity to France, and been dragged through nae 
better than dirt and defamation until her royalty was utterly destroyed.” 

‘ In this patriotic sentiment the whole Council concurred ; and the 
Queen assured them that she would leave the choice entirely to them, 
for she had no doubt they would see well to the weal of the state, and 
she added, with a smile tu the Earl of Morton, that she trusted her per 
sonal happiness would not be forgotten. 

*** Your Majesty,” said the Earl, “ need gie yoursel’ nae concern 
about that ; for as it’s no’ a king we hae to look for, but only a solatium 
for your widowhood, our first duty will be to please you ; and, therefore, 
I trust my noble friends here will no be overly scrupulous anent 
the talents of the prince, but look to the parts of the man. Indeed, 
clever princes, which, thanks be praise! are no’ common, hae seldom 
been a convenience in Scotland; and as we are content with your 
Majesty’s great power and capacity for ruling a camstairie people, we'll 
make choice o’ a weel faur't man o’ a moderate capacity.” 

‘ When this part of the deliberation was over, her Majesty retired, 
and the Council proceeded to issue the necessary orders for’ the trial of 
Chatelard, and they were carried into effect next day; for, as Lord 
Morton said, 

« « Since ye will put him to death, there’s Christianity in putting him 
out o” pain wi’ a’ reasonable expedition.” ’"—Vol. ii. p. 303-8. 

We suppose that it is perfectly useless in us to recommend 
Mr. Galt to write nothing else but Lawrie Todds ; in other words 
the history of Scotch human nature, in various circumstances ; 
for he will doubtless be decided in his movements by far more 
weighty counsels ; nevertheless the world would be a gainer if 
his powers were exercised on the subjects he best understands. 





Art. VI.—An Account of the Great Floods of August 1829, in the Pro- 
vince of Moray and Adjoining Districts. By Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart. of Fountain Hall, F.R.S.E. Edinburgh. Adam 
Black. 1830. 8vo. pp. 418. 


T may at first sight seem strange to some that the reliquie 
diluviane of a Lammas flood, or speat, should have been 
thought of sufficient importance to occupy a goodly-sized octavo 
of four hundred and eighteen pages, illustrated by a couple of 


maps, and embellished by no less than sixty-four etchings. 
But when the facts are known, all wonder on this score will 
cease. Occasional floods, in particular districts, more especially 
in those connected with, and in some measure dependent upon, 
a mountainous region, are matters of too common occurrence to 
attract much attention, or to require any other notice of their 
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outbreakings than can be conveyed in an ordinary newspaper 
paragraph. The case before us, however, is one of a very dif- 
ferent description indeed, deriving a fearful importance, not less 
from the unprecedented magnitude of the calamitous visitation 
itself, than from the sweeping devastations it committed, and 
the physical changes of which it has been productive, through- 
out a tract of country equal in extent to nearly one-fourth of the 
whole kingdom of Scotland. The floods of the 3rd and 4th of 
August, 1829, to say nothing of the “ appendix flood ” of the 
27th of the same month, extended simultaneously, and with 
almost equal violence, over a space of from five to six thousand 
square miles ; including that part of the north-east of Scotland 
which would be cut off by a line drawn from Stonehaven, on 
the east, along the range of mountains forming the western 
boundary of Aberdeenshire, crossing part of Badenoch nearly at 
right angles, intersecting the spey at the point where it receives 
the Truim, sweeping round the western shoulder of the Monolia 
mountains to the embouchure of the river Foyers in Lochness, 
and thence running along the southern shore of the lake to 
Inverness. Within the space thus defined all the rivers were of 
a sudden flooded by raging torrents, which speedily broke out 
far beyond the limits of former inundations, while the destruc- 
tion of roads, bridges, buildings, lands, crops, and plantations, 
along the courses of the streams, was proportionally rapid and 
extensive. Every precaution which had been previously taken 
to guard against the destructive ravages of floods proved un- 
availing ; and hundreds who thought themselves far Leonet the 
reach of danger, were surrounded, and their retreat cut off, while 
indulging an idea of fancied security. It seemed indeed.as if 
the very foundations of the mountains had been destroyed, the 
fountains of the great deep broken open, and a second deluge let 


_ loose to destroy both man and his works. Vast masses of alluvial 


earth, rising into subordinate hilis, were undermined and swept 
away, with the houses, animals, and whatever else covered them, 
as if they had been wreaths of snow ;—roads to the extent of 
many miles were cut up, destroyed, and almost entirely ob- 
literated ; — bridges, some of them, as that over the Dee 
at Ballater, built of granite, and founded on the living 
rock, were not merely overturned, but, in some instances, 
the whole mass of their masonry was carried to a considerable 
distance down the rivers ;—wherever the inundation reached, 
the crops were destroyed, the grain being either chilled 
at the roots by the water, carried off by the impetuosity of the 
currents, or buried under deposits of sand and gravel ;—in 
haugh lands the soil was for the most part swept away, and 
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hundreds of the finest and richest fields, bearing the most lux- 
uriant crops, were rendered for ever incapable of cultivation ;— 
whole plantations of trees were either levelled by the hurricane, 
or torn up by the roots and hurried along with incredible velocity 
by the currents, which nothing seemed capable of withstanding ; 
—rivers, also, forced out of their old channels, instantaneously 
hollowed out new ones, and thus changed the whole character 
and land-marks of the district through which they flowed ;— 
human life was every where more or less endangered, and mar- 
vellous indeed are many of the providential escapes which our 
author has narrated ; and to add to the misery and ruin of the 
poor people who were overtaken by this Ogygian deluge, the 
catastrophe was so sudden, and the outbreaking of the rivers so 
violent, that, abandoning all idea of saving their property, they 
were fain to escape with their lives to some elevated spot, there 
to await the assuaging of the waters, and the abatement of the 
tempest. Nor was it one of the least remarkable circumstances 
attending this awful dispensation, that, while the flood was 
ravaging the earth, the heavens seemed to be on fire, and all the 
elements of nature striving, as it were, to add to the horror and 
sublimity of the scene. Ta truth, the storm which burst over 
the tract of country above marked out had all the characters of 
a tropical hurricane ; the wind blowing in sudden gusts, accom- 
panied with whirlwinds, the atmosphere being illuminated with 
a lurid flickering light, produced by incessant flashes of light- 
ning, which seemed to proceed from all points of the compass, 
and the thunder rolling, rattling, and crashing, like the unequal 
but continuous sound of artillery, during the heat of a great 
battle. The scene, in short, must have been one of intense 
sublimity, defying the utmost powers of language to describe it, 
but incapable of ever being erased from the memories of those 
who beheld it in all its terrific grandeur and power. 

It was with the view of presenting to the public an authentic 
and detailed account of the memorable flood of August, 1829, 
that the very able and interesting work before us was undertaken, 
at the suggestion, we believe, of the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Henry Cockburn) to whom it is so affectionately dedicated ; 
and certainly, no one could have been thought of, better 
qualified in all respects, than Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, for the 
successful execution of such a task. Himself a resident pro- 
prietor in Morayshire, Sir Thomas had not only been an eye- 
witness of the devastation committed on his own beautiful 
estate of Relugas, but he had beheld the inundation of the 
Findhorn, both above and below this point, when at the very 
highest, and had examined with the utmost care all the hayog 
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it had wrought, and all the changes it had undergone, even 
before he was persuaded to become the historian of the “ Great 
Floods ;”’ and being thoroughly acquainted with the whole of the 
large tract which had been more or less affected by the floods, 
as well as possessing the most ample means of acquiring accurate 
information respecting the state of those districts which he might 
find it inconvenient or impossible to examine personally, it is ob- 
vious that, in point of local knowledge, and the collateral advan- 
tages resulting from it, Sir Thomas was eminently fitted for the 
task which he has so faithfully and skilfully performed. Besides, 
he is known to be a man not less distinguished for his scientific 
than his literary acquirements. He appears to be intimately 
conversant with various branches of natural science, particularly 
geology ; while his paper on the Parallel Roads of Lochaber, 

ublished in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 

urgh, contains the first and only feasible explanation that has 
yet been offered of these remarkable formations. In literature, 
again, the novels of Lochandhu and The Wolfe of Badenoch, 
which are now known to have proceeded from his pen, display 
considerable powers of invention and description justly entitle 
their author to a highly respectable place among the writers 
of his time. The former of these is, indeed, a very finished 
picture full of interesting situations, striking incidents, and 
the richest delineations of natural beauty and magnificence ; 
while the latter, although it betrays haste, and lacks the 
benefit of the novissima cura, which none knows better than 
the author how to bestow, is manifestly a work of uncommon 
power, and, in some parts, as for example in the description 
of the battle of Otterbourne, will not lose much by a compa- 
rison with the most successful efforts of the Great Known him- 
self. Ina word, whether we take into view the local position 
and knowledge of the author, with the opportunities he enjoyed 
of deriving information from the best sources, or advert to his 
varied acquirements, scientific and literary, there can be no doubt 
whatever, that Sir Thomas Dick Lauder was, in all respects, the 
fittest man living for recording and describing these memorable 
fioods ; and the work before us has nobly vindicated the judg- 
ment and discrimination of the learned gentleman formerly 
named, in suggesting to him a subject so interesting in itself, 
and which he alone was qualified to treat in a manner commen- 
surate with its very great importance. 

Sir Thomas’s plan is at once simple and natural. He takes 
in their order the different rivers which have their origin in the 
mountainous region, where the principal fury of the hurricane 
discharged itself, beginning with the Nairn, whichis the most 
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northerly, and traces each in succession, from its source, to its 
pane detailing the ravages committed on both banks, 
and enlivening his statements with numberless anecdotes of 
hair-breadth escapes, and of individual prowess or suffering, 
together with a variety of legends and traditions connected 
with particular spots, thus ag the interest of a romance 
to a work possessing the most indubitable characteristics of 
historical truth. Such, indeed, were the extraordinary scenes 
to which these memorable floods gave rise ; so unexpected and 
appalling were the situations they produced; and so powerfully 
were the human feelings acted upon, by the alternations of hope 
and despair on the one hand, and of the most heroic and 
fearless exertion on the other, that the simple narrative of 
facts, awakens deeper sympathies, and excites more thrilling 
emotions, than all the fanciful pictures of horror and desolation, 
that were ever drawn; for which reason we think Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder has judged wisely in giving, as nearly as possible, 
in the language of the poor sufferers themselves, their own 
respective accounts of their situations and feelings, of the 
efforts made by them for their own, and the preservation 
of their friends and families, and of the circumstances attend- 
ing their ultimate deliverance from danger. By following this 
lan, he has imparted to his narrative a species of dramatic 
interest, without in the least degree detracting from its histo- 
rical value ; and relieved the dry detail of ravage and desolation 
by constant appeals to our sympathy with our fellow-creatures 
in distress. But still its greatest recommendation consists in its 
exceeding accuracy, and in the care which the author has taken 
not to state a single circumstance, however trifling, which is 
not vouched and supported by the most unexceptionable 
testimony. No pains io. in fact, been spared to render the 
narrative wholly unimpeachable in an historical point of view ; 
and that the reader, if's0 disposed, may have an opportunity of 
putting its fidelity to the test, as well as of judging of the 
diligence exercised in collecting information, wherever it was 
likely to be found, the author has subjoined to his Preliminary 
Notice, a list of the names of the different gentlemen to whom 
he has been indebted for communications on the subject of his 
work; a precaution which, in our author’s particular case, 
might easily have been dispensed with; but which, never- 
theless, cannot fail to stamp his work with a more authoritative 
character, in the estimation of those to whom he is personally 
unknown, or who have had no opportunities of i 
uainted with those eminent private and domestic virtues, 
which reflect so pure a lustre on his intellectual attaunments, 
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Sundry prognostics of the great flood of the 3rd and 4th of 
August, 1829, were, as usual, remembered after the event, 
although they attracted but little attention at the time of their 
occurrence. During the preceding months of May, June, and 
July, the heat in the province of Moray was unusually great ; 
and the drought, in the earlier part of that period, so excessive 
as to kill many of the recently-planted shrubs and trees. As 
the season advanced, the barometer also exhibited very remark- 
able fluctuations, but unaccompanied with those alternations of 
weather which commonly follow such oscillations: on the 
contrary, the results were frequently the very reverse of its 
prognostications ; so much so, that observers of the instru- 
ment began to lose all confidence in its indications, or to 
interpret them by the rule of contraries.* About the begin- 
ning of July, the aurora borealis appeared with unusual 
brilliancy ; and became, as it were, the signal for the com- 
mencement of windy and unsteady weather, accompanied 
with sudden falls of rain, partaking of the character of water- 
spouts; a remarkable instance of which occurred at Kean- 
loch-luichart, a Highland hamlet, so called from its situation at 
the head of Lochluichart, in the parish of Contin, in Ross-shire, 
which was almost entirely swept away on Sunday, the 12th of 
July, while the people were attending divine service in the 
church; together with a bridge, and all crops within reach of 
the debacle by which the hamlet was suddenly assailed.+ 
But the deluge of rain which produced the flood of the 3rd and 
4th of August, fell chiefly on the Monolia Mountains, a group 





* Sir Thomas Dick Lauder ascribes these rs ener derangements to 
certain electrical changes in the atmosphere, which undoubtedly constitute 
the primary cause of barometrical oscillations ; but he forgets to take into 
account the more immediate effect of currents of air, which exert a power- 
ful distarbing influence on the barometer, especially when they blow from 
particular quarters, as for example, from the east. 

+ The ravages of this water-spout having been confined to a space of 
about two miles on each side of the village, or hamlet, of Kean-loch- 
luichart, the poor ignorant creatures who inhabited it were led from this 
circumstance, to consider their calamity as a special visitation of Provi- 
dence, because their landlord had given his vote in parliament for 
the removal of the Catholic disabilities. It never occurred to these 
simple le to inquire whether Providence bad any just title to be offended 
at an act which restored seven millions of people to their natural liberty; and 
cut off one of the great sources of disturbance and crime in the sister 
island; or, supposing the vote of their landlord tantamount to a betrayal 
of the trust n him, and a gross violation of the fealty he owed to 
the cause of bigotry, how they came to be so severely punished for 
his jon. On minds under the influence of superstition or bigotry, 
the most obvious dictates of 


the stions of 1 » and 
jection, ere equally incapable of mehing the slightest impression. 
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stretching between the south-eastern shores of Lochness and 
Kingussie, in Badenoch, and massed together, in very irregular 
forms, as a sort of counterpoise to the somewhat independent 
range of the Cairngorums. 

* The westerly winds, (says our author) which prevailed for some- 
time previously, seem to have produced a gradual accumulation of 
vapour, somewhere north of our island; and the column being 
suddenly impelled by a strong north-easterly blast, it was driven 
towards the south-west ; its right flank almost sweeping the Caithness 
and Sutherland coast, until, rushing up and across the Moray Frith, it 
was attracted by the lofty mountains I have mentioned, and 
discharged in torrents perfectly unexampled.’—p. 3-4. 


In whatever way this vast “‘ accumulation of vapour,” was 
formed, there can be no doubt whatever that our author is 
completely borne out by the facts in assigning its direction, as 
well as in stating that it discharged the principal weight of its 
waters on the Monolia range. At Kirkwall, in Orkney, there 
was a violent storm of wind and rain on ew the 3rd of 
August ; a similar deluge was experienced at Wick, and much 
damage done in the parishes of Watten, Halkirk, and Latham ; 
while in Sutherland and Ross-shire, both situate to the west- 
ward of the line above described, and in the country to the 
north of Lochness, little or no injury was done. On the 
other hand, the Nairn, Findhorn, Lassie, and other rivers, were 
all more or less affected by the flood, exactly in proportion as 
they are more or less connected with the range of mountains 
which first received the column of drifted vapour; and it is 
remarkable, that the part of the Spey which is above the line 
formerly described, being that portion of the river intercepted 
betweenits source, in asmall loch to the westward of Corryarrach,* 





* The mountain so called is chiefly remarkable for the military road 
which the renowned Marshal Wade carried over the top of it, by means of 
a series of traverses, in order to connect the elevated plateau of Badenoch 
with the central puint of the Glen-mhor-na-Albyn, or Great Glen of 
Scotland, at Fort Augustus; and it was on beholding this wonderful 
achievement of the road-making Marshal, that an Irish engineer officer 
said or sung as follows :— 

‘* Had you but seen these roads before they were made, 
You would have held up your hands and bless’d General Wade.” 
Ireland, we take it, is the only place in the world where people ‘< see roads” 
“before they are made ;’”’ but, those who journey in hen parts have so 
little reason to ‘ bless General Wade,” that it is impossible to cross 
Corryarrack, without execrating him with all one’s heart, and soul, and 
strength. A more villanous road, in fact, was never made by human or 
inhuman hands. It is so narrow, that two Highland cars can scarcely 
ass each other without danger; the curves of the traverses are 
in almost every case carried to the very brink of the precipice, where 
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and the point where it receives the rapid stream of the Truim, 
was scarcely swoln at all; while below Kingussie it rose to an 
unexampled height, and wrought incalculable mischief, through- 
out the whole of its course from that place to the sea. The 
Deveron, the Don, the Dee, and the two Esks, were each of 
them operated upon in the precise ratio of their connection 
with the system of mountains above-mentioned. 

Some appear to have doubted whether the fall of rain was 
sufficiently great to account for so tremendous a flood, and to 
have imagined that the deluge must, in part at least, have been 
occasioned by the breaking out of subterranean waters; but 
these notions evidently proceed upon a mistake, arising from 
the undefined form which the rain, acted upon by the hurricane, 
assumed. For, although it descended at intervals-in heavy 
drops, yet it was for the most part broken by the blast, into 
extremely minute particles; which, however, came down so 
thick, “ that the very air itself seemed to be descending in one 
mass of water upon the earth ;” penetrating through the best- 
finished windows into every room exposed to the north-east, 
which it speedily —— and destroying prodigious numbers 
of the lesser animals, birds, and especially game of all kinds. 


* But the question, (says our author) as to the quantity of rain, is 
settled by the accurate observations of Mr. Murdoch, gardener to his 
grace the Duke of Gordon, at Huntly Lodge, who states, that 3°75 
inches of rain fell between five o’clock of the morning of the 3rd, 





the slightest neglect would prove instantly fatal; wherever there 
is a part of the hill more steep, rugged, and precipitous than another, 
the Marshal has taken care to force his execrable road over the top of it ; 
while, in following his zig-zags, from Garramore to Fort Augustus, you 
are compelled to travel at least eight miles more than there would have 
been any occasion for, had this famous military blockhead known how to 
survey the ground, and take advantage of the numerous ravines with 
which the mountain is intersected to the westward of the ae line. 
This remark is more or less applicable to all the roads made by him. He 
never dreamt of turning an obstacle, or making a detour to avoid a preci- 

ice ; but like a butting bull, pushed ram-stam forward, reckless alike of 
inconvenience or danger. Corryarrack is also famous as the scene of 
General Cope’s first disgrace, in 1745, when he shrunk from a battle with 
a handful of Highlanders, who had rallied round the Prince’s standard, 
and sneaked away to Inverness, leaving the road to the low country 
open to those unbreeched barbarians—the very object which their leaders 
proposed to accomplish by fighting a battle. Had Cope remained firm, 
the rebellion would, in all human probability, have been nipt in the bud ; 
but poor Johnny’s talent lay not in fighting, which is by no means a safe 
or saluta cngiegtanat, but in running away whenever there appeared 
any risk of coming to blows. ‘‘ The better part of valour,’’ he had studied 
with such success, that his name has been immortalised in songs, and his 
fugacity commemorated alike in legends gnd in histories, 
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and five o’clock of the morning of the 4th of August; that is to say, 
taking the average of the years, from 1821 to 1828, inclusive, about 
one-sixth part of our annual allowance of rain, fell within these 
twenty-four hours.’ 


And surely, if such was the quantity that fell at Huntly 
Lodge, situated at so considerable a distance from the Monolia* 
range, where the cloud of accumulated vapour age wo dis- 
charged itself, it is not too much to suppose that the deluge 
which descended on these mountains, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, was at least six times greater, or, in other words, 
equal to the average annual supply for the preceding eight 
years ; a quantity amply sufficient to produce the mighty flood 
in question. But there is another circumstance which, with 
reference to this subject, is well deserving of attention.. 


© Any given quantity of rain, (as our author justly observes) must 
now produce a much greater flood than it could have done before the 
country became so highly improved. Formerly the rain drops were 
either evaporated on the hill side, or were sucked up by an arid or 
spungy soil, before so many of them could coalesce so as to form a rill. 
But when we consider the number of open cuts made to dry- 
hill pastures—the numerous bogs reclaimed by drainage—the ditches 
of enclosure recently constructed, and the long lines of roads formed 
with side-drains, back-drains, and cross-conduits, we shall find that, of 
late years, the country has been covered with a perfect net-work of 
courses, to catch and to concentrate the rain-drops as they fall, and 
to hurry them off in accumulated tribute to the next stream.’—pp. 8-9. 


Is it then to be wondered at, that a fall of rain in a few hours, 
fully equal to the average quantity which descends in an 
ordinary year, should, when collected and concentrated by the 
net-work of water-courses, with which the progress of improve- 
ment has overspread the whole of the uploate, have produced a 
flood of unparalleled magnitude; and incomparably more 
destructive to the labours of human industry, than any of 
which there exists either record or tradition? All circum- 
stances considered, indeed, the only marvel is, that its ravages 
were not even more extensive and disastrous, than they ac- 
tually proved. 

The primary deluge of the 3rd and 4th of August was followed 
by a secondary and less extensive outpouring on the 27th of 
the same month. This “appendix flood,” as Sir Thomas calls 
it, was preceded by a westerly wind, which afterwards chopped 





* Conformably to the prevailing vicious system of Gaelic orthography, 
Sir T. Lauder writes this word Monadh-leadh, which literally signifies 
“* gray mountains.” It ought, however, to have been written Monadh- 
liadh, even according to this-system.-- _  -- «. 
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round to the north, and blew for a time from that quarter; but 
as it soon reverted to its original direction, and maintained its 
hold of the west, the vapour was principally dispersed over the 
country to the northward of Inverness ;.and none of the rivers 
which take their rise in the Monolia group were materially 
affected by it, except the Nairn, which it raised higher than 
the previous flood had done. The damage it occasioned was 
nevertheless considerable. The Blackwater flooded the whole 
valley of the Garve, inundating the inn to the depth of four 
feet, and rendering it necessary to fasten safety-ropes to a hill 
in front; the Alness did considerable damage to the estate of 
Teaninich, and the Beauly overflowed the whole of Strathglas ; 
the burn of Moniack pa Be sad havoc in the beautiful place 
of that name, where the damage done was estimated at 500/, 
besides carrying away a bridge, and endangering the residence 
of Mr. Fraser of Auchnagairn; the Ness was also affected ; 
Loch Mickly in Glen-urquhart considerably raised, and the 
Mona so much swoln as to fill the whole chasm, of sixty feet in 
width, where it throws itself over a precipice of a hundred 
feet in height; while the Enrick, the Devah, the Morriston, 
and other rivers on the north side of Lochness, proved very 
destructive to the crops, besides doing much damage to bridges, 
buildings, and the soil which they overflowed. On the south 
of Lochness, the river Farrigaig was never known to be so high, 
It inundated to a great extent the property of Fraser of Lovat, 
and, in particular, it broke through the bulwarks of the mill- 
stream of Torness, surrounding the house, which it entered by 
the doors and windows, and placing the miller and his family in 
the utmost jeopardy. : 


‘ At the summer-grazing of Killin (our author adds) the herdsmen’s 
huts were so instantaneously surrounded, that the inmates were com- 
pelled to flee to the best shelter they could find on the cold face of the 
neighbouring hill, where they remained all night. But they were 
happy in comparison with one family, who, being too late in attempt- 
ing to get away, were compelled to sit, man, wife, and children, on 
two old doors, propped up under the roof, in terror and darkness, till 
relieved next day. But the most wonderful escape in this distriet was 
that of a poor woman, who, in attempting to cross the Calderburn on 
two narrow planks, below the house of Croachy, was carried off, 
bridge and all, and hurried down the stream about half a mile. 
Luckily she was kept floating by the buoyancy of her garments, until 
she was fortunately rescued by an accidental passenger.— pp. 7, 8. 


So much for the “appendix flood” of the 27th of August, 
which we dismiss with this brief notice, and now proceed to lay 
before our readers some. details connected with the primary 
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inundation of the 3rd and 4th, selecting such as we consider 
best calculated to display the descriptive powers of our author, 
and to give the public an idea of the horrors and dangers of that 
extraordinary visitation. 

The damage done by the Nairn was great in itself, but almost 
nothing compared with the ravages committed by the Findhorn 
and the Spey. We shall not, however, attempt any description 
or statement relative to this matter, but content ourselves with 
extracting a few anecdotes and details from the work before us. 
The following, we think, will be read with intense interest, as 
the escapes of Pryse and of Mackintosh are both equally re- 
markable :— 

John Pryse, one of Lord Cawdor’s labourers, was sent in the 
forenoon of the 27th with a cart, drawn by a very active mare, to 
carry to Inverness the baggage of Lord Henry Thynne and Sir 
Rowland Hill, who had been on a sporting visit at Cawdor Castle. 
On his return, Pryse reached the inn of Clephanton, a quarter of a 
mile north of the bridge of Kilravock, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and was there told by the landlady that the river was so much 
out over the level ground to the south of the bridge, as to render it 
madness to attempt to cross. But, having afterwards held a consulta- 
tion with the hostler, it was determined that there could be no harm 
in going down to look at the river. Pryse was quite willing to be- 
lieve there was no danger, for he was completely soaked with the 
heavy rain, and therefore felt extremely desirous to get home. They 
passed the bridge without interruption; but, on reaching the lower 
end of it, they found the road covered with water, though, from its 
muddy state, and the darkness of the night, it was impossible to tell 
either the depth or the extent of the angry flood that rolled before 
them. But Pryse said, he knew the direction of the road, which was 
somewhat elevated above the corn-land on either side of it; and, trust- 
ing to that knowledge, he was determined to attempt the adventure. 
The hostler waited at the end of the bridge to watch how he might 
succeed. Pryse boldly entered the water, but the cart had not gone 
many yards when it, and mare, and man, disappeared at once from 
the terrified eyes of the hostler, who, without waiting for farther 
information, ran back in horror to the inn, screaming for help. 

‘ When the landlord and others got down to the bridge, they were 
in some degree relieved by hearing the cries of Pryse, which at least 
assured them that he was still alive, and on some place of temporary 
safety. A hoarse and short conversation, maintained with him among 
the roar of the elements, informed them that he was sitting in his cart, 
which had been providentially arrested at some distance below the 
bridge, that the water was up to his middle, and that he had extri- 
cated his mare from the shafts by cutting away the harness. He 
implored them for help, as he every moment dreaded that the force of © 
the water would sweep away the cart into the main stream, where hig 
destruction must be certain and immediate. Unremitting were the 
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exertions made by those on the bridge to save him by means of ropes, 
and by attempts to reach him by means of wading ; but the darkness 
of the night, and the depth and fury of the torrent, rendered all their 
efforts unavailable, until three o’clock in the morning, when the river 
had so far subsided that he was reseued without much difficulty, after 
having been seven hours in the water. It was then discovered that 
the whole of the level half-moon haugh of Culbeg,, of twenty-five acres 
in extent, had been flooded ; and, when the water ebbed away, it 
appeared that the mare had been interrupted in her passage along the 
road by some great trees stranded there, and that, in trying to get 
round them, she had turned off into the corn-field, and was carried 
down by the deep and strong current, till stopped by a flow-bank 
about four feet high. Had they gone a yard or two farther, they must 
have been inevitably swept through a breach in the bank, directly into 
the main current of the river. The mare, after being released, swam 
away, till she fortunately grounded on a hillock, where she hat the 
wisdom and patience to remain stationary till her master was re- 
lieved. The Haugh of Culbeg had the whole of its crop completely 
annihilated. An elevated bank hounds the half-moon on its straight 
side, and also marks the boundary between the estates of Kilravock 
and Cawdor at this point, having been probably declared so at the 
time the river ran along its base. Some generations ago, the pro- 
prietor of Kilravock besought him of Cawdor, to permit his tenant’s 
house of Culbeg to be built on the top of the bank. The boon was 
refused, and its refusal had nearly proved fatal to the present worthy 
farmer, James Mackintosh and his family, who narrowly escaped 
destruction on the late occasion. I visited this poor man, now above 
seventy-three years of age, and who, to add to his other misfortunes, 
is deaf, a circumstance that rendered our conversation loud and long. 
He took me into his house, a few yards from the foot of the bank I 
have mentioned. It still exhibited wreck and desolation. ‘The very 
smell of it was like that of a house newly disinterred, after being 
buried for a century. The old man, drenched and woe-begone, looked 
down from the bank on the utter ruin of his farm, with the expecta- 
tion of seeing his house and all that it contained borne away by the 
billows. For two days were he and his family kept out of their dwel- 
ling. At length circumstances permitted them to return to it; and 
thanking God for their personal safety, they set themselves to put 
matters about the premises in order. They were beginning to recover 
a little from their panic, when the yet more terrible flood of the even- 
ing of the 27th visited their habitation, and filled the rooms to the 
height of five feet, as 1 ascertained from the stain it had left on the 
plaster. Being more quickly alarmed, on this occasion, their flight 
was more precipitate. ‘ But,’’ said Mr. Mackintosh to me, as we 
stood on his damp and disconsolate floor, ‘‘ I minded me o' some- 
thing I wad ha’e done ill wanting ; and so I wade back again, and 
crap in at that window there, and after grapin’ aboot and gettin’ a 
haud o’ what I was seekin’, I was gawin’ to creep oot again, when I 
bethought me o’ my specks "—*‘ Specks!” roared I into his ear, 
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“how could you risk your life for a pair of spectacles ?’—*‘‘ Trouth, 
Sir,” replied he seriously, ‘‘ I could na’ ha’e read my Bible without 
them, and, mair nor that, they were silver specks, and they were 
specks sent me hame in a praisant frae my son the Yepiscopal 
meenister in Canada.” ‘This was unanswerable, and 1 was glad to 
learn that the result of his boldness was the salvation of his “specks,” 
as well as of the purse or pocket-book, into which I presume to 
interpret what he called “ the things he wad ha’e done ill wantin.” 
Not a particle of corn was spared to him, and even the straw was 80 
completely ruined, that he was compelled to sell off his live stock and 
to give up the farm. As he told me himself, ‘‘ he was three days on 
the hill looking over this disagreeable affair; yet I heard no murmur 
of complaint escape him, and all his talk was of thanks to God for 
the preservation of himself and his family. —pp. 19—23. 


Our next extract will be found of a more tragical description. 
It exhibits a most heart-rending scene in ciah vivid present- 
ment that we almost fancy it passing before our eyes, and 
sympathetically participate in the agonising feelings of the 
beholders, eager to afford relief had it been in the power of 
mortal man to do so:— 


‘ On the evening of Saturday, the Ist of August, the Rev. James 
Grant, minister of Nairn, observed a dark cloud hovering over the 
sea, in a straight line between Cromarty and Findhorn. It soon 
assumed the shape of a huge black column, with its base resting on the 
surface of the waters, and its top apparently reaching the clouds. It 
remained for a considerable time, during which he particularly re- 
marked its circumgyrations to be very distinct. It then became 
lighter and bluer in colour, until it gradually disappeared. This 
ascending waterspout was also seen by Dr. Smith and others. The 
morning of the 3rd was ushered in by heavy rain at Nairn, and in the 
afternoon the gale from the north became tremendous, and the loiter- 
ing fishermen cast many an eye towards the Firth, where the lowering 
sky seemed as if stooping to mingle its waters with those of the sea, 
and where both were so lashed up together by the furious blast, that 
it became difficult to tell the precise boundary between them. About 
six o'clock in the evening, a sail was descried off the sand-hills to the 
north-east of Nairn. She seemed to struggle forth from the dark 
mantle of mist, obscuring the horizon in that direction. It was a 
schooner-rigged vessel, and she came staggering along before the 
wind as if in sore distress, with her mainsail torn and flying before 
her. ‘To the weather-beaten men of the sea, who anxiously watched 
her motions from the pier, she at first seemed as if endeavouring to 
make the harbour of Nairn, or run aground on the back-shore, as the 
only remaining chance of safety; but as she neared, it became 
obvious to every experienced eye, that, whatever were the wishes of 
those on board, they were utterly unable to carry them into effect, 
from her water-logged and unmanageable condition. ‘Terrific as was 
the storm, yet there were hearts there tender as those of women for 
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the miseries of others, and firm as the toughest oak, when danger 
was to be grappled with, who would have sprung to brave the tem- 
pest in any cause of humanity. But to launch a boat in such a sea 
was impossible. Nor could their well-meant succour have availed, 
even if they could have passed beyond the overwhelming surf 
that broke upon the shore. Opposite to Nairn there is generally a 
strong current setting from the east towards Delnies, and Whiteness- 
head, to the westward. Already had the fated vessel been driven into 
this current, and notwithstanding the furious northern blast, she was 
hurried rapidly on, like the floating carcass of some drowned creature 
devoid of voluntary action ; and after being carried for a time as if to- 
wards Cromarty, she was seen to sink almost instantaneously, leaving 
only a few feet of one of her masts above water, as a frail and tran- 
sient monument, to mark the spot where the last despairing shriek of 
the crew had been stifled by the waves. A subdued exclamation of 
horror burst from those who witnessed the spectacle. Each felt that 
such might one day be his own fate, and with compressed lips, con- 
tracted brows, and moistened eyes, they slowly separated to return to 
their homes.’—pp. 26—28. 


Speaking of the injury done by the flood to the harbour of 
Nairn, the author mentions a circumstance which is well de- 
serving of attention :— 


* One very remarkable feature in the surrounding scene was a fish- 
ing hut, about twelve feet long, standing on a beach in the middle of 
the river, constructed of four posts, with bearers stretched between 
them at top and bottom, and covered, roof and all, with outside planks. 
While the bridge, the pier, the vessels, nay the very rocks, were 
yielding to the furious force of the deluge, this ark stood unmoved in 
the midst of the waters of both floods, and uninjured, except that it 
was swayed a little from the perpendicular. No building of stone and 
lime could have stood in the same place. Its preservation, therefore, 
is worthy of record, as a valuable fact, to prove how much mere posts 
and planks will resist in such a situation. It stands’as a useful in- 
structor to the burghers of Nairn, for the restoration of their harbour, 
the damage done to which is calculated at 2,500/.—pp. 32, 33. 


Having completed his survey of the ruin wrought by the 
Nairn, the author proceeds to the Findhorn, and in describing 
the entrance to the districts called the Streens at Eanach, one 
of the most romantic passes in the Highlands, he tells the fol- 
lowing story :— 


__ ‘Immediately within the pass, and on the right bank, stand the ruins 
of the interesting little mansion-house of Pollochock. Macqueen, 
the laird of this little property, is said to have been nearer seven than 
six feet high, proportionably built, and active as a roebuck. ‘Though 
he was alive within half a century, it is said that.in his youth he killed 
2n2 
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the last wolf that infested this district.* The prevailing story is 
this :—A poor woman, crossing the mountains with two children, was 
assailed by the wolf, and her infants devoured, and she escaped with 
difficulty to Moyhall. The chief of Mackintosh no sooner heard of 
the tragical fate of the babes, than, moved by pity and rage, he dis- 
patched orders to his clan and vassals, to assemble the next day at 
twelve o'clock, to proceed in a body to destroy the wolf. Pollochock 
was one of those vassals, and being then in the vigour of youth, and 
possessed of gigantic strength and determined courage, his appear- 
ance was eagerly louked-for to take a lead in the enterprise. But the 
hour came, and all were assembled except him to whom they most 
trusted. Unwilling to go without him, the impatient chief fretted 
and fumed through the hall ; till, at length, about an hour after the 
appointed time, in stalked Pollochock, dressed in his full Highland 
attire ; ‘*I am little used to wait thus for any man,” exclaimed the 
chafed chieftain, ‘‘ and still less for thee, Pollochock, especially. when 
such game is a-foot as we are boune after !”—‘‘ What sort o’ game 
are ye after, Mackintosh?” said Pollochock simply, and not quite 
understanding his allusion, ‘‘ The wolf, sir,” replied Mackintosh; ‘did 
not my messenger instruct you ?”—*‘ Ou aye, that’s true,” answered 
Pollochock, with a good-humoured smile; ‘‘troth I had forgotten. 
But an that be a’,” continued he, groping with his right hand among 
the ampie folds of his plaid, ‘‘there’s the wolf's head!” Exclamations 
of astonishment and admiration burst from chief and clansmen as he 
held out the grim and bloody head of the monster at arm’s-length, for 
the gratification of those who crowded around him. ‘As I came 
through the slochk,* by east the hill there,” said he, as if talkingof some 
everyday occurrence, “ I forgathered wi’ the beast. My long dog there 
turned him. I buckled wi’ him, and dirkit him, and syne whuttled 
his craig, and brought awa’ his countenance, for fear he might come 
alive again; for they are very precarious creatures.’’—‘‘ My noble 
Pollochock !” cried the chief in ecstacy ; ‘the deed was worthy of 
thee! In memorial of thy hardihood, I here bestow upon thee Sean- 
nachan, to yield meal for thy good greyhound in all time coming.” 
Seannachan, or “ the old field,” is directly opposite to Pollochock.’—- 
pp. 41—43, 


There is something horrifically picturesque in the extraordi- 
nary disinterment narrated in the following passage, particularly 
in the remarkable state of preservation in which, after the lapse 
of a century, the corpse of the unhappy suicide was found :— 

‘ Coming to the Relugas property, on the right bank, we have a 
striking example of the power of water. The marsh-ditch was cut 
in a direct line from the hill towards the river, passing in its way 
thither alternately along broad plains and down steep banks. At one 





* «Wolves are believed to have been extirpated in Scotland about the 
year 1680, but there is reason to suppose that they partially existed in 
remote districts considerably after that period.’ 
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place, immediately above where the public road now runs, it was 
carried past Cumin’s Cairn, rising on the verge of a steeply-inclined 
bank of seventy or eighty feet high. This heap of stones was raised 
over the body of a man of the name of Cumin, who, having hanged 
himself in his barn in the beginning of the 18th century, that is to 
say, about one hundred years before the time I now speak of, was 
buried on the marsh, according to the custom observed with suicides. 
The moment the ditch was opened down the face of the bank, it col- 
lected the water of every shower of rain; and, being thereby con- 
verted into a temporary cataract, a gully of immense magnitude was 
cut in the alluvial matter in the course of a year or two. The bottom 
of this soon formed itself into an inclined plane, of above one hun- 
dred yards in length, after which the water ceased to have any effect 
on it. This sufficiently illustrates the law governing all streams in 
their operations on the face of the earth, which have all a tendency, 
by deepening one place and filling up another, to reduce their chan- 
nels to inclined planes. After a flood, which brought down a good 
deal of the loose material on the sides of the gully, a boy, tending 
cattle, observed something like long red hair streaming in the breeze, 
near the top of the broken bank. On climbing up to investigate the 
matter, what was his horror and dread when he discovered that the 
hair was attached to a ghastly human head! He fled home in terror, 
and the people crowded out to see the wonder. There they found the 
corpse of Cumin, so entire, that if any one could have known him 
alive he must have perfectly recognized his features. The head pro- 
truded horizontally from the bank, and the exudation from the body 
had tinged the sand beneath it of a black colour, to a considerable 
depth. The cause of the preservation of the body was manifestly the 
dry ferruginous sand it was buried in. The rope was found about 
his neck, and attached to the fatal beam. During the night following 
the discovery of the body, the man’s descendants carried all off, and 
buried them in the cliurchyard of Edenkillie.’—pp. 55, 56. 


The following tale, which was related to the author by Mr. 
Cumming Bruce, is an admirable pendant to the wolf story, 
which we have already given :— 


‘ The last wolves existing in this district, had their den in a deep 
sandy ravine, under the Knock of Braemoray, near the source of the 
Burn of Newton. ‘Two brothers, residing at the little place of Fal- 
kirk, boldly undertook to watch the old ones out, and to kill their 
young ; and, as every one had suffered more or less from their depre- 
dations, the excitement to learn the result of so perilous an enterprise 
was universal. Having seen the parent animals quit their den in 
search of prey, the one brother stationed himself as a sentinel to give 
the alarm in case the wolves should return, whilst the other threw off 
his plaid, and, armed with his dirk alone, crawled in to dispatch the 
cubs. He had not been Jong in the den, when the wolves were seen 
by the watchman hastening back to the ravine. A sudden panic seized 
the wretched man, and he fled, without giving the promised warning, 
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and never stopped till he had crossed the Divie two miles off, There, 
conscience-stricken for his cowardice, he wounded himself in various 
places with his dirk ; and, on reaching Falkirk, he told the people, 
who eagerly collected to hear the result of the adventure, that the 
wolves had surprised them in the den, that his brother was killed, and 
that he had miraculously escaped, wounded as he was. A shout of 
vengeance rent the air; and each man, catching up whatever weapon 
he could lay hands on, the whole gathering set out, determined, at all 
hazards, to recover the mutilated remains of their lost friend. 

‘ But what was their astonishment, when, on reaching the Hill of 
Bogney, they beheld the mangled and bloody form of him whom they 
supposed dead, dragging itself towards them. For a moment they 
were awed by a superstitious fear; but they soon learned the history 
of his escape. He had found little difficulty in killing the cubs, and 
he was in the act of making his way out, when the mouth of the hole 
was darkened, and the she-wolf was upon him. With one lucky 
thrust of his dirk, he despatched her at once; but his contest with 
her grim companion was long and severe ; and, although he fought 
in that narrow place, and from behind the body of the brute he had 
killed, he was nearly torn to pieces before he succeeded in depriving 
his ferocious enemy of life. The indignation of the people against 
the dastard brother, on thus beholding his falsehood and cowardice 
made manifest, knew no bounds. They dragged him before the laird, 
who, on hearing the case, adjudged him to be forthwith hanged on 
the summit of the conical hill,—a sentence that was immediately put 
in execution.’ 


We have already stated, as one of the most attractive pecu- 
liarities of this work, the circumstance of the author having 
taken down from the lips of the sufferers themselves, and pub- 
lished, their simple, unadorned, but often picturesque and affect- 
ing narratives of their feelings in the midst of danger, the 
efforts they made for their own preservation, and not un- 
frequently marvelious accidents to which they were indebted for 
their ultimate safety. Of these homely narratives, that of the 
miller of Dunphail, which we here subjoin, will not be found 
the least interesting. 


‘It was in the afternoon of Monday the 3rd, that the Dorback 
began to send so much flood-water down the mill-run, as to oecasion 
a stream to flow between the dwelling-house and the partially-wooded 
bank in front of it. This soon became so deep and strong, that, 
before the miller could get out his pony and his five cows, it was im- 
possible to ford it ; and the whole family, consisting of the miller, a 
boy his brother, the assistant miller, a lad, and a servant girl, were 
thus surrounded by the flood. The partial subsidence noticed every 
where else, took place here in the middle of the night, and the flood 
fell so considerably, that the prisoners might have got out, but con- 
ceiving that all danger was over, they neglected to avail themselves of 
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this opportunity. But, as they were engaged in religious worship, 
down came the river suddenly again upon them, re-established, with 
greater strength and depth than ever, the stream in front, that cut off 
their communication with the bank, and very soon afterwards it rose 
on the house, and poured into it both by the door and windows. “I 
ran,” said the miller, ‘‘to the bed where my little brother lay ; and, 
snatching him up,! carried him out to the meal-mill, the floor of 
which was elevated and dry, and I kindled a fire on the bricks, to keep 
him and the lass warm. By this time, the cattle were up to their 
bellies in water in the byre ; and I ran to throw straw bundles under 
them and the pigs, to raise them, to prevent their being drowned. I 
had hardly returned to the house, when the south gable, which had 
the current beating against it, fell inwards on the other room, and I 
was instantly obliged to knock out that window in the north gable, to 
let the water escape, otherwise we must have perished where we were. 
About five o'clock, I observed my neighbours, John Grant and his 
wife, standing on the bank in front. The distance between us was 
not thirty yards, yet I could not make them hear for the fearsome roar 
of the water, whichywas now quite tremendous. Large trees were 
constantly coming down and striking against the carding-mill. The 
look up the water was awful. It seemed as if a sea was coming down 
upon us, with terrible waves, tossing themselves into the air, much 
higher than the houses.* I saw Grant's wife go up the bank, and she 
returned some time afterwards with four men. We watched them 
consulting together, and our hopes rose high; but when we saw them 
leave the place without —s any attempt to save us, we thought 
that all hope for us in this world was gone. Willingly would I have 
given all I had, or might expect to possess, to have planted but the 
soles of my feet, and those of my companions, on yon bit green sod, 
then still untouched by the waters. Every moment we expected the 
crazed walls of the house to yield, and to bury us in their ruins, or 
that we and it together pba be swept away. We began to prepare 
ourselves for the fate that seemed to await us. I thank Almighty 
God that supported me in that hour of trial. I felt calm and collected, 
and my assistant was no less so. My little brother, too, said, ‘he 
was na feared ;’ but the woman and the lad were frantic, and did 
nothing but shriek and wring their hands. 

i. While we were in this situation, we suddenly saw about sixty 
people coming down the bank, and our hopes revived. The four men 
had gone to raise the country, and they now appeared with ropes. All 
our attention was fixed on their motions. They drove a post into the 
ground, and threw the end of a thick rope across tome. This we 
fixed to a strong beam, and jammed it within the front window, whilst 
they on the bank made fast the other end of it to the post. Asmaller 
rope was thrown over. This I fastened round the boy’s waist, and he 
was dragged through the water to the bank, supporting himself all the 





* Macdonald, the farmer of Tillyglens states, that the waves were so 
high, that he could not see the mills at all from his side of the river, till 
he climbed the bank 
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way on the larger rope, that was stretched between the window and 
the post. The lass lost her hold, and was taken out half drowned ; 
but, thank Providence! we were all saved. By six o'clock in the 
evening, the water had so fallen, that I made my way in, to give pro- 
vender to the beasts. I then found that the whole Dorback had come 
over from the west side of the valley, and cut a new course close at 
the back of the mills. All the mill-leads were cut entirely away. A 
deep ravine was dug out between the houses and the bank—their 
foundations were undermined in that direction—the machinery de- 
stroyed—the gables next the river carried away—and all, even the 
very ground, so ruined, that it is quite impossible ever to have mills 
here again,” ’—pp. 74—77. 


Among the incidents of the flood on the left bank of the 
Findhorn, below Coulternose, the following are some of the 
most remarkable :— 


‘ The boat was now again brought up by the Kincorth horses to a 
point near the bridge over the Moy Burn. There Donald Monro 
again sprang forward, and Serjeant John Grant, an old pensioner from 
Findhorn, with David Reat, from Kinteasock, and Robert Dallas, 
claimed the honour of the Stripe Side adventure. After bringing the 
boat across the flooded bridge, they, with great difficulty, crossed the 
stream on the Moy side of it, and pulled along the road till the current 
became so strong that the people who waded breast deep to meet them, 
were compelled to haul them up by means of ropes. There was one 
individual in that boat whose exertions Mr. Suter says, he can never 
forget. The others were sufficiently active, but he was both physically 
and morally more energetic than they, and his conduct was so con- 
spicuous as to call forth the frequent and united plaudits of all pre- 
sent. This was Donald Monro, who, from certain remarkable parts 
of his dress, was that day called Straw Hat and Yellow Waistcoat,— 
titles under which he gained so much honour, that he may well be 
proud of them for the rest of his life. He was now at the prow, now 
at the stern, now in the water to the neck, and again he was tugging 
hard at the oar: in short, he seemed to be the chief instrument of 
deliverance. 

‘Having pulled up as far as they could in the still water, they 
approached the desperate current formerly noticed as having swept 
away the two elms, and fearlessly dashed into its tumultuous waves. 
For a moment the spectators were in the most anxious doubt as to the 
result ; for, though none could pull a stronger oar, yet the boat, in 
crossing a distance equal to its own length, was swept down 200 
yards. Ten yards more would have dashed them to atoms on the 
lower stone-wall. But they were now in comparatively quiet water ; 
and, availing themselves of this, they pulled up again to the park, in 
the space between two currents, and passed with a little less difficulty, 
though in the same manner, the second and third streams, and at 
length reached the houses. ‘he spectators gave them three hearty 
cheers, By this time the Kerrs had been left scarcely three feet of 
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ground to stand on, under the back wall of the houses. A pleasing 
sight it was to see the boat touch that tiny strand, and the despairing 
family taken on board. After they were safely stowed, Yellow-waist- 
coat was observed wading, and sounding his way with a pole, till he 
reached the west end of the building, where he pounced upon an 
enormous hog, which he lugged down to the boat, and threw in as 
easily as if it had been a rabbit. ‘‘ My indignation was stirred up 
against the Kerrs,” said Mr. Suter, “ thinking that, at such a time, 
they could have thought of risking Monro’s life for such a purpose.” 
But I was afterwards pleased to learn, that it was to preserve “ poor 
Widow Ross’s sou, which was a’ that was noo left till her.” 

* How anxiously did the spectators watch every motion of the little 
boat that was now so crowded as very much to impede the rowers. 
They crossed the two first streams, and finally drew up for the last and 
dreadful trial. There the frail bark was again whirled down; and, 
notwithstanding all their exertions, the stern just touched the wall. 
The prow, however, was in stiller water ; one desperate pull; she 
sprang forward in safety, and a few more strokes of the oar landed the 
poor people amongst fifty or sixty of their assembled friends. Then 
was there a meeting between parents and son! What gratulations ! 
What greetings and embracings! What grappling of hearts and 
moisture of eyes ensued! All crowded round them to obtain one 
squeeze of their hands. ‘‘ Hoot toot, nonsense!” cried the weather- 
beaten Rodney, dashing his rough hand across his eyes, ‘‘ What’s this 
ot? Toots! I canna stand this mair than you, bairns. Od I maun 
just greet it out.” 

‘ Old Kerr's account interested them all. Seeing their retreat cut 
off by the flood, they attempted to wade ashore. But the nearer the 
shore the deeper and more powerful was the current. The moment 
was awful. ‘The torrent increased on all sides, and night, dark night, 
was spread over them. The stream began to be too deep for the 
niece, a girl of twelve years of age,—she lost heart, and began to sink. 
At this alarming crisis, Kerr seems to have been gifted with preter- 
natural strength and presence of mind. He seized the trembling 
girl, and placed her on his back, and, shoulder to shoulder with his 
wife, he providentially, but with the greatest difficulty, regained his 
own house. Between 8 and 9 o’clock, he groped his way, and led 
his wife and niece up into the garret. He could not tell how long they 
remained there, but supposed it might be till about two o'clock next 
morning, when the roof began. to fail. To avoid being crushed to 
death, he worked anxiously till he drove down the partition separating 
them from the adjoining house. Fortunately for him, it was composed 
of wood and clay, a a partial failure he found in it very much 
facilitated his operations. Having made their way good, they re- 
mained there till about eight o'clock in themorning, when the strength 
of the water without became so great, that it bent inwards the bolt of 
the lock of the house-door, till it had no greater hold of the staple 
than the eighth part of an inch. Aware that if the door should give 
way, the back wall of the house would ke swept down by the wh of 
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the water inwards, and that they would be crushed to atoms, he 
rummaged the garret, and fortunately found a bit of board and a few 
nails, and, standing on the stair, he placed one end of it against the 
door, and the other on the hatch forming the entrance to the garret, 
and so nailed it firmly down. At last the roof of the second house 
began to crack over their heads, and Kerr forced a way for himself 
and his companions through the thatch, as has been already told. 

*« « We syne crawled out ower the tap o’ the neist hoose,” said Kerr, 
in telling his own story, ‘‘ and, on our way, Jean’s leg gaed throw an 
awfu’ gap atween the lumm and the roof. 1 then thocht to try Meggy 
Ross’s winda in the front, but Jean wudna’ lat me, for fear I might fa’ 
i’ the water, an’ syne she thought a’ wad be lost. I then gaed to the 
back, and tried to get into Hugh’s, but 1 wusna’ fit to break the keb- 
bers o't ; an’ it was as weel, for a pairt o’it soon fell. 1 then teuk for 
the grun’, and drappit down on a wee bit spat, where I fand an auld 
cupple log, which Hugh had bought for fire. I heezed it up. There 
was a hunnin pin in’t, and that was like a stap, and sae | gat them 
doon, praised be the Lord!’ Here the poor man gave a heartfelt sigh 
of gratitude. ‘“‘I then brak Hugh’s back winda, and we gat in. 
Hugh's twa kists war soomin’ through the room like ony thing. There 
was a cauf bed and some claes there, and that keepit huz some warm ; 
and, as soon as it was some clear, Jean wadna’ bide in, for fear o’ the 
house fa’in’.. Whan we saw the boat first, we thocht it was for huz ; 
but what was our thocht when we saw it whurlin’ awa doon the water 
again !”"—*“* Did you pray at all?” demanded Mr. Suter. ‘‘ Deed, Sir, 
I dinna ken fat we did, but fan we heard the hooses fa’in’ aboot huz, 
and it sae dark, troth we could na think o’ ony thing but death.” ’— 
pp. 120—125. 


We have only room for one extract more ; but amidst all the 
varied and powerful interest of this volume, which sometimes 
makes the task of selection a difficult one, it is to our mind by 
far the most striking. The scene is the village of Charlestown 
of Aberlour, on the banks of the Spey, and the tale deeply 
tragical. 


‘ The flood, both in the Spey and its tributary burn, was terrible at 
the village of Charlestown of Aberlour. On the Srd of August, 
Charles Cruickshanks, the innkeeper, had a party of friends in his 
house. There was no inebriety, but there was a fiddle; and what 
Scotsman is he who does not know, that the well-jerked strains of a 
lively strathspey have a potent spell in them that goes beyond even 
the witchery of the bowl? On one who daily inhales the breezes from 
the musical stream that gives name to the measure, the influence is 
powerful, and it was that day felt by Cruickshanks with a more than 
ordinary degree of excitement. He was joyous toa pitch that made 
his wife grave. I have already noticed the predestinarian principles 
prevalent in these parts. Mrs. Cruickshanks was deeply affected by 
her husband’s unusual jollity. ‘Surely my goodman is daft the day, 
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said she gravely, ‘‘I ne'er saw him dance at sic a rate. Lord grant 
that he binna fey* /” 

‘ When the river began to rise rapidly in the evening, Cruickshanks, 
who had a quantity of wood lying near the mouth of the burn, asked 
two of his neighbours, James Stewart and James Mackerran, to go 
and assist him in dragging it out of the water. They readily com- 
plied, and Cruickshanks, getting on the loose raft of wood, they 
followed him, and did what they could in pushing and hauling the 
pieces of timber ashore, till the stream increased so much, that, with 
one voice, they declared they would stay no longer, and, making a 
desperate effort, they plunged over head, and reached the land with 
the greatest difficulty. ‘They then tried all their eloquence to persuade 
Cruickshanks to come away, but he was a bold and experienced floater, 
and laughed at their fears ; nay, so utterly reckless was he, that, having 
now diminished the crazy ill-put-together raft he stood on, till it con- 
sisted of a few spars only, he employed himself in trying to catch at 
and save some hay-cocks belonging to the clergyman, which were 
floating past him. But, while his attention was so engaged, the flood 
was rapidly increasing, till, at last, even his dauntless heart became 
appalled at its magnitude and fury. ‘‘ A horse! A horse!” he loudly 
and anxiously cried, ‘“‘ Run for one of the minister’s horses, and ride 
in with a rope, else I must go with the stream.” He was quickly 
obeyed, but ere a horse arrived, the flood had rendered it impossible 
to approach him. 

* Seeing that he must abandon all hope of help in that way, Cruick- 
shanks was now seen, as if summoning up all his resolution and pre- 
sence of mind, to make the perilous attempt of dashing through the 
raging current, with his frail and imperfect raft. Grasping more 
firmly the iron-shod pole he held in his hand, called in floater’s 
language a sting, he pushed resolutely into it; but he had hardly done 
so, when the violence of the water wrenched from his hold that which 
was all he had to depend on. A shriek burst from his friends, as they 
beheld the wretched raft dart off with him, down the stream, like an 
arrow freed from the bow-string. But the mind of Cruickshanks was 
no common one to quail before the first approach of danger. He 
poised himself, and stood balanced, with determination and self-com- 
mand in his eye, and no sound of fear, or of complaint, was heard to 
come from him. At the point where the burn met the river, in the 
ordinary state of both, there grew some trees, now surrounded by deep 
and strong currents, and far from the land. The raft took a direction 
towards one of these, and seeing the wide and tumultuous waters of 
the Spey before him, in which there was no hope that his loosely con- 
nected logs could stick one moment together, he coolly prepared him- 
self, and, collecting all his force into one well-timed and well-directed 
effort, he sprang, caught a tree, and clung among its boughs, whilst 








* << «T think,’ said the old gardener, to one of the maids, ‘ the gauger’s 
fie ;”” by which word the common people express those violent spirits, 
which they think a presage of death.”—Guy Mannering. 
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the frail raft hurried away from under his foot, was dashed into frag- 
ments, and scattered on the bosom of the waves. A shout of joy arose 
from his anxious friends, for they now deemed him safe; but ‘he 
uttered no shout in return. Every nerve was strained to procure help. 
**A boat!” was the general cry, and some ran this way and some 
that, to endeavour to procure one. It was now between seven and 
eight o'clock in the evening. A boat was speedily obtained from Mr. 
Gordon of Aberlour, and, though no one there was very expert in its 
use, it was quickly manned by people, eager to save Cruickshanks 
from his perilous situation. The current was too terrible about the 
tree, to admit of their nearing it, so as to take him directly into the 
boat ; but their object was to row through the smoother water, to such 
a distance, as might enable them to throw a rope to him, by which 
means they hoped to drag him to the boat. Frequently did they 
attempt this, and as frequently were they foiled, even by that which 
was considered as the gentler part of the stream, for it hurried them 
past the point whence they wished to make the cast of their rope, and 
compelled them to row up again by the side, to start on each fresh 
adventure. Often were they carried so much in the direction of the 
tree, as to be compelled to exert all their strength to pull themselves 
away from him they would have saved, that they might avoid the 
vortex that would have caught and swept them to destruction. And 
often was poor Cruickshanks tantalized with the approach of help, 
which came but to add to the other miseries of his situation, that of 
the bitterest disappointment. Yet he bore all calmly. In the transient 
glimpses they had of him, as they were driven past him, they saw no 
blenching on his dauntless countenance,—they heard no reproach, no 
complaint, no sound, but an occasional short exclamation of encou- 
ragement to persevere in their friendly endeavours. But the evening 
wore on, and still they were unsuccessful. It seemed to them that 
something more than mere natural causes was operating against them. 
‘‘His hour is come!” said they, as they regarded one another with 
looks of awe; “‘ our struggles are vain.” The courage and the hope 
which had hitherto supported them began to fail, and the descending 
shades of night extinguished the last feeble sparks of both, and put 
an end to their endeavours. 

* Fancy alone can picture the horrors that must have crept on the 
unfortunate man, as, amidst the impenetrable darkness which now 
prevailed, he became aware of the continued increase of the flood that 
roared around him, by its gradual advance towards his feet, whilst the 
rain and the tempest continued to beat more and more dreadfully upon 
him. That these were long ineffectual in shaking his collected mind, 
we know from the fact, afterwards ascertained, that he actually wound 
up his watch while in this dreadful situation. But, hearing no more 
the occasional passing exclamations of those who had been hitherto 
trying to succour him, he began to shout for help in a voice that 
became every moment more long-drawn and piteous, as, between the 
gusts of the tempest, and borne over the thunder of the waters, it 
fell from time to time on the ears of his clustered friends, and rent the 
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heart of his distracted wife. Ever and anon it came, and hoarser than 
before, and there was an occasional wildness in its note, and now and 
then a strange and clamorous repetition for a time, as if despair had 
inspired him with an unnatural energy. But the shouts became 
gradually shorter,—less audible, and less frequent,—till at last their 
eagerly listening ears could catch them no longer. ‘“ Is he gone ?”— 
was the half-whispered question they put to one another, and the 
smothered responses that were muttered around, but too plainly told 
how much the fears of all were in unison. 

* « What was that ?” cried his wife in delirious scream,— That 
was his whistle I heard !’”—She said truly. A shrill whistle, such as 
that which is given with the fingers in the mouth, rose again over the 
loud din of the deluge, and the yelling of the storm. He was not yet 
gone. His voice was but cracked by his frequent exertions to make it 
heard, and he had now resorted to an easier mode of transmitting to 
his friends the certainty of his safety. For some time his unhappy 
wife drew hope from such considerations, but his whistles, as they 
came more loud and prolonged, pierced the ears of his foreboding 
friends, like the ill-omened cry of some warning spirit; and, it may 
be matter of question whether all believed that the sounds they heard 
‘were really mortal. Still they came: louder and clearer for a brief 
space ; but at last they were heard no more, save in his frantic wife’s 
fancy, who continued to start as if she still heard them, and to wander 
about, and to listen, when all but herself were satisfied that she could 
never hear them again. 

* - * * * 

* The body of poor Cruickshanks was found in the afternoon of next 
day, on the Haugh of Dandaleith, some four or five miles below. As 
it had ever been his uniform practice to wind his watch up at night, 
and as it was discovered to be nearly full wound when it was taken from 
his pocket, the fact of his having had self-possession enough to obey 
his usual custom, under circumstances so terrible, is as unquestionable 
as it is wonderful. It had stopt at a quarter of an hour past eleven 
o'clock, which would seem to fix that as the fatal moment when the 
tree was rent away, for when that happened, his struggles amidst the 
raging waves of the Spey must have been few and short. When the 
men, who had so unsuccessfully attempted to save him, were talking 
over the matter, and agreeing that no human help could have availed 
him, “ 1’m thinkin’ I could ha’ ta’en him oot,” said a voice in the 
circle. All eyes were turned towards the speaker, and a general ex- 
peice of contempt followed, for it was a boy of the name of John 

ainey, a reputed idiot, from the foot of Belrinnes, who spoke. 
“© You!" cried a dozen voices at once, “‘ what would you have done, 
you wise man ?”’—‘ I wud ha’e tied an empty anker-cask to the end o° 
a lang lang tow, an’ I wud ha’e floated it aff frae near aboot whar the 
raft was ta’en first awa’, an’ syne, ye see, as the stream teuk the raft 
till the tree, maybe she wud ha’e ta’en the cask there too,—an’ if 
Charley Cruickshanks had ance gotten a haud o’ the rope,”—He would 
have finished, but his auditors were gone. They had silently slunk 
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away in different directions, one man alone having muttered, as he 
went, something about ‘ wisdom coming out of the mouths of fools.”’ 
—pp. 257-265. 

These extracts will serve the double purpose of justifying the 
commendations which we have felt it our duty to Cantos on the 
performance of the northern baronet, and also of stamping on 
the mind of the reader, a lively impression of the nature, extent, 
and incidents of the calamitous floods, which committed such 
havoc in the north-east of Scotland, little more than a year ago. 
Visitations like this are happily rare in our climate, and it may 
even be doubted whether there ever occurred in our island a 
hurricane so fierce and destructive, or which was attended with 
circumstances so extraordinary. With respect to the damage 
done to property, whether of a for age or permanent nature, 
by sweeping away buildings, animals, and crops, or by the utter 
destruction of the body of the soil itself, it is difficult to form 
an accurate estimate ; but taking loss of every kind into account, 
we should be inclined to rate it at little sliort of a quarter of a 
million, Fortunately, the waste of human life was far less than 
might have been expected, considering the suddenness of the 
calamity, and the terrible force with which the waters descended, 
particularly along the courses of the Findhorn and Spey ; nor, 
through the provident care and enterprise of the people, was the 
destruction of domestic animals by any means so extensive or 
general as we might have anticipated. But still the misery 
occasioned by these floods has been very great, and hundreds of 
"ome people, who formerly lived in tolerable ease and comfort, 

aving been suddenly deprived of their all, are now in a state of 
want and beggary. We have only one other remark to make, 
which is, that the extraordinary results produced by these floods 
afford a remarkable illustration of the force of running water, 
and of the changes which it is capable of effecting ; for not 
only did rivers, abandoning their old courses, scoop out for them- 
selves new ones, and buildings of all sorts yield to the fury of 
the raging currents, but, in some instances, bridges were carried 
off en masse, and “ actually hurried on for some distance down 
the streams before they went to pieces and sank ;” in others 
they were burst to pieces by a force acting upwards, as if a 
mine had exploded under them, while detached rocks, of such 
magnitude that no human force could move them, were rolled 
onward, sometimes to the extent of several hundred yards, and 
smaller masses to the distance of miles. These, and many 
similar facts, are well deserving the attention of the geologist, 
to whom, indeed, the operations of the Morayshire floods have 
opened a new and interesting field of study, the cultivation of 
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which can scarcely fail to be productive of advantage, both in 
the way of correcting errors, and of making some important 
additions to the amount of ascertained truths. 





Art. VII.—* Euripidis Troades, accedit Seidleri, Matthie, et aliorum 
annotatio selecta. Cui et pauca quedam sua subjecit Editor.” 
Londini. Apud B. Fellowes. 8vo. 1830. 


ig is the usage in most of our schools to confine the attention 

of a student to a few of the best plays of Euripides ; to read 
them all carefully would require more time than can be spared, 
and, we may add, more time than they deserve. The Troades 
is one of those which ought to be included ina school and 
college course, if the poetical merits of a dramatic piece have 
any influence in determining the tutor’s choice. There are 
some passages in it, which, in our opinion, are not surpassed, in 
real beauty and energy, by any thing to be found in the extant 
Greek drama ; for example, the latter part of the address of 
Cassandra, beginning at line 446, In the second line of this 
noble passage (oreiy’ Srwe taxiar’ tc Gdov vunply ynudpeda), the 
Editor has retained the common punctuation, which is un- 
doubtedly the right one: the words that follow oreiy’ cannot be 
separated from one another. 

The text which the Editor has adopted is that of Augustus 
Matthiz: the few instances in which he has deviated from it 
are noticed at the footof the page. These variations are neither 
numerous nor very important: they are, however, in general, im- 
provements, and some of them had been previously sanctioned 
by Matthie and others. 

For zpwpav in Matthie [l. 103] the Editor writes rpypay, 
according to the edict of Hermann: no reason is given for it ; 
reasons against it might be found. 

In line 700 the Editor has restored odoy, for which Matthie 
had inconsiderately written oo in obedience to a canon of 
Dawes, to which homage is no longer paid. This is not the 
only example in which Matthio would change the subjunctive 
into the indicative, according to his notion of the usage of ov 
ph.—See his Grammar. Trans. vol. ii. pp. 762, 763. 

L. 249, for pevet in Matthie, we have péve in the present 
edition, an obvious and a certain alteration, which Matthiz, as 
quoted in the note, recommends. ; 

Again, 1. 468, we have ra yy) pfAa, instead of ra not pia, which 
Matthie retained in his text, though he admits the true reading 
to be that which the present Editor has introduced. 
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In line 552, the Editor has followed Hermann and the Scho- 
liast, in preferring zap trvy to rap olvy: in this judgment we 
do not coincide; nor can the practice of quoting Milton and 
Virgil (which is apparently done to sanction indirectly the new 
reading) be reconciled with the rules of sound criticism. 

In some of the instances in which the Editor has deviated 
from the reading of Matthiz, it is to be regretted that he has 
not explained his reasons: for instance, 1. 597, the Editor has 
preferred 7600: to the wévor of Matthie’s text, without stating 
~~ of the various readings, or any remark of Matthiz on it. 

t would certainly have added to the value of this edition in 
the eyes of scholars, if the Editor had noted the various read- 
ings in most of the more difficult passages. é 

he Editor appears also to have been rather too sparing of his 
own explanation: the notes selected are generally good, but 
there is hardly sufficient aid for a young student. hen the 


commentators are at variance, or not sufficiently clear, a little 
additional observation is useful and necessary. L. 1138 the 
Editor writes dpovuev dépu instead of the alpouev dépu of Mat- 
thie : that the new reading is admissible cannot be denied ; 
ee it is the best; but we are at a loss to conjecture the 


a reading, except it be contained in the aipovuev of Ald, 
ell. , 

The note of Matthie is not clear.enough to a young scholar, 
to shew him the real meaning of dpovuev ddpv, which certainly 
refers to setting sail. L.98, Matthie doubts if ava can be used 
as equivalent to aveye, which opinion Hermann, in the same note, 
maintains ; and the Editor appears by his punctuation to adopt 
the notion of Hermann. 

Now it is certainly fair and candid to give the opinions of 
different commentators, and to render to each the credit due to 
him. This, we believe, the Editor has done on all occasions, 
with great scrupulousness, and it is no small merit at the present 
day, when literary pilfering is so much in vogue. Two or three 
hard-working men will furnish raw materials enough for a 
hundred small-ware manufacturers. 

In this passage we consider it quite inadmissible to suppose 
that xepadry depends on ava: there should be no point after 
xepadry, this word being put in apposition, (according to gram- 
matical language) with the wan dfpnv. It may be compared 
with this formula, tAjcow ot riv wéda. In cases of this kind, 
where critics differ, the Editor should endeavour to guide the 
opinion of the student. 

L. 411. The Editor has adopted the Bloomfieldian canon 
about the orthography of adverbs like duaxt, duoxM, Kc. : as 
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far as MS. readings can be depended on, it seems quite im- 
possible to come to so positive a conclusion as the Doctor lays 
down ; and there is nothing in analogy which can decide the 
question. 

In most of the commentaries which appear in this country, 
there is a want of notes explanatory of the meaning; parallel 
passages and Scholia in abundance are collected, but very little 
explanation is given in the form of direct translation of the 
more difficult passages. This kind of exposition, accompanied 
with frequent elucidation of syntactical usages, and of the 
etymological forms of the words, is that which for teachers and 
learners would prove the most useful. The subject matter too 
would often appear in a new and clearer light, if more use were 
made of our preserit topographical knowledge of Greece, for the 
illustration of local allusions. 

The play under consideration furnishes instances of what might 
be done in this department, in such names as the Cyclopian 
walls of Argos, the fountain Pirene, and so forth. 

The Editor has not neglected illustrations of this kind, nor 
the — of the more difficult passages, though neither of 
these divisions is made so complete as would be desired by most 
students. Fora large class of Greek students, Scholia much 
corrupted, and notes in indifferent Latin, are but feeble aids : it 
may be said, that scholars are satisfied with this kind of illus- 
tration, and that Latin and Greek notes are intended for them. 
It may be so; but of this we may rest assured, that this is not 
the way to make scholars, or to contribute to the diffusion and 
right understanding of the Greek tongue. 

The notes, as they stand at present, contain a selection of 
very useful remarks, but had they been expressed in plain and 
simple English, their value would have been more than doubled, 
because they would have been read and understood by a much 
larger number. 


VOL, X111.— Westminster Review. 
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Art. VIII.—Proc?s contre L. de Potter, F. Tielemans, A. Barthels, 
J. J. Coché-Mommens, E. Vanderstraeten, et J. B. de Nevé, accusés 
d’ avoir excité directement aun complot ou attentat ayant pour but de 
changer ou de détruire le gouvernement ; contenant la Correspondance 
saisie chez les accusés et leurs interrogatoires, donnant [explication 
des dénominations insullantes par lesquelles sont désignés de hauts per- 
sonnages, d’eminens fonctionnaires et autres, Sc. ainsi que nombre de 

ieces diverses des plus interessantes: orné de deux lithographies, Sc. 
Srundicn, chez Brest van Kempen, 3 Mai‘1830. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 208 
and p. 348. 


HE same sympathy has not been shewn for the efforts of the 
Belgians to better their political condition that was ex- 
hibited in behalf of the French. Certainly there is a difference 
in the two cases, but the difference is not so unfavourable to the 
Pays Bas as might be expected. The movement in France was 
a mighty and spontaneous expression of the national will, indig- 
nant at an open and impudent attempt upon its liberties. 
Belgium, on the other hand, feels its wrongs with as great 
unanimity, and has long and as loudly as it dared, uttered its 
complaints and vindicated its rights. In France an abominable 
ministry attempted to destroy the Charter: in Belgium an anti- 
popular one has long refused to fulfil the promises of the con- 
stitution. The Belgians have suffered numerous national out- 
rages: with a population far greater than that of Holland, it 
has been attached to that kingdom, almost in the character of a 
conquered country: it has been deprived of the use of its 
language, it has been saddled with debt not its own, its places 
of authority have been filled by foreigners, the promises of 
constitutional privileges have been refused, its productions have 
been heavily and unequally taxed, while the commerce of Holland 
has been comparatively protected from impost. When patriotic 
writers have given voice to these grievances, they have been pro- 
secuted under arbitrary laws, and fined, imprisoned, and banished, 
and the press itself placed under restrictions which deprive it of 
wholesome power, and, in fact, smother all free expression of 
opinion. These are evils acutely felt and universally understood : 
the unanimity of all ranks on the subject of their grievances is 
even more general than was that of France; nobles, citizens, 
Catholics, Protestants, are at this moment all of one accord : 
all demand a change, and none wish for more than a constitu- 
tional change. An expression of opinion has at length burst 
forth on the part of the lower classes, and, like all ignorant 
persons who feel themselves aggrieved, they have shewn it in acts 
of violence. This may be blamed, but it would be difficult to 
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say what other means they should have taken. These acts of 
violence have been quickly repressed, but it required the popu- 
lation of citizens to take arms in order to effect that object, as 
well as the dismissal of the soldiery, whose presence irritated 
the masses whom they had resisted. Wherever the armed 
citizens have assembled with the design of preserving order, and 
protecting lives and property from the fury of an enraged 
people, they have taken the fortunate opportunity which their 
formidable position presented, of displaying to the king, in the 
most forcible manner possible, the wrongs of the country; and 
requiring, as the sole method of preserving order, and the onl 
eondition on which the pina ensure tranquillity, a full 
redress of grievances. Deputations have proceeded to the 
residence of the king with petitions and lists of grievances, and 
demands of melioration, which alone demonstrate how very far 
the Belgians have been from enjoying practical freedom. The 
ministers of the Crown are not responsible, and the judges of 
the court are removable at pleasure; the press is at the 
mercy of courts thus constituted, and the jokpe are univer- 
sally considered as the mere tools of the ministry. Thus the 
three great securities of constitutional liberty are wanting in 
Belgium—the responsibility of ministers, the independence of 
judges, and the freedom of the press. When menare galled by 
numerous burthens, grievances, and petty oppressions, when 
they are pinched by want, harassed by imposts, the old vice of 
a Dutch government, and insulted in their national character, it 
is not unnatural that they should at least break out into a per- 
emptory and unceremonious demand of their constitutional 
privileges. The loi fondamentale, or constitution, was never 
accepted by the Belgians: they refused it and it was imposed 
upon them : it is doubly hard, therefore, that its promises such 
as the three securities we have here mentioned, which, or at 
least two of them, are there directly stipulated for, have not 
been kept. We have said that the Belgians in point of fact 
refused the Joi fondamentale which they are now at least con- 
tent to live under with some ameliorations. The States-General 
of Holland accepted it unanimously: the Assembly of Notables 
im Belgium rejected it. The circumstances were these : 

’ In the nine departments of Belgium 1603 notables were con- 
voked : 280 never attended to the summons. Of the 1323 that 
appeared 796 voted in the negative and 527 in the affirmative. 
Of the 796 negative votes, 126 were given on grounds of a 
religious nature, the Catholics refusing to accept a Protestant 
king, and these votes were put aside as contrary to the dynasty 
and going beyond the question. This reduced the — 

c 
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to 670, and gave a majority of 143 voices for the rejection of the 
constitution. In this difficult position, the government resolved 
to consider the absent 280 notables as consenting by their silence. 
By this extraordinary measure a pretended majority of 11 voices 
was vamped up, and on the 24th August 1815 the adoption of 
the constitution or loi fondamentale was proclaimed. 

We are certain that it only requires a knowledge of the real 
political condition of the Pays Bas to vindicate completely the 
steps the —_ have lately taken in their own behalf. Not 
that we advocate the burning of houses and the destruction 
of the property of obnoxious persons, but we would lay the 
blame on the true malefactor. If an ignorant people are op- 
pressed and injured, and their interests and wishes neglected or 
despised, what is to be expected, but that they will pursue the 
measures open to them, and be it said, the only measures open 
to them, of procuring redress. The mob at Brussels have com- 
mitted various violences ; the population armed itself, the troops 
were driven out of the city, the streets were unpaved, and the 
accesses into the town barricaded, while deputations passed 
to and fro between the monarch and his capital: and insur- 
rection demanded what .was refused to petition. Are then the 
people so wrong in an extreme case, in taking the law into their 
own hands? what else was to be done, while gross injuries re- 
mained unredressed. The truth is, however, that a mere mob is 
never dangerous until the sense of the people happens to be with 
them: when all classes are pleased lookers-on upon the ven- 
geance wreaked upon hated wrong-doers, what police, what 
hired soldiery, themselves of the people, what authorities, can 
then resist the fury of a multitude? Little is known in this 
country of the condition of the Pays Bas, and little notice has 
been taken of their political disputes, hence the indifference with 
which their proceedings have been viewed. Even in France, 
where the recent triumph of the popular cause might have dis- 
posed the French to look down with pleasure and sympathy on 
men pursuing a similar course, the movements in Belgium have 
not been viewed altogether without regret. It has been appre- 
hended that the foreign powers might fear the spread of the 
contagion, seeing that the fever of liberty was infectious, and 
thus be induced to attempt the repression of the original source 
and supply of the evil. This is, however, a view of the subject 
wars of so great and powerful a nation of freemen, and will 
not be long, and is perhaps not at all, generally entertained. In 
England, where a love of liberty is mixed up with a respect for 
so many aristocratic privileges, and so many ancient abuses, 
and where the fear of change is a species of national ague, it is 
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probable the commotions of Belgium will be by some loudly 
abused, and by others faintly lauded, more especially as they 
who speak at all will probably speak in ignorance. 

The passing events were shortly preceded and prepared by the 
trial and banishment of the two political writers, Messrs. de 
Potter and Tielemans. A very full account of this trial, and the 
whole of the correspondence seized among the papers of the 
accused, have been published, it is believed, under the authority 
of the government, though it has not the impudence to come 
forward and confess itself the authorizer of so disgraceful an act. 
We think that an account of this most extraordinary of all trials 
for high treason, will afford us the best and readiest mode of 
throwing some light upon the political state of Belgium, for the 
benefit of those lovers of freedom, in whom late circumstances 
have excited a curiosity respecting the actual condition of a 
country, closely allied to our own by historical events, by proxi- 
mity, by similarity of language, and something of character ; by 
mutual interests, and more than all, by a love of liberal insti- 
tutions. 

M. de Potter was in prison when he was charged with the 
design of conspiring against the state. He had been condemned 
to eighteen months’ confinement, under an arbitrary law of the 
critical times of 1815, which, though capable of being converted 
against the press, had grown obsolete. It was repealed very 
soon after de Potter’s condemnation, and both heand the coun- 
try very naturally thought, that the man who had been condemned 
by a law confessed by the legislature to be unjust, should not 
continue to be punished under it after its abolition. Heclaimed 
his enlargement, but claimed it as aright: the king appears 
not to have been unfavourably disposed towards the prisoner, 
but he would only listen to the application as one of grace, and 
in one instance expressed himself kindly enough, only desiring 
that M. de Potter would not treat with him exactly as from 
sovereign to sovereign. De Potter, independent in his fortunes, 
surrounded by ardent admirers, and followed to prison by the 
respect and attachment of the whole country, remained in con- 
finement, industrious and contented. To a man of his stamp, 
one whose sympathies are always with the oppressed, and 
whose mind is continually occupied with the interests of his 
country, or the pursuits of literature, confinement is no punish- 
ment. A student with his books, his papers, and his corre- 
spondence, and the visits of his friends, regards little the fact of 
the movements of his body being circumscribed within certain 
limits, provided the cause of his detention be both honorable 
and useful. In one of his letters from prison, M. de Potter 
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avers, in a moment ‘of natural excitement, that he had never 
spent more happy month sthan in the gaol of Brussels, and that 
he was in love with punishment, and would gladly consent to be 
chosen the expiatory victim of the whole human race. While 
in confinement, a constant correspondence was maintained on 
political as well as private subjects between M. de Potter 
and his friend, M. Tielemans, who chiefly resided at the Hague, 
where he held a ministerial employment: they were both deeply 
interested in all the political questions of the day, and both con- 
tributed freely to the opposition newspapers. 

Soon after, the violent proceedings of the government, in dis- 
placing several deputies who had voted against the ministry, 
some ideas were communicated, in a letter from Tielemans to 
de Potter, respecting the formation of a society, with the object 
of recompensing those individuals who had suffered loss by voting 
in the interest of tke people, and also, with further views of pro- 
tecting the popular deputies in giving conscientious votes, and 
of furthering the election of such individuals only as were ap- 
proved by the society. This idea pleased de Potter, and upon 
it he immediately (January 30th, 1830) wrote an article for the 
newspapers, recommending the project as a project, and request- 


ing, at the same time, the opinions of the public upon it. On 
the 8th of February he wrote another letter on the subject, 
signed with his name. This is a conspiracy in the Pays Bas. 
This is the offence described in the following round-about phrase, 
and for which de Potter, Tielemans, and the printer of the 
newspaper were banished the — The crime in the formal 


act of accusation, is thus described, “accused of having, by 
printed writings, excited directly the citizens to join iz a plot or 
an attempt to change or destroy the government of the country, 
and to have committed this act as authors, co-authors, or ac- 
complices.” The act of accusation, signed by the advocate- 
general, is the meanest attempt to construct treason out of inno- 
cent acts or free discussion, either on their part or that of others, 
we believe, to be recorded in the annals of justice or injustice. 
The proceedings it more nearly resembles, are the infamous 
trials under the reign of the Jeffreys’ and Scroggs’ of our Stuart 
Epoch. We will quote an example of accusation which, in fact, 
contains the gravamen of the charge: our readers will probabl 
think with us, that the government which can put the life and 
liberty of a subject in jeopardy on charges so supported and 
explained, ought to be held up to the contempt and abhorrence 
of the universal world. 

Extract from the Acte d’Accusation (or Indictment), signed 
de Stoop— 
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‘In the month of November 1828, the accused de Potter, who, for 
some time past, had written in the journals of the self-styled opposition, 
published in the Courrier des Pays Bas, two articles, for which he was 
prosecuted: in these articles he called down the public hatred on those 
who were not of. his party, together with all other consequences of 
unpopularity, thus — the renewal of those scenes of horror, in 
the revolutions of Brabant and Flanders, which have left such terrible 
recollections. De Potter was condemned by the court of assizes at 
Brussels to eighteen months imprisonment, and a thousand florins of 
fine, as convicted of, creating distrust, disunion, and quarrels, among the 
inhabitants.’ 

‘ This condemnation, which was followed by culpable excesses on the 
part of the adherents of the accused de Potter, did not tranquillize the 
party which appeared to have chosen him for its chief; on the contrary, 
it increased considerably, and began to show itself openly, giving itself 
a name and unfolding a banner which the accused Barthels, editor of 
the Catholique, comal to be Jithographed and exposed to sale. 

‘ The accused de Potter, from the heart of his prison inundated the 
public with pamphlets of a description to irritate the minds of men 
against the government ; he assumed the name of Demophile (Friend of 
the People), and continued to write in the journals, the organs of his 


‘ The accused Tielemans, before he was in office, was the editor of 
an opposition newspaper at Ghent. Since then, he has had a connexion 
with the Belge and the Courrier des Pays Bas. He was intimately con- 
nected with the accused de Potter, who had no difficulty in enlisting 
him in his party. An exceedingly active correspondence existed be- 
tween them. According to this correspondence, the two accused were 
particularly intimate with several members of the opposition in the 
Chamber of Deputies [what a crime]! If we are to believe them they 
count upon these deputies as their most zealous and docile adherents.’ 


Thus Mr.-de Potter is charged with having been before tried 
and condemned ; with having partisans who made an outcry 
when he was sent to prison, and of writing pamphlets in prison. 
Mr. Tielemans is accused of having edited and written in 
opposition journals ; of corresponding with Mr. de Potter, and 
when their correspondence is seized, it is discovered to their 
shame, that they have warm friends and supporters among the 
opposition members of parliament. Thus is the way paved for 
the crowning charge and proof of conspiracy, the article in the 
newspapers, signed with the name of de Potter. “If we are 
conspirators,” says Mr. de Potter, “it is of the kind we see 
on the stage, who approach the footlights and bawl their trea- 
sonable designs to the pit.” On the publication of this article, 
it was made a pretext for the unjustifiable measure of seizing 
the private papers of de Potter, Titemain. and others. Their 


correspondence, notes, rough draughts of letters, articles, and 
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publications, were all seized and examined ; and the use made 
of them very clearly proved, that by this inquisitorial proceed- 
ing, they had hoped to discover something or other which would 
enable an unscrupulous government to get rid of two able and 
courageous defenders of the rights of their country. 

Of the views with which the correspondence was seized, and 
the use endeavoured to be made of it, we shall form a clearer 
idea by following the Advocate General in his address to the 
judges ; it will be seen that the printed article is nearly lost 
sight of, and that the prisoners were put upon trial for their 
lives for passages found in private and confidential letters. 

After densi a brilliant picture of the prosperity and tran- 
quillity of the Pays Bas, the advocate represents Mr. de Potter 
rising amidst the peaceful calm, in the character of an evil 
genius, bent upon disturbing its repose, and of sowing dissen- 
tion and discontent among a people blessed in every form of 
happiness. He then goes into a sketch of the life and charac- 
ter of de Potter, who, during the iron reign of Napoleon, when 
an individual could do nothing, and the people were bound 
hand and foot, very wisely employed himeell at Rome in writing 
the history of the church. 

‘ There arose a man endowed with all the qualities which constitute 
the leader of a party ; of an unquiet and turbulent spirit, of an enthu- 
siastic temperament, kicking, as he himself says (in a confidential letter 
to an intimate friend), against all which is bond, obligation, duty (he 
himself makes the confession), having difficulty in repressing a feeling 
of joy at the contemplation of the disorder, which, according to him, 
reigns in this world ; swollen with pride and ambition, devoured with 
the thirst for a European reputation, detesting kings and governments ; 
an extravagant democrat, sighing after the primitive liberty of a state of 
nature.’ 


It is always of such qualities as these that men are formed 
when they stand up against the arbitrary aggressions of a cor- 
rupt government. It may be taken for the general term of a 
man 1n opposition. 


‘At the age when the generous passions manifest themselves most 
strongly in the human breast, the accused de Potter shewed a luke- 
warmness for the liberties of his country [so that he is not of the 
hot temperament py Whilst his countrymen were ning 
under the tyranny of a military government, he was buried in the 
luxuries of a distant capital. His heart beat with a patriotic feeling only 
after his country had shaken off the foreign yoke and had become the 
freest of all the civilized countries of the world. 

‘What shall we say of his literary occupations at Rome? Did he 
not, when the sovereign pontiff had lost his throne, with painful in- 
dustry scrape together every argument and evidence against the papal 
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authority? Did he notlabour, without cessation, to: sap the founda- 
tions of the religion of his country? It is notorious, gentlemen, it is 
needless to tell you what, and is so well known, thanks to the volumin- 
ous compilations which have so greatly scandalized those of his fellow 
citizens who remain sincerely attached to the worship of their fathers.’ 


It would seem that, according to the Belgian notion of things, 
“the luxuries of a distant capital ” are, painfully examining the 
archives of the Vatican ; writing the history of the church and 
of the councils; and that de Potter would have been better 
employed in inciting the Belgians to revolt against the power 
of Napoleon. 


‘On his return home, Louis de Potter, who, up to that time had 
never taken any part in public affairs, began to occupy himself with 
them. He fancied he perceived that a faction, composed partly of the 
clergy, and partly of the nobles, sought to exercise a fatal influence 
over the government ; he published his life of ‘Scipio de Ricci,” with 
the view (it is he himself who tells us so in his correspondence) of 
shewing up “ this alliance between priests and nobles in favour of a 
system evel adapted for the display of their hereditary nullities, like 
stars amidst a general obscurity,” and also under the idea of dissipating 
“the fear which we have of Rome, which, while it threatens to make 
us @ mission-country, really only means submission ; that is to say, that 
it would furce us to agree to a concordat, which would only turn to its 
own advantage.” Speaking, on occasion of the same work, of the Re- 
volution of 1789—*‘ These self-styled Belgian patriots,” said he, “so 
zealous formerly for the interests of the monks, which they called ‘ re- 
ligion,’ and of the feudal lords, whom they called the people.” 

* But was he sincere in these views? The publication of St. Napo- 
leon in Paradise and in Exile, an obscene poem, solely directed against 
Catholicism, did not that savour of some ambitious view? [Such are 
the arguments against a man’s life.] His assiduities about certain high 
functionaries, did they not give rise to certain suspicions that he was 
courting the favour of the new government. [This was said in a court 
of justice.] Did not the public voice second this report? As 
gentlemen [ or, as we say, my lords], we affirm nothing ; we shall cite 
only a letter of the accused, which appears to us to justify the opinion 
generally prevalent on this subject ; it is addressed to Francis Tielemans, 
for whom de Potter was soliciting a professor's chair. ‘It is not at 
all certain that they will answer me, and then you must do as I do, 
have patience. You will take example by me and reflect, that as- 
suredly I shall have done you no harm, and that we may at any moment 
reap that which I have sown.” 


The meaning of this truncated quotation is very plain, but 
were it taken as it is interpreted, where would be the harm? 
Mr. de Potter, a person of high birth and considerable fortune, 
of great erudition and commanding talents, wishes to be em- 
ployed by the ggvernment at some post where he may be useful 
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to his country : this is not criminal-any where but in Belgium. 
But we have Mr. de Potter’s own testimony, in a very interesting 
passage of his letters, where he is confidentially addressing an 
intimate friend, which directly makes against his — enter- 
tained any idea of public employment. He thus speaks of a 
project, started in the Courrier des Pays Bas, of sending him to 
the States-general as a deputy. 


‘ Personally I am not in the least flattered that this absurdity has been 
committed in my favour. Besides, if it had taken place, which happily it has 
not, I should have decided upon reaping no kind of advantage from it. [ 
feel too great an anxiety to fulfil my duties to let any one impose upon 
me those which I am incapable of performing. My friend, the educa- 
tion that has been given to me is useless: I was taught Latin, Greek, and 
Roman history and Mythology. The education I gave myself, consisted 
of our studies in Greek, ecclesiastical history, and canon law, all which is 
useless with reference to what we are speaking of. Of political economy, 
law administration, finance, commerce, not a word do I know. I hope 
my dear Tielemans, that these six lines are enough for any reasonable 
man, under the circumstances, to save me from the reproach of indif- 
ference in all public affairs and the general good. Itis not my fault if I 
am wholly unable to pay my entire debt to my country; it shall make 

rt of the inheritance of Agathon [his son] who will pay it along with 
is own.’ —Vol. i. Letter 30. 


This panes is moreover curious, as it points out strikingly 


the inadequacy of modern education for modern purposes: the 
whole direction of it is wrong, or, at least, wide apart from the 
wants of a citizen of the present day. Few of us can hope to 
possess the acquirements of a de Potter; but it would not de- 
mand the study of a great many years to make a more useful 
member of the States-general, at least, in the conduct of the 
ordinary business of the session. On great questions of con- 
stitutional liberty we believe that he is much better qualified to 
give an opinion than the majority of the chamber. 

The advocate goes on to avail himself of one of the most 
unjustifiable acts of calumny, at the same time one of those so 
easy of confutation that it is only used when nothing better is to 
be had. He endeavours to establish an intimacy or connexion 
between the author of a certain history of the conspiracy of 
Babeeuf, and then attempts to father upon him the opinions and 
sentiments there laid down; and that not in one or two sen- 
tences, by way of allusion or passing rebuke, but elaborately, 
and to the extent of several printed pages. iis 

After noticing, with what object we do not well perceive, the 
efforts of de Potter to procure for Tielemans a professorship 
of canon law; and also the subject of de Potter’s cry against 
corruption, for which he was fined and inpeeund as has 
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been stated, the advocate proceeds to mention the pretended 
grievances of the democratic or radical party, as he calls it, 
“ One of the favourite ideas of these people,” says he, “is the 
unlimited liberty of teaching, now in the hands of the government. 
This is one of the most odious and injurious assumptions of 
prerogative.” “The school-master” so far from “ being abroad” 
is chained hand and foot and gagged. That de Potter and 
Tielemans warmly attacked this abuse is, however, made one of 
the grounds on which these enlightened men are brought to 
trial, Listen to the king’s advocate. 


’ © The demand of “ unlicensed education” is an extravagant pretension, 
which as is well known cannot be entertained by the government with- 
out sapping one of the bases of our social institutions, and without aim- 
ing at the destruction of the royal prerogative as guaranteed by the Fun- 
damental Law. We shall see that it was one of the maxims of these 
individuals to demand that of the government which they could not grant 
without ruin; and then to make the refusal itself a new element of 
discord.’ 

In answer to how many equally wise and beneficent propo~ 
sals of melioration has not similar language been held. When 
we see it on occasion of so plain a proposition as that education 
should be free and unshackled, and no longer an affair of the 
ministry, we shall readily be able to estimate its value in matters 
not quite so familiar to our apprehensions as the necessity of 
freedom of instruction. 

A point on which the advocate dwells is the union which this 
doctrine of free teaching brought about between the Roman Ca- 
tholics and the Liberals : so unnatural a combination the govern- 
ment thought could only be for evil. We have seen a similar 
union in Great Britain; where a general right is the object to be 
obtained, very different classes may combine to secure it, At 
the settlement of the new monarchy of the Netherlands, it was 
thought dangerous by the North which is Protestant, that edu- 
cation should be left in the hands of the clergy : who are in the 
South, nearly three parts of the kingdom, Catholic: toavoid which 
risk instead of leaving tuition, like other trades and professions, 
to those who understood it, the government took the entire 
regulation of it to themselves. Impediments were thrown in 
the way of teachers of the Catholic priests, impediments were 
thrown generally in the way of tuition: is it therefore to be 
wondered at if they who required the freedom of instruction for 
themselves, and those who required it for all, should combine for 
that object. Yet this is held to be a plot by the Dutch govern- 
ment and the advocate uses it as an —— to convince the 
judges that de Potter was a traitor to the government, -After 
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the attack upon the accused as Unionists, the advocate pro- 
ceeds to convict them of plotting to secure a majority in the 
second Chamber of the States : for with this view, he quotes an 
infinity of passages from the correspondence shewing, simply, 
that the accused were anxious that their friends who were 
deputies should vote in the right direction. 


‘It results very clearly” says the advocate-general, “ from these let- 
ters that de Potter and Tielemans used every effort in their power to 
win a majority in the second chamber of the states. What majority ? 
A majority which would paralize the proceedings of government ; a 
majority which would dictate the conditions of peace, as Tielemans him- 
self has openly said: in one word, a majority which would reduce the 
royal prerogative to a shadow of royalty, utterly destroy the equilibrium 
of the powers established by the fundamental law, and then overturn the 
monarchy of the Pays Bas as established by treaty.’ 


Were this charge of the advocate-general of such importance, 
or the affair itself sufficiently interesting to the world in gene- 
ral (and it really is interesting, for it has turned the move- 
ments of the population of a very considerable empire) we 
might take it passage by passage, and classify it under the heads 


of Mr. Benthtm’s Book of Fallacies. 


In the next instance, the correspondence is turned to ac- 
count ; first to prove that Tielemans and de Potter were the 
real directors and guides of the newspapers, and that frequentl 
the letters of Tielemans to de Potter were frequently published, 
entire or in part, in the Belge : and what if they were ? we should 
askin England. How does this prove a complot to destroy the 
government. ‘The advocate then enters intoa legal argument to 
shew the illegality of the association proposed by de Potter. 
The illegality is denied in various consultations of the lawyers 
of different parts of the Pays Bas, but supposing it were illegal, 
as our Irish association might be illegal, the project might have 
been stopped in the act of projection: the enunciation of 
the — could not be treasonable, whatever the society itself 
might have been. Upon this project, however, which was the 
mere pretext of the trial, the advocate insists little: it is with 
extracts from the correspondence that he loves to deal; first, 
because the open publication of well-culled ae myer from the 
secret and confidential letters between two heads of a party, 
expressing their ideas on passing events, on the characters 
they had to deal with, and the measures they had to take, was 
likely to throw dismay and dissension among the party opposed 
to government. It is very possible, had not the causes of dis- 
satisfaction been too deep-rooted to be so shaken, and had the 
agents of government been more able in their use of the various 
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materials of ridicule in the letters, that such an effect might 
have been produced. The fellow-labourers of de Potter and 
Tielemans are, as was natural, very truly discussed ; and moreover, 
as one of the parties employed confidentially by the government 
was afraid of being committed, various terms of disguise, nick 
names and eal designations are used both in the men- 
tion of friends and enemies. Doubtless, the disclosure of these 
playful or fitful phrases did create a considerable sensation 
among. the persons designated, as had been foreseen by the 
government, but this temporary feeling subsided quickly before 
higher ones excited by the ae injustice done to men 
whom they looked up to for ability and learning, and more 
especially the far hi hee emotions created by witnessing the 
calamities afflicting their native country. 

The advocate-general, relying chiefly upon these letters, con- 
cludes his address by a sort of florilegium from the correspond- 
ence. He has had the good taste to select the passages which 
he considered the best adapted to prove the crimes of sedition, 
privy conspiracy, and rebellion; or,.as he says, ‘‘ thus threw a 

orrible light on the two accused ;” but which, in our opinion, 
and we are sure in the opinion of Englishmen generally, who 
write such letters every day when agitated by any political 
affair of importance, are simply striking by their vigour and 
truth. Subsequent events have shewn who was in the right: 
a government who, under the idea of preserving order and pro- 
tecting their own interests, have ended by very nearly bringing 
about their own destruction. We shall extract some of these 
passages’: it will be remembered they are quoted to prove the 
Charge of a conspiracy against the Government. The com- 
ments upon them will at least amuse. : 

‘The law of the five hundred florins is revived, de Potter writes 

to Tielemans: on the demand of M. d’Agault, the bookseller, Grignon 
has just been called before the Procureur du Roi, for having published 
the songs of M. Roussel, I believe, or Rougel ; amongst which, the song 
entitled the Sceptre and the Sword offends the majesty of Charles X: 
Grignon promised me the song, which I will send you. Are there kicks 
enough at the toe of an honest man’s boot for the posteriors of these 
animals ?’—29 Aug. 1826, No. 13. 
. Here’s respect for kings and royalty! cries the advocate— 
as if either kings or ake were respectable in themselves, or 
worth any more than the good they brought: how much good 
Charles X. purveyed for his kingdom has been seen. 

‘It is truly provoking, says de Potter, that a philosophical frock- 


coat which covers even royal shoulders, should hinder people from 
amusing themselves with their little entertainments.’ 
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These little entertainments, of which the writer thus jocosel 
treats, are but expressions of opinion. That the modern froc 
does not altogether hang in the way of a decent handling of the 
musket, the Sosmpeelsis of Brussels have proved. They have 
found leisure for one of the entertainments alluded to; and 
who can blame them: are not the lightest suggestions of those 
men now listened to with attention, whose Tandbla petitions 
have long failed to gain even a hearing ? 


* My dear friend, say to M. V. B. and make him read it on this paper, 
that there is more confidence to be placed in my honour, than in that of 
all the kings together, joined to all their knaves I see, in them, 
the born enemies of all human dignity, of all which offers the slightest 
opposition or resistance to their will, ——e it may be, or of whats 
ever quality ; in short, they detest all show of a manly character, whilst 
their favours, their prodigalities, and that which they call their honours, 
are heaped upon the vilest slayes who prostitute themselves to their 
caprices.—Let us not stir up the hideous dunghill of the court, the 
pestiferous effluvia from which taint all who approach it.’—19 Oct, 
1829, No. 45. 


This, it must be remembered, is privately written to an inti- 
mate friend; and if it is not of a nature to see the light, the 


blame is in them who drew it from its secrecy. Itis an angry 
sentence: but they who know the corrupting nature of irre- 
sponsible power, know how far it is from the truth. 


‘You know, says de Potter to Tielemans, that I have to do with 
the most stupid, the most obstinate of tutors (kings) 22nd Oct. 1829. 
He is alluding to the king of the Netherlands. 

‘Ihave told you, I repeat it, I do not fear my guardian (the king) 
I shall be delighted to vex him, embarrasshim. Since it is he who has put 
me in the state I am, it is right he should bear the pain. I shall be let 
off after all, by my accouchement in July (he speaks figuratively of his 
delivery from prison), but the child I shall produce, will make him see 
all colours.’—10th Nov. 1829, No. 54. 


This is, perhaps, somewhat spiteful, but it must be remem- 
bered, that these passages are culled out of volumes of letters, 
written by a man who conceived himself greatly injured. The 
character which the king of the Netherlands bears in his own 
country, is that of a well-disposed, respectable man, but who in 
other respects, perhaps, deserves the epithets de Potter bestows 
upon him. 

The next extract is a considerable portion of a letter from 
Tielemans to de Potter, dated Ist Jan. 1830, No. 26. It is 
interesting at this moment, now that we understand pretty well 
the course events will take, as the speculations of an able 
individual a few months back. There is no prophesying in 
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politics: The subject chiefly turns upon a question of great 
moment to the Belgians: whether, in case of the people ex- 
pressing openly and loudly their wishes, the government would 
call in the aid of foreign powers. 


‘Dare they call in the foreigner? Yes, they dare; and, I believe, 
moreover that the Prussians on account of their Rhine provinces ; Eng- 
land on account of Ireland; Russia, because of its political troubles ; 
Austria, on account of its Italian provinces ; and France, from fear of 
its liberal party, would consent to agree with our king in occupying 
Belgium, for a certain space of time, by Prussian troops. Observe, my 
friend, the motive of the intervention. A small state, the happiest in 
Europe, rebels against its prince, turns upon him the very liberties it was 
enjoying, and proves that the people only want liberty to. abuse it, 
This is the reasoning of Charles X. when he replaced the Martignac 
administration by that of Polignac. England maintains similar ideas, 
because of the troubles in Ireland, which continue in spite of the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics. Prussia and Austria, which have as yet done 
nothing for the liberties of the people, take the same view of the future. 
The intervention cannot, therefore, disturb the general peace, and it will 
serve as a warning to all discontented cquntries. But it may be asked, 
will the French people suffer it? Do not deceive yourself: if the 
French government wills it, and engages itself not to yield a step, as its 
interest wou]d command it ; in one word if the four, or perhaps, the five 

t powers decide, in common accord, that Belgium shall be occupied 
y Prussian troops, the French people will not stir. It is impossible for 
a people to march unless the government pleases. France could only do 
it after overturning its government. Now, that is not done, or so near 
being done as is thought. The occupation of Belgium may precede the 
dethronement of the Bourbons, and if it precedes it, it is favourable to 
them, since they in their turn may have to apply for foreign interven- 
tion, and call the Prussians to their frontier.’ 


It is curious to observe the familiarity with which the de- 
thronement of the Bourbons was talked about on their borders 
six months ago. It is upon their continuance in France that the 
whole of M. Tielemans letter turns, and their exodus has utterly 
changed the aspect of affairs, The French now would not 

rmit the Prussians to enter, and the king of the Netherlands 
1s compelled to settle his own affairs. It is melancholy to find 
England, along with Austria and Prussia, held up as the enemy 
of public liberty : but who can say that it is without good cause? 
They who speculate on the causes of events, have said, that the 
existing insurrection of Belgium has arisen out of an imitation 
of France ; some have called it a moral contagion. The fact is, 
that had not the power of the Bourbons destroyed all hope of 
assistance thence—had not, previous to their departure, the cer- 
tainty of foreign intervention existed in the minds of the people 
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of Belgium—this rising for a redress of grievances would have 
taken place long ago. 

It is very needless for us to declare how the advocates of the 
accused demonstrated the utter absence of all crime or illegali 
in the TT or how nobly they defended the high cha- 
racter of M. de Potter from the charges and insinuations of his 
adversaries. Suffice it to say, that M. Gendebien shewed, that no 
proof had been given of an attempt to excite persons to change 
or destroy the government, and that the articles incriminated 
were strictly confined within the limits of legality. M. Van der 
Weyer most triumphantly attacked the inferences drawn by the 
advocate-general from the fragments of correspondence he had 

uoted, and by other longer and more luminous quotations, amply 
proved that the opposition of M.de Potter was of the most.eon- 
stitutional, though of the most energetic character. The im- 
pression made upon our minds, and we approached the considera- 
tion of the trial with perfect impartiality, (for had it been proved 
that M. de Potter had really a | to change the govern- 
ment, and had really attempted to persuade his country- 
men of the plan, we should not have thought the worse of him) 
is that, believing that a limited monarchy under the house of 
Nassau, and according to the charter given by it, was the most 
advantageous government for the country, or at least the best 
thing to be had, he had set himself seriously to work, in order 
to induce the government, directly or through the people, 
to fulfil the promises of the charter, and redress the grievances 
of his countrymen. 

In a piece M. de Potter himself wrote a year ago, which his 
advocate quoted on his trial, he has so well expressed his own 
views, and that of the Belgians in general, that we cannot do 
better than quote it. It contains an enumeration of the griefs of 
which the Belgians have long and loudly complained, and which 
they have now presented to the king in a manner likely to be 
listened to ; viz. under arms. It is almost the only way the 
people ever get anything: aide toi, le ciel t’aidera. When they 
come as petitioners they are called gueux, as in the time of 
Marguerite of Parma; or their conduct is said to be infame, as it 
was called by the present king of the Netherlands. Now they 
are bons bourgeois, the guardians of public tranquillity, and soon, 
and all their wrongs are to be redressed. 


‘We are Belgians, and Belgians we wish to remain, constituted in an 
independent nation as we are at present, i. e. to say Hollander, Flemish, 
and Walloons, North and South, with liberty, civil and religious, for all, 
equality of rights for all, under a government constitutional, representa- 
tive, such as is established by our charter. 
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‘ Wedesire, in truth, that the government were more impartial and more 
just than it is at present, towards those whose interests it administers ; 
that it treated Catholics as Protestants, and all its subjects like freemen 
who deserve to be free, and who are entitled to say to the heads of the 
government,—“ Listen to our complaints ; redress our griefs; be men, not 
of a party, of a sect, of a few provinces, of certain interests of a coterie, 
but of the interests of all: the men, in a word, of the nation and the law.” 
We wish all this, but it is as much for the safety of the government 
as the prosperity of the people. * * We protest loudly and strongly 
against the idea, so false and absurd, which has been lately spread by a 
pamphlet which has excited a sensation ; to wit, that the Belgians desire 
to be placed: under the power of the French. Facts only can answer 
such charges: each of us will make it his business to refute it when the 
case requires it. “ag: ame 

‘ We shall remain as we are, considering France always as the focus of 
intelligence, and the fruitful mother of ideas, lofty, noble and generous, 
as a true school of mutual instruction ; for all that constitutes the liberty 
and dignity of mankind, it shall be our glory to be friendly to it, to be 
allied with it, and to march always at its side in the path of duty and 
honour. But we repel with energy the idea of its ruling over us. 

‘ We wish not to diminish the power of the government, to encumber 
its progress, to paralyze its force, to compromise its independence. We 
wish simply, that it should remain faithful to the laws it has sworn to 
maintain ; that it should renounce its system of legislating by proclama- 
tions, by circular instructions which, under the forms of legality, conceal 
an arbitrary power: that it do not quibble us out of the right to use the 
language of our choice, and of our civilization: that it acknowledge 
frankly, the right we undoubtedly possess, of inculcating the principles 
by which this social existence should be guided ; that itself make the 
agents of its authority responsible for their acts; that it restore to liberty 
the writers it has thrown into prison, simply because ten months ago they 
uttered a cry of alarm, which all the world is now repeating after them, 
and to which the government, if it would avoid a crisis, would do well 
to lend an attentive ear; that lastly, it be more economical in its ex 
penses, and less destructive of our fortunes.’ —Sep. 25th, 1829. 


In spite of the logic of the advocates, and the innocence of 
the accused, four of them were condemned. De Potter to eight 
years of banishment, Tielemans and Barthels to six years of 
banishment, and J. B. de Nevé to five : and each respectively 
on their return, to the same number of years of surveillance by 
the police. 

In fact, the government were determined to convict, and the 
principal judge observed accidentally, that they should be ob- 
liged to be severe. The system under which they were banished 
has been continued ; a sort of crusade has been carried on against 
the press, and a spirit of absolutism shown itself in all the pro- 
ceedings of administration; and had not the new revolution taken 
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place in France, it is impossible to say how far the people, in 
their apprehension of foreign intervention, might not have pati- 
ently suffered. It was an idea, probably not ill-founded, that 
something like an understanding existed among the ministries of 
the different powers on the subject of the repression of the 
journals. Itis pretty certain that the diplomatists of the different 
courts of Europe were expecting events very ‘much of the cha- 
racter of those which have happened, but to which they gave 
very different names from those which success would 
confer upon them. The following extract is generally attri- 
buted to M. Van Maanen, now dismissed, but who has been 
so long the spirit of the Dutch government, and most certainly 
the béte-noire of the Flemish people: it occurs in a Journal 
understood to be the organ of his ideas. 


‘May 1830. An extraordinary tempest is ready to burst over our heads. 
This kingdom, whose dangerous situation want of room prevents us from 
shewing at large ; this kingdom, divided in opinions and interests, and 
become the theatre of a party, whose influence, although it counts. deser- 
ters from its side, or whether, while waiting a more favourable opportu- 
nity, it may appear asleep, still is increasing daily by the very nature of 
the thing: in France the revolution is rekindling ; in England the whole 
political edifice is tottermg: the democracy, or rather masses of indi- 
viduals, are in a state of insurrection, and placed in opposition to an in- 
sulated throne ; the bonds of faith, of obedience, and of custom, are 
loosened, avarice and ambition are become the common springs of action : 
such, without exaggeration, are some of the traits of the picture which 
Europe at this moment presents to any one who will open his eyes.’— 
Nederlandsche Gedachten. : 


The same article further propounds that— 


‘ The government of the Pays Bas was, and isa monarchy. The sove- 
reign power in the realm belongs to the prince. ‘The king is not the 
chief of the executive power: he reigns as a sovereign prince, conform. 
ably to the laws of the realm. If he has willed the States-general, it was, 
that the difference of opinions should have a salutary influence. _ What 
is the king? He is what the ancient counts were in Holland ; he is in 
Belgium what the emperor of Austria and the king of Spain were—what 
the Stadtholders would have been but for ingratitude and ambition.’ 


We may add; Nous avons changé tout cela. 

The case of Belgian grievances is as clear as the sun in an 
unclouded day; and the sympathies of the English people will 
be on the side of the oppressed. We cannot distinctly see a 
straight-forward course for freedom and good government in the 
present involved state of the Belgian question. Every act of 
the king of the Netherlands fills us with disquiet and distrust, 
He never did justice to the Belgian people when they were at his 
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feet, in prostrate submission ; he never held the scale of equal law 
between his northern and his southern subjects, when Belgium 
brought to him her cheerful willing homage ; and is it hkely 
how, exasperated as heis against what, in his message to the 
States-general, he has been advised to call “ rebellion ;” now, 
surrounded by Dutch councils, which foster and fan every 
Batavian: prejudice, both political and religious, against the 
malcontents of the south—is it likely now, that he should play 
the part of a patriot king. The States-general, in which the 
Belgians -are so unfairly represented, assembled in the ‘Dutch 
capital, surrounded by Dutch troops, and immediately under 
the ‘eye of the king ‘and of the court, will do no — to the 
—— parties. Thus much we may safely foretel. The 
probability is, that the wound will be plastered over; but it can 
only be healed by the separation of Belgium from Holland; a 
séparation, at all events, on all matters of administration and 
finance,. This separation may for the moment be opposed, it 
may be delayed, but it is inevitable ; and if it come not in the 
quietude of calm discussion, it will come in the thunder-storm 
of another revolution.. Holland would do well to take to herself 
the grace and the glory of recognizing, of meeting the Belgian 
will. If she do not, she is only industriously sowing what will 


bring her a harvest of sorrows. If now, “ while it is called to- 


day,” the claims, the most reasonable claims of the men of 
Belgium are recognized, the world will be well satisfied to see 
the Belgian and Batavian sceptres wielded by the House 
of Orange; but if wrongs are to be unredressed, if the fetters of 
slavery are to be rivetted upon the necks of millions, whether 
by the force of arms or'the fraud of kings, our hopes and our 
efforts for Belgium will take another direction; and those 
flagitious contracts—of which the Union of Belgium -with 
Holland’ was one, those flagitious contracts, which ‘transferred 
nations from monarch to monarch, with less ceremony than if 
they had been stocks or stones, must undergo a mote searching, 
a more vigorous interrogatory. 
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Art. 1X.—Travels to the Seat of War in the East, through Russia and 
the Crimea, in 1829 ; with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and Army, 
Personal Adventures, and Characteristic Anecdotes. By Captain 
James Edward Alexander, (late) 16th Lancers, K.L.S. M.R.O. 
Cor. Mem. S.A. E. andM.G.S. Author of Travels in Ava, Per- 
‘sia, and Turkey. London. 1830. Colburn and Bently. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


WV E do not pretend to know what all these letters mean, with 

which Captain Alexander has graced his name since he 
favoured us with his portrait, prefixed to his volume on Ava; 
but, being interpreted, no doubt, they would turn out very 
much to his credit. There is every evidence to prove him a 
most deserving young officer, an enthusiast in his profession, 
and one likely, in time to come, to distinguish himself by 
wielding other instruments than pen and pencil. His zeal to 
improve himself in his profession, led him to encounter the diffi- 
culties presented in the way of a traveller through Russia to 
the Seat of War; and to brave all the dangers from plague, pes- 
tilence, and famine, when arrived there: we say nothing of 
sudden death, for a soldier makes up his account for that when 
it arrives; but that the hardships and annoyances of such 
warfare as that here described should be voluntarily undergone 
for the sake of improvement, strikes us at least as a mark of 
great zeal on his part, and a claim upon the attention of his 


—— 

esides giving us rare and curious notices of the military 
condition of Russia, the author mixed much with the society of 
the country, and spoke some Russian : his notices of the man- 
ners and morals of the people are, on the whole, favourable ; and 
are, at least, invariably written in good humour: for he seems 
not to have permitted either cold, heat, or hunger, to affect 
his temper, and to have adopted the Russian officer’s maxim, 
Nichavo, ya soldat; “ its nothing, I am a soldier.” Good- 
humour combined with curiosity make a good traveller, and 
it seems that our author adopted another Russian rule, “ go 
every where till you are stopped.” He was rewarded, for he saw 
a great deal, and as a pair of epaulets are a universal passport 
in Russia, he was seldom “ stopped :” indeed if we may judge 
from some of his anecdotes, like ‘‘ Goosy Goosy Gander, he went 
up stairs, and down stairs, and into my Lady’s Chamber ;” and 
on one occasion, he was actually taken “ by the left leg and 
thrown down stairs,” by an infuriated husband six feet high 
and upwards. He tells the story of a friend indeed, but we are 
not to be deceived by his inverted commas ; the warmth of the 
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narrator, and the quotations from Moore and Byron, to whom 
he is so partial, tell a different tale. Besides, do we not re- 
member the comely youth of the frontispiece to the Travels in 
Ava; and does not every page speak of the beauty of his 
lancer’s irresistible uniform : it or he won even the heart of a 
postmaster’s wife in the Ukraine. ‘‘ His wife came up to me, 
and slily put her hand in mine, and asked me to take a glass 
of votki in her room, to keep out the cold. I merely tasted it, to 
please her.” - Modest lancer of the 16th ! 

We must do captain Alexander the justice to say, that it is not 
his own uniform alone about which he 1s particular, for he has de- 
scribed and criticised with infinite penetration the military dress 
of every officer and soldier he met with, and with so much 
minuteness and zeal, that if his title did not stare us in the face, 
we should naturally take him for a tailor, instead of a soldier, 
travelling for improvement. We read in some tale, lately, of a 
Serjeant Honderthonk, who fell in love with a dress-maker at 
Birmingham, for her attachment to the army: she knew the 
facings of every regiment that had-been quartered in that town 
for fifteen years. If the Emperor of Russia confers the orders 
of St. Vladimir on Captain James Edward Alexander, or Yacob 
Demitrievitch as he was called in Russia, as we expect, it will be 
chiefly on the score of the attention paid to the Russian facings. 
He isas particularasa passport, and neveromitsevenared stitch in 
a pair of pantaloons: he is singularly great in boots, and swells 
to magnificence in the description of bullion epaulets, and bear- 
skin caps. We will quote by way of example his audience of 
the Emperor: who does not see in a moment that the writer, 
James, the son of Edward, considers the whole scene as a great 
clothes shop. We have no doubt of the gentility of captain 
Alexander’s lineage, but we should not have been very much sur- 
prised at the Russians, seeing his eye constant to the slops, 
giving him the title of James, the son of Edward, the tailor. 


‘To one of the immense exercise houses, his Imperial Majesty repairs 
daily in winter, with the grand Duke Michael, to inspect a regiment or 
an equipage of the fleet. Accordingly, I repaired, in uniform, to the 
Michaeloftsky exercise house, and found a battalion, a thousand strong, 
of that splendid regiment, the Seménoffsky, drawn up in three ranks, on 
one side of the saloon. At one end was a party of the chevalier Gardes 
in their white jackets and helmets: the other was occupied by a model 
equipage of the fleet ; and the fourth side of the parallelogram was unoc- 
cupied. 

fer having been taken round by a general officer to inspect the 
troops, who were in the most perfect order, one of the folding doors 
was thrown open, and the Emperor with his illustrious brother, and a 
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galaxy of generals, brilliant with plumes, embroidery, and decorations, 
galloped into the arena. His Imperial Majesty was received with three 
roulades of trumpets, and the presenting of arms, while he saluted. I 
was much struck with the noble appearance of Nicholas. In height, he 
seemed to be upwards of six fect, and of athletic make, his features 
Roman, and his nose aquiline. He sat ‘on his horse well, and wore a 
cocked hat, with a white and yellow feather, a plain green coat, with a 
pair of gold epaulets and green trousers, fitting tight to the shape, with 
an edging of red down the outer seams. His sword was an infantry one: 
The Grand Duke is of the same powerful make as the Emperor, and 
was similarly dressed. His features are Russian, and he much resembles 
the late Emperor Alexander.’ ; 


After the troops had been reviewed, and captain Alexander pre- 
sented, the Emperor “ wrapped himself ina quilted cloak, seated 
himself in a handsome single-horse sledge, with a richly-dressed 
Ivostchich, and glided off ata gallop towards the Winter palace.” 

But to turn to more important matters, in which the book is 
far from deficient. War, the royal game of war, is the sport 
of the Russian autocrat. A vast camp supplied by slaves or 
serfs, seems to be the correct description of the Russian em- 
pire. The author reckons the army of Russia, enumeratin 
its different bodies, and including the irregulars, at a million o 
men, The troops are perfect at drill, neatly trimmed, and 
well clothed, but fed upon black bread and salt. Obedient 
and docile, they follow wherever and against whatever they. 
are led, but they appear to want all the vigour and spring of 
better fed persons; they look up to the colonel as their father 
and he generally considers his regiment as his children; they 
listen to him with reverence, and hang about to hear the words 
that drop from his lips. 

But with all the cares and attention bestowed upon the Rus- 
sian troops, they seem to make but inefficient armies; in the 
late war with Turkey they succeeded, but chiefly because they 
were opposed only in two places with any vigour, at Shoumla 
and Varna, Before the-latter place, we learn upon the author- 
ity of captain Alexander, that the Russians lost seveaty thou- 
sand men; disease, of course, was a great consumer of this. 
tremendous mass of physical existence. The two campaigns, 
cost the Russians altogether upwards of two hundred thousand. 
men! And in this second one, it seems pretty clear they 
would not have managed any better than in the first, without 
the succour and diversion supplied by admiral Greig’s fleet in 
the Black Sea, giving due credit to the masterly arrangements 
of Diebitch the Balkan-passer, whom the Russians call their 
petit Napoleon, But what can be expected from men who eat. 
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only black bread? “From the indifferent food on which they 
are accustomed to subsist,” says captain Alexander, “they are 
much inferior in physical strength to our men; and as to reck- 
less gallantry, either displayed in storming a breach bristled 
with every engine of destruction, or cutting out from under 
an enemy's battery, our soldiers and sailors will ever bear the 
palm from all competitors,”—Russians at least. When the 
author was confined in quarantine at Odessa, he had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some British sailors during some very severe 
weather, and the contrast of the English and Russian sailors 
was very remarkable. ‘ Whilst the latter stood shivering in 
a corner in their great coats, the blue-jackets formed two sides, 
pelted one another at a famous rate with snow-balls, and prac- 
tised all manner of practical jokes on one another when they 
landed for their provisions.” The children of the sea thus dis- 
coursed—* ?'m blest if this i’nt thundering cold,” said a stout 
fore-top-man to his mess-mate. “ D—n it, it would not be 
Russia without snow,” said the other. ‘Suppose they let us 
freshen hawse with a gallon of rum ?”—* Where are we to get 
it? Pigtail-juice is the only liquor we'll have till we go aboard 
—but keep a look-out for the bears—I say, won’t we have a 
erack at them? D—n me but I'll have a fist in the fun! Curse 
the frost! Beat to quarters and let’s have another shy at the 
snow-balls—Fire away, my men!” Sweet as when the Nereid 
winds her sounding shell, is this prattle of the boy-dolphins. 
The Slavonian race listen and obey: such is their habit. 

After sailing about a good deal with admiral Greig, and wit- 
nessing a considerable number of successful descents on the 
shore, the author procures means of being forwarded to Head- 
quarters ; where, after incurring some awkward suspicions, he 


is at length mtroduced to the field-marshal Diebitch. 


‘ After making myself as gay as the uniform of the 16th would enable me, 
I proceeded to the residence of Diebitch, who occupied a suite of rooms: 
im the same. house to which I had been conducted in the morning. On 
mounting the stair-case I was shewn into a large hall, open on one 
side ; in this about a dozen officers were promenading, dressed in their 
green surtouts and wearing their swords. Several came up and spoke 
to me, and examined my regimentals with great minuteness. In a few 
minutes a side door opened, and a personage advanced towards us, on 
seeing whom, all the officers fell back to attention, and saluted him with 
repeated bows. The object of their respect was a little man with an 
aquilime nose and florid complexion; his hair was dishevelled and 
streamed from his head like a meteor. He also was dressed in a green 
double-breasted surtout and trousers, and wore round his neck the 
cross of St. Andrew, and at his button-hole the black and yellow ribband 
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of St. George. Advancing towards me, bowing, he said he was happy 
to see me inacamp. This was Diebitch Zabalkansky. 

. ‘We then adjourned to the dining-hall: it was a comfortable room, 
with a divan round three sides, the walls painted with flowers, and the 
roof of trellice work ; in the centre, a fountain poured out a gurgling 
rill into a marble basin. The field-marshal seated himself at the head 
of a long table, and his guests took their places on chairs of every shape. 
Two general officers were on Diebitch’s right and left, and I was placed 
next to my examiner, Danileffsky. The Russian dishes, which were 
handed round, were dressed with an over-abundance of rich satice. 
Not a word was spoken for some time. At last, the field-marshal, after 
satisfying his appetite, addressed himself to those on either hand. 

‘ The count talked a good deal about the Turkish artillery, and their 

superiority of practice by land over that by sea. He then turned to 
me, and asked regarding the Burman and Persian warfare ; then touch- 
ing the pay of officers in India, the amount of which was hardly credit- 
ed; for a Russian colonel, in command of a regiment, receives about 
150l. per annum, whereas many subalterns on the staff in the East 
receive between 600/. and 800/. The count then said, that though the 
Russian military system was considered the most perfect in the. world, 
yet that in one point the English was preferable ; viz., in a senior 
department at the Military College, of which officers could become 
students, &c. &c. &c. 
. ‘At this entertainment, as at similar ones at which I had been pre- 
sent in Russia, there was hardly a word spoken except by the chief. 
No man held social communing with his neighbours, but every eye was 
turned to the count; his remarks were listened to with the greatest 
attention, and his jokes laughed at, as if by fugle. I made several 
attempts to draw my neighbours into conversation, but it was unavail- 
ing; for it was contrary to etiquette to take off attention from the 
field-marshal ; so, like the rest, I listened to him, arrectis auribus.’— 
Vol. ii. p. 122. 


This is not a pleasing picture of Russian military manners, 
and, by the side of French and English frankness, becomes 
absolutely odious ; it even seems foreign to the character of a 
soldier, but we presume it is part and parcel of the autocracy. 

With all the tremendous preparations of Russia, and the 
great number of its troops that we hear of at the period of which 
our author — when they were proceeding against Adrian- 


ople (in the beginning of October), there were only eight thou- 
sand effective men at head-quarters ; for, of the thirty thousand 
that had crossed the Balkan, at least nine + ner 5 were sick 
and dying with plague and fever; and thirteen thousand men 
kept up the communication between the coast, the Balkan, and 
head- quarters. ; 

Captain Alexander’s style is a very careless one, and when he 
writes his despatches, should that day arrive, we counsel him to 
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be more careful of his pronoun relatives, and other grammatical 
propricties. He makes some apology for negligence, but even 
a careful perusal of his MSS. must have led him to the correc- 
tion of a great number of inaccuracies of language. 





Art. X.—Chronicles of London Bridge. By an Antiquary. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1827. 


Reports from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
State of London Bridge, and Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Committee. 1820, 1821. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Lords Committees, on the 
Approaches to London Bridge: and Appendix to the Minutes. 
1829. 

HERE will have been, by the time this job is done with, an 

expenditure of some THREE MILLIONS of public money. 

Let us see for what good end. 

A bridge, like every other work of art, is either useful or 
ornamental, or both, or neither. The bridge between Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, over the penned-up water which 
used to trickle through two or three holes in the wall, has been 
built for ornament only ; it was clearly not wanted for utility. 
The old wooden bridge at Putney has long been useful: nobod 
will call it ornamental. The Suspension-bridge at Masnenuith 
is both useful and ornamental : useful as shortening the distance 
from London to Richmond and Hampton; ornamental in the 
highest degree, as a beautiful work of art. A bridge that is 
neither useful nor ornamental, is a Chinese bridge over a royal 
fish-pond, interdicted to all but royalty, which never sets foot on 
it. The new London Bridge will be more ornamental than the 
old one in the eyes of all but antiquaries and lovers of the 
picturesque. It will be in some respects as useful to those who 
pass over it, though far less convenient to many, without being 
more so to any. The increased utility, if any, will be in the 
enlarged waterway. We shall inquire whether, on this ground, 
a sufficient case has been made out for demolishing the old 
structure, with its nineteen irregular arches, and setting 
up the new one, with its “five beautiful elliptical arches, 
constructed on the most scientific principles of any arches in 
Europe :” to borrow the words of a paragraph, which we may 
suppose somebody paid for very handsomely, as it appeared 
simultaneously in all the newspapers of one morning. [f it 
should turn out that we have got nothing by it but a pretty toy, 
it will be worth while to see how much it is to cost, who is to 
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pay for it, and how the whole concern has been schemed and 
executed. . 

The old London Bridge* was begun in 1176, and finished in 
1209. It was builton such unscientific — that it ought 
to have been carried away before it was finished, when it was 
finished, and at any given time subsequently ; but partly by the 
awkward contrivances of barbarous men, partly by its own 
obstinacy, it -has stood six centuries.and a quarter, amidst the 
perpetual prophecies of disinterested engineers that it could not 
stand any longer: while one bridge after another, on different 
parts of the same river, in which no son of science had espied a 
flaw, has wilfully tumbled to pieces, by the sinking of the piers, or 
the yielding of the abutments, in despite of the most mathemat- 
ical demonstrations of the absurdity and impropriety of such a 
proceeding.+ 

During the six centuries and a quarter of its existence, 
London ‘Bridge has undergone many changes, and projectors 


have always been busy in proposing more. The waterway has 
been contracted for the benefit of the water-works, which wanted 
a head of water for a fall to turn the wheels; widened for the 
benefit of the navigation, which wanted a broad and safe pass 

through the bridge ; contracted _— for the benefit of the 


navigation, which wanted a head of water to give a sufficient 
depth during the latter half of the ebb. These two last wants 
of the navigation, being incompatible, have oscillated in petitions 
and counter-petitions, for keeping up the head of water, or for 
making.a clear waterway. Committee. after Committee of the 





* Previously to this stone bri idge there was a wooden bridge, which had 
existed, as some suppose, from 994: having of course required and received 
great and frequent repairs. 

+ The bridge over the Thames at Staines is a notable instance of this 
perversity in brute matter. About tinny years ago there was, at this place, 
a wooden bridge, which was condemned, and a stone bridge of three arches 
was built just below it. ‘This was scarcely finished, when the piers sunk, 
and the arehes cracked ; luckily in time to stop the removal of the con- 
demned wooden bridge, which, it was discovered, might be trusted till 
another new bridge was completed. It was now taken for granted that the 
bed of the river could not support piers, and an iron bridge of one arch, 
with comely stone abutments, spanned the Thames with infinite e. But 
this again had scarcely been opened, when, under the pressure of a herd of 
cattle, the arch stove-in the Middlesex abutment, and again, luckily, in 
time to stop the removal of the wooden bridge, which, it was again found, 
would serve tiJl the completion of a third new edifice. This was a wooden 
bridge with an iron railing ; of which the piles rotted with a celerity quite 
edifying : and now, after repeated repairs, this is condemned in its turn, 
and another stone bridge is in progress, and nearly completed, which will 
of course lest till Doomsday, 
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Corporation of Lendon and of the Parliament, have had before 
them persons, statements, and plans, exhausting all modes, 
anticipating all consequences, and computing w rvulbcaee of 
change. This accumulated wisdom of evidence, having been 
digested by the Collective Wisdom of the nation in 1821, the 
New Bridge is the result. 

The waterworks are gone: the starlings will go: there will be 
a clear waterway: no more lives and property will be lost in 
shooting the bridge : and the new structure will have been com- 
pleted ima manner that will make it an egregious impertinence 
to doubt of its eternal duration. Nothing but an earthquake 
can disturb it. 

The first advantage gained is the clear waterway, and the 
a saving of life and property in the passage under the 

ridge. 

First, of life. There is a return, in the Appendix to the 
Report of 1821, of Coroner’s Inquests on persons drowned im 
peg or attempting to pass, through London Bridge, from 

800 to 1820 inclusive. The number is eighteen for twenty-one 
years ; not one perannum. It would have been well to have 
called at the same time for a return of the inquests on persons 
drowned in passing, or attempting to pass, through Chelsea 
Reach. We take it the result would have been as formidable. 
We should like also to see, by-and-by, a return of the number 
of lives lost during, and in consequence of, the building of the 
new bridge and the removing of the old one. We should ex~ 
pect that the comparison would shew anything but an economy 
of life. 

Amongst the papers in the same Appendix,* we find the 
evidence of some lightermen on the loss of life and property at. 
London Bridge. One of these gentry estimated the loss of 
lives at twenty, another at thirty, annually ; one estimated the 
annual loss of property at 20,000/., another at 40,0002. Recti- 
fying their opinions on loss of life by the coroner’s returns (after 
making allowance for bodies not found) and by all the specific 
facts we can discover in the evidence, and applying the same 
principles to their opinions on loss of property, we conclude, 
that in setting down the loss of life at two, and the loss of pro- 
perty at 3,000/. per annum, we greatly over-estimate both. 

e will cite from the evidence a specimen of accidents in 
both classes: and first, of loss of life. 

Thomas Robinson and another man were rowing their master 
and his son from Vauxhall to Deptford, at midnight. 





* Commons, 1821—p. 99, 
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‘ We came, says Robinson, past St. Mary Overy’s. Church, and I 
heard St. Mary Overy’s clock strike a quarter after twelve. I told him 
we had better stop, for the bridge roared, it was not safe to go through. 
He said, we will lie by for a while ; and we pulled to the Old Swan, 
and made fast to a craft below the stairs: we waited there about half.an 
hour. My.master says to me, it is flood. No, says I, it is not flood. 
He says, it was flood to-day at Deptford at a quarter after ten. I said, 
No, it was not, for I was on the Causeway a quarter before eleven, and 
there was no flood had made.. The answer he made was, You know 
best then; I know it is flood. As such I shoved the boat off, and we 
rowed out into the stream. Being dark, he looked at the middle lights 
of the centre arch to shoot it: it was so dark we could not see any other 
arch. I was shooting it; the boat went down that declivity ; she took in 
so much water that she filled the lower side with the surf. The boat 
upset and turned over; my. master and his son and the mate were 
drowned.” ’— Minutes of Evidence, Commons, 1820—p. 18. 


‘ Is it possible to preserve such desperate rashness as this from 
accidents? London Bridge can be passed with safety down- 
wards, on the flood tide, only on what is literally the. nick of 
time—the few minutes during which the water is level, or nearly 
so, and not flowing forcibly upwards.. This point of time it is 
difficult to ascertain from above bridge even in the day, and the 
attempt to hit it ina night totally dark, without knowledge even 
of the computed time of flood, could not be expected to have 
any other result. Most of the accidents detailed in the 
evidence are of this description, and are such as common 
prudence might have avoided. 

Next, of loss of property, The following is a memorandum 
of Mr. Samuel Pegge :— 


‘1814: January 15. Saturday evening, about half-past six o'clock, 
put J. Bencroft, our lighterman, in the Martha barge, laden with fourteen 
chaldrons of coals, then lying off the Tower, to take home to Old Barge 
House Wharf (I came up in this barge, thinking it would be safer than 
coming up in the skiff). While driving up a little below London Bridge, 
with several other barges, heard a confused noise of men, upon and under 
the bridge, of ‘‘ keep your barge to the southward ;” others said, “ keep 
to the northward.” The lighterman put the barge’s head to shoot the 
great arch, but was prevented from going through by Messrs. Johnson’s 
barge and a quantity of ice, and she sunk with several others.’— 
Commons, 1820—page 7. 


Here was total darkness and the river covered with floating 
ice. A few days after this date there was a fair on the Thames. 
There is scarcely a bridge between London and Oxford under 
which barges have not been sunk in floods and frosts. The only 
conclusion we should draw from the accidents we have cited 
(and the majority of the accidents in the evidence may be classed 
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with them) would be, that there can be very little danger in 
daylight and ordinary circumstances, where, in darkness and 
extraordinary circumstances, danger is so readily risked by men 
who have been familiar with the navigation for years. This con- 
clusion is borne out by some pretty old practitioners ; one or 
two of whom we shall cite. 

Mr. James Grant— 

‘ How many craft are you master of,?—T wenty-one or twenty-two. 

‘ How long have you been in the habit of navigating the river 
through London Bridge ?>—About twenty-six years. 

‘ Has your practice of going through been frequent or casual ?— 
Frequent, both during the night and day. At all times of tide, and at 
all times of night and day. 

‘ During this period of years have you met with any serious acci« 
dents >—No. 

* Have you seen accidents happen to other craft ? 

* * *- * * * 
I have seen accidents very often happen at the bridge through careless- 
ness. I believe most of the accidents happen through carelessness,’— 
Commons, 1821—pp. 19, 20. 


Mr. William Waller, the next witness, 


* Had passed through the bridge for twenty years, four or five times 
a week, and sometimes two or three times a day, and had never met with 
an accident.’—p. 24. 


Mr. J. W. Goss, wharfinger, was addressed with this ques- 
tion : 

‘ Have you yourself received any damage from the bridge in its pre- 
sent unfortunate state?—I believe, about three-and-thirty years ago, 
my lighterman, or a man who stowed a cask in a skiff fore and aft, 
instead of athwart, did not secure it sufficiently ; and going through at 
the tail of a lug-boat, the boat got a cant and turned the cask out. 

‘ And that was owing to the bad stowage of the cask in your skiff? 
—Entirely: it was the only accident I ever had that I paid for. 

‘ How many years is that ago?—Thirty-three years ago; and I 
have been at the wharf where I now am three-and-forty years, and do 
not believe I have paid 5/. of damage for forty years ; and I think I sent 
as many craft through as Mr. Sills. 

‘ How many craft a day?—Two or three on an ebb tide, and two 
or three on a flood tide, every day and every night..—Commons, 1821, 
p- 70. 

James Kelly, lighterman, [p. 17.] had lost a cask in a some- 
what similar manner, and this was his only accident in forty 
years. 

All sorts of persons most familiar with the bridge and the 
river, for twenty, thirty, and forty years, were interrogated as to 
all. the accidents they had experienced, seen, or heard of ; and 
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those who had sustained losses furnished accounts of fhe 
amount. Putting this mass of evidence, hearsay and all, toge- 
ther, we are satisfied that two lives and 3000/. per annum, 
would be a very high estimate of the loss of life and propert 
at London Bridge; and that not the bridge itself, but: the rash- 
ness and impatience of the sufferers, caused the great majority 
of the accidents. - é 
But admitting this amount of damage (or any other amount 
that any one may please to assume) to be a cogent argument 
for an enlargement of the water-way, two other questions arise: 
First, are there no countervailing reasons, from probable damage 
of other kinds, resulting from such enlargement? and secondly, 
Could not the requisite enlargement have been obtained by 
altering the-old bridge, as -effectually, as securely, and -more 
economically, than, by building a new one? ‘ 
The certain consequence of the enlargement of the. water- 
way will be, that the tide above-bridge will ebb lower and flow 
higher: there is mugh difference of opinion as to the degree. 
Some have calculated that the spring-tides. will flow two feet 
higher : others, that the additional rise will be eight inches only. 
The difference of level on high water spring tides, at a little 
eastward and. westward of London Bridge, was stated as an 
established fact in the Report of Dance and others to the Bridge 
Committee in November 1814, to be two feet.* This statement 
was followed by a decided opinion, that no injury-to the upper 
banks would result from the additional rise. The report, 
indeed, contemplated a great enlargement, but not.a total opén- 
ing, of the waterway. 
The late Mr. Rennie thought, in 1810, that - 
’ € Hf London Bridge were removed, some. part of the river banks, 
from Westminster up to Chelsea, would require to be raised from twelve 
to eighteen inches; but that it would not be attended with any great 
expense. He did not think that the higher flow would fill any ware- 
houses or cellars, but if so, he would be lad to raise his own wharf for 
the sake of the improved navigation. —Commons, 1821, p. 99. 
' “ For the sake of the improved navigation ;” not for the sake 
ef having a hand in the new bridge: which would, however, 
— very good compensation for the expense of-raising # 
wharf. A 
_ “ The high-water line,” says Professor Barlow,} “ has a fall 
from London Docks to London Bridge of 14 inch at’ spring 
tides, but it is a dead level at high water neap tides, as it is also 





« ® Commons, 1821, pp. 89-90. : 13% 
+ Jameson’s Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 1826-7, 11.49... : 
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between the London Docks and Blackwall. And from London 
Bridge to Richmond, the high water mark is, according to:the 
survey of Mr. Giles, the city surveyor, one dead level :” . 
»++eees 80 that, at a medium spring-tide, we may expect the 
high-water mark from the bridge upwards to Richmond, to be 
higher by about 13 inches than it is at present.” This proceeds 
on the supposition that 13 inches are penned up below London 
Bridge. at the high water of medium spring-tides. There is, 
however, much more than is here noticed to be taken into con- 
sideration. 

. It is not a question of medium spring-tides, but of the highest 
a those which follow the autumnal, and precede the 
yernal equinox, and which are the highest of the year under 
ordinary circumstances ; and those of any of the intermediate 
winter months, when a great land flood meets the top of a 
spring-tide ; as in December 1821, when, even with the mighty 
rampart of the old bridge keeping back a great mass of tide- 
water, immense damage was done, all along both sides of. the 
river, from Westminster upwards on the Middlesex side, and 
from London Bridge upwards on the Surrey side. The question 
to be asked is, whether disasters of this kind, which have 
hitherto been rare, will not probably become frequent when the 
dam of the old bridge is removed? If so, the banks will re- 
quire raising; and if so, by whom is such raising to be paid 
for? By those who cause the damage? By those who sustain 
it? Or (as we shall see the new bridge is to be paid for), by 
some unfortunate third party who has nothing to do-with it ? 

“ T shall not enter farther,” says Professor Barlow, “ into:the 
probable changes which the removal of the: bridge may occa- 
sion. A short time will decide the question by the bést of all 
tests, actual experience.” Bectiii 

No doubt: “ Experience teaches,” and so forth. But it will 
be poor consolation to a man, who sees the best part of his pro- 
perty suddenly laid under water, that philosophers, who could 
not foresee the case in its causes, will be able, when it is past 
remedy, to expound it in its effects. 

The committees of 1820 and 1821, did not take the right 
way to seek, and certainly did not obtain, any evidence calcu- 
lated to satisfy a rational man, whether scientific or practical, 
of the probable difference that will be made in the rise of the 
tides above bridge by the removal of thedam. One person had 
measured the difference of the high-water line on each side of 
the old bridge, and found it to be eight inches: another had 
measured it on another occasion, and found it to be thirteen 
inches: others were satisfied, that from some little distance be- 
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low the bridge to some little distance above it, the difference 
was two feet: putting all which together, we should set down 
the difference of level at a medium of fifteen inches; we should 
opine that fifteen inches additional rise would be ‘considered 
too much by those who had the spring-tides at their doors, or 
on their premises, already; and we should still see, that the 
mere difference of level, within a limited space above and below 
an obstruction, is only one element in the computation of the 
probable flow of the tide: and if the examinants do not appear 
to have thought of any other, it only shews, that ‘ there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in their 
philosophy.” 

The hon of the tide up a river is the > pom of a wave: 
and the higher the tide ascends, (thoug with occasional varia- 
tions) the greater is the height of the high-water line above that 
of the high water of the sea.* The high water at. London Bridge, 
as ascertained by experiments during the a egy eon sur- 
vey, is eighty feet above the high water at the Nore. Any great 
obstruction diminishes or destroys this natural ascent of the 
high-water line, by breaking the impulse at the point of obstruc- 
tion, and lessening the volume which passes it. 

By removing the dam of the old bridge, the impulse will be 
greatly increased, and the volume of water — upwards will 
be doubled. The area at high water will be increased from 
7,360 feet to 14,500.+ The high-water line from London 
Bridge to Richmond is at present a dead level. The obstruc- 
tion is the only cause that can be assigned, for the ascent 
of the high-water line stopping at the bri ge. The dead level 
will be raised about fifteen inches, but the unbroken impulse, and 
the double volume of water, will in all probability cause the high- 
water line to ascend from London to Richmond in the same pro- 
portion as from the Nore to London. This is at least highly 
probable: and if experience should confirm the theory, the 
mischief that will ensue defies calculation. Logs of mahogany 
will swim about Bankside; kitchen-fires will be extinguished 
in Lambeth; cabbages will be submerged, and melon-frames 
floated off at Millbank ; the Duchess of Buccleugh’s beautiful 
villa at Richmond, will become a “‘house of pleasaunce” for 
Naiads: and our two-tailed friends will be set paddling about 
Westminster Hall, and sending forth sounds as choral, though 





* Vide Newtoni Principia, Tom. III., Propos, 24: Theor. 19, Pp: 92.98 : 


Ed. Glasg. 1822.—Buat. Principes d’Hydrauliques.—Articles Tide and 
River ; Encycl. Brit.—Robison’s Mechanical Philosophy, vol. iii. p. 357. 
+ Commons, 182],.pp. 104, 5. 
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not as musical, as those which Aristophanes puts into the mouths 
of the Frogs of the Styx. 

The effect on the ebb will be, that during several hours of 
every tide, the river above bridge will be at least as low as it now 
is at the lowest water of spring-tides. These several hours, the 
latter half of the ebb, are those during which it is now dangerous 
to pass the bridge: but what will the navigation have gained, 
by having that which is now dangerous made impossible ¢ 

The long existence of the dam has also had the effect of raising 
the bed of the riverabove bridge. There isa point just above the 
old bridge where the bed of the river becomes suddenly lower : and 
at this point there will be, in the latter ebb, a shallow rapid, till 
the upper channel is deepened. It may be deepened by 
dredging; if not, the current will wear it down, and the result 
of this will be, to endanger the stability of all the other bridges, 
and to incur the risk, that their piers may be gradually under- 
mined, unless protected by costly operations. 

Now let us suppose all these objections over-ruled, and the 
necessity of an enlarged waterway established : the necessity for 
a new bridge remains to be proved. 

Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion, that eighteen arches 
of the old bridge, might with perfect safety be thrown into nine ; 
by removing every alternate pier. Mr. Labelye, in 1746, pro- 
fave removing the starlings and casing the piers with three or 

our feet thickness of Portland stone. In the year 1759, the 

present centre arch was constructed, by removing a pier and 
throwing two arches into one, and it has been, at subsequent 
periods, proposed to extend this process to two, or three, or four 
new arches, or even to the full extent of nine proposed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. The evidence in favour of the safety and effi- 
cacy of this operation is abundantly sufficient to satisfy every 
mind not predetermined on a job. 

The Report of Messieurs Dance and Foulds, in 1799, describes 
the starlings as in a state of perfect security, and certain to be 
kept so with due attention; and the general mass and body of 
the masonry as in a state likely to last for ages.* 

We shall now collect a few opinions respecting the strength 
of the piers, and their capacity to endure the process of throwing 
two arches into one. 

Mr. Dance, 1799, thought 


‘ ap? ae of the centre arch, which had already endured this operation, 
were still strong enough to bear the raising of the centre arch to double 
its actual height.'—-Commons, p. 469. 





* Commons, 1799, p. 469. 
VOL, X111.— Westminster Review. QR 
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Mr. William Chapman, Civil Engineer, gave his opinion, 
(1821): that 


‘The waterway of thé old bridge might be enlarged with perfect 
safety, and that the bridge, so altered, would last for ages with due 
attention.’—Commons, 1821, p. 47. 


Mr. James Walker, Engineer, the builder of Vauxhall Bridge, 
being asked: 


* “ Would you be perfectly satisfied to try the experiment of the alter- 
ations, without coffer dams?” answered, “ Certainly: because those piets 
and starlings have stood six hundred years, and they do not appear to have 
settled, and there is noindication of it.” * * * * * * Then 
you pledge your professional reputation, that it would be a better plan 
to make an alteration on the old piers, than to build a new bridge 
entirely ?”—“I think it might be made a8 secure upon thé presetit piers 
and starlings, as the foundation of any new bridge.’ ” Commons, 1821, 
p- 64. 


Mr. Thomas Piper, Stone-imason to the Corporation of London, 
was asked : 


« « After eighteen years experience, and this [recent] examination, have 
you, or have you not, any doubt of the foundation of London Bridge 
supporting the proposed superstructure ?”——“ I have no doubt at all upon 
the subject ; and the reason of my feeling confident is, that, whatever 
imperfections or blemishes there may be in the bridge, there is not the 
least indication of any having arisen from the yielding of the foundation; 
and I think the experiment which has been made, in turning the present 
great arch, fully justifies the belief, that the arches that are now pto« 
posed to be turned may be so turried with safety; but I am miore 
isposed to think so, froni the circumstance, that when the present large 
arch was turtied, for about twelve or thirteen féet on each face of it, it 
Was put upon foundations that had never sustained atiy such weight ; 
therefore, in turning arches as they ate now proposed, we have better 
means of knowing that the foundation is competent, than they had whe 
turned the present large arch ; and J also think, that very little, if any, 
additional weight will be put upon the piers by making this alteration, 
because the spandrils will not, as I understand, be filled up solid.” * * 
“ Supposing this work to be done according to the best of your judgment, 
and under your own directions, what is your opinion as to its duration >” 
— I think it quite probable, that the bridge would stand as long as it 


has alteady stood.” "Commons, 1821, p. 66: 


We cannot afford space to multiply citations, but the whole 
tendency of the opinions given before the committee of 1821, 
(Mr. Rennie’s omens is to the effect, that the foundations of 


the old piers were fully adequate to sustain any additional 
weight that the enlargement of the arches might throw upon 
them. And it must. be borue in mind, that during several 
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centuries, a street of very large houses existed on the bridge, 
including a chapel and fortified gates. 

And what was set against the mass of opinion on this side? 
Nothing but Mr.-Rennie’s doubts on the other, his statement 
that he had poked a boat-hook into a fissure, (which fissure 
had existed unaltered for at least half a century) and his 
saying, that he should not like to risk his reputation in the 
construction of new arches on the old piers, without having 
= examined the piers through the means of coffer- 

ams. 

‘ The proposed alterations in the old bridge, would have cost 
92,0001. without the coffer-dams: these would have cost 
20,000/. each: and if six piers had been so examined, the cost of 
the examination would have been 120,000/. But we are 
satisfied, and we think our readers must be, that no such 
examination was necessary. Therefore, the water-way of the 
old bridge might have been enlarged for 92,000/.; and there 
would have been no material interruption to the traffic over it, 
and no destruction of property. —- 

Mr. Rennie’s estimate for the new bridge was 430,000/.; with 
an additional 20,0002. for a temporary bridge. The new bridge 
was to be built on the site of the old one, to: obviate the neces- 
sity of new approaches, ‘“* which would lead,” said Mr. Rennie, 
“to a very heavy expense.” He gave his opinion, however, 
that the expense of new approaches, would be “ very, very much 
less indeed than that of the new bridge itself ;” less, that is to 
say, than 430,000/. It appeared, also, in evidence, that the 
expense of keeping the starlings and the old bridge in repair, 
was about 4,000/. per annum. 

The committee decided that an enlarged water-way was 
necessaty to the: navigation; and that a new bridge was 
necessary, from the dangerous state of the old one. The cor- 
poration of London advertised for plans for a new bridge; 
teceived many, and gave the offered premiums for the first, 
second, and third in merit ; of which three Mr. Rennie’s was not 
one. The Act, however, which passed in 1823, stated specifi- 
cally that Mr. Rennie’s plan should be adopted, and it was 
adopted accordingly. Messieurs Jolliffe and Banks were the 
contractors, as augurs and aruspices had foretold they would be. 

The work proceeded. The coffer-dams of the new bridge 
contracted the water-way, and obstructed the navigation more 
than ever. Four arches were therefore thrown, or rather torn into 
two, by removing in two places an intermediate pier, and throwing 
plank-work across from the piers on each side. This being done 
without the precautions that Would have been taken y —_ 

E 
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permanent purpose, was the severest test to which the old piers 
could be subjected ; and the manner in which they have stood it 
is to us the strongest possible confirmation of the opinion, that 
the proposed alterations of the old bridge might have been 
made with perfect safety, and with every probability of the 
structure enduring for ages. 

With respect to the removed piers, they ought, according to 
the theory of their insecurity, as soon as the piles of the 
starlings were withdrawn from around them, to have been 
carried clean away from their foundations by the force of the 
current. So far from this, however, they were, with infinite 
difficulty and delay, got down below the low-water of spring- 
tides. This was stated in the last published report respecting 
them, (December, 1826*) and for anything we know to the 
contrary, there they are still. 

The work being in fair train, and past recalling, it was in 
due time discovered that the bridge would cost more, and 
the approaches much more, than had been dreamed of. 
An extra million or so was peremptorily required at the 
end of 1829. It was proposed, that this sum should be 
raised by loan, the interest to be defrayed by a tax on all 
coals passing up the river. It was held to be un- 
becoming to put a land-toll on the bridge, because there had 
never been one, and it was so great a thoroughfare ; it was ver 
unbecoming that those who used it should pay for it; but the 
consumers of Newcastle coal, all the way up the river to the 
westward: the old ladies of Maidenhead, for instance, who 
enter London at Hyde Park Corner, and to whom the Bridge 
can never be of any earthly service, were deemed the most 
eligible parties to bear the cost of a good transit for the citizens, 
from Gracechurch Street to Blackheath. The Lords’ Com- 
mittee of 1829, sat on this proposal. The first person examined 
was the present John Rennie, esq., and his evidence is not only 
highly instructive, but the most amusing, that ever fell under 
our observation in a parliamentary paper. ; 

The original estimate for the bridge and approaches was 
906,000/.: (506,000/. for the bridge, 400,000/. for the ap- 

roaches). 575,552/. had been expended, 166,745. were in 
and, and 999,766/. were wanted: in all 1,742,0637. The 
excess beyond the original estimate was caused by departures 
from the original plan. The plan was, to build the new bridge 
on the site of the old one, first building a temporary bridge 
above it: but the Committee of the Corporation had decided, as 





* Lords, 1829: Appendix, p. 873. 
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they had power to do, that it should be built 180 feet to the 
westward. He thought the original plan best: he believed he 
had said so: but it was not his business to remonstrate or to 
ask reasons: he had nothing to do but to carry the decision into 
effect. They had asked if it was practicable to build the new 
bridge 180 feet to the westward: he had answered that it was : 
they had exercised their own discretion, and he had obeyed 
them. In the original plan there was no arch over Thames- 
street. He did not know whether any other plan, which included 
an arch, had been rejected on the score of the expense. His 
attention was confined to his own plan. The arch-way would 
e rid of the cross traffic of Thames-street. Waggons from 

hames-street, to cross the bridge, would have to go round, un- 
doubtedly. Persons from Billingsgate market, and from the 
fruit-warehouses in that line, crossing the bridge with loads on 
their heads, a good number certainly, (the question said “an 
immense number’’) would find it not so convenient to ascend the 
steep and narrow stairs, which will be the only approach for 
them. It would be not so convenient: it would be very incon- 
venient, certainly. The old bridge was in a very precarious 
state: it had been so for half a century and more: it had been 
made much worse by the throwing of four arches into two: he 
had done this in obedience to the committee: they had asked 
if it was practicable: he had said that it was practicable; but 
that he would not be responsible; and he was not responsible. 
He had obeyed orders : it was not his business to make repre- 
sentations. In one of the new arches, the low water had 
deepened from four feet to twenty-three, and the entire super- 
structure had been in danger of falling down. This had been 
prevented by throwing in rubbish. The alterations had cost 
nearly as much as the temporary bridge would have done. The 
expense of the temporary bridge had not been saved by the 
departure from the original plan. He did not know that the Act 
of Parliament prescribed Fish-street-hill as the avenue to the new 
bridge. He Rad nothing to do with Acts of Parliament, and 
had really not looked into it. Fish-street-hill would certainly 
not be the main avenue. He had altered the plan of the 
approaches on the authority of the Corporation Committee. 
He did not know that they had no authority to alter the plan of 
the approaches. He did not know that they had only authority 
to carry the Act intoeffect. He knew nothing of their authority. 
He had never thought of inquiring into it. He knew they were 
connected with the Treasury. He thought the letting of the 
dry arches, and the increased frontage of the streets, would pay 
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for contingencies, but he was not sure, He would not say that 
a still further sum of money would not be required. 

All this was in the form of costive answers to questions, 
Our limits have compelled us to deprive it of its dramatic effect, 
which is great; but it is altogether a very pretty story, 
A commission of lunacy would not sit very long on any indivi- 
dual who had managed his private affairs as this public affair 
has been managed. Butbywhom? By the Parligment? By 
the Treasury? By the Corporation Committee? Nobody is 
responsible. We do not blame Mr. Rennie. He has taken the 
only course to bear himself harmless. But this Corporation 
Committee makes an exquisite figure, fixing the site of the new 
bridge without thinking of the approaches ; ordering the altera- 
tions of the old one without thinking of the consequences ; 
violating the provisions of the Act which they were empowered 
to carry into execution; spending all the money they had in 
getting their job lialf-finished, and proposing to raise more by 
taxing all consumers of sea-borne coal who happen to dwell 
westward, and who have no more to do with the bridge than the 
man in the moon. 

In 1821, the estimated expense of this job was 600,000/, In 
1823, it was 900,000/, In 1829, it was 1,740,000/. At a mean 
of these rates of progression, it will have grown to 2,600,000/, 
in 1832, The plan of approaches has, while we are writing, 
been altered again, after an immense destruction of property 
according to the plan of 1829. There will be much more 
demolition (including the old church of St, Michael, which is 
to be abolished utterly); and what with this, with making and 
paving the new roads, with clearing away the old bridge, and 
with all the contingencies of so complicated a mass of opera- 
tions, we have not the slightest doubt that the entire expendi- 
ture will be THREE MILLIONS, 

The whole affair is an instructive specimen of the way in 
which public business is done, and public money expended, 
Evidence is collected, and conclusions are drawn in the teeth of 
it. Plans are collected, and it has been predetermined whose 
plan shall be adopted, Tenders are called for, and the con- 
tractors have been already chosen, Estimates are prepared, 
and the expense doubles, triples, quadruples, in the progress of 
the work. Millions are thrown away in buildings, in colonies, in 
baubles and incumbrances of all kinds, in order to put a few 
thousands into the pockets of favoured individuals. 

._ And what if the low ebbs and the high floods should create a 
clamour for restoring the dam, and on that clamour should be 
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founded a new job for contracting the waterway of the new 
bridge? Nobody will be responsible. Suecessively, from the 
sagacious engineer, to the discerning Corporation Committee, to 
the enlightened Treasury, to the scrutinising Treasury-bench, 
to the wise and incorruptible Parliament, to its free and in; 
dependent constituents, Responsibility, in this, as in all other 
cases, like a shallow stream descending from a lofty mountain, 
bounds with decreasing force from ledge to ledge, and is lost in 
vapour before it reaches the bottom. 

e have not touched the question as a matter of sentiment, 
But, even on this ground, we do not like these sweeping changes, 
which give to the metropolis the appearance of a thing of yester- 
day, and obliterate every visible sign that connects the present 
generation with the ages that are gone. 





oe 


Arr. X1.—Remarks on the Disease called Hydrophobia, Prophylactic 
and Curative. 12mo. 4s. 


How does it happen, that in these enlightened days, when 
the mists are dispelled which clouded the vision of our 
forefathers, and men have hegun to look at, and to examine 


things for themselves, that there is still one subject which 
retains all its tremendous power over every class of society— 
women and children, heroes and statesmen, the most illiterate 
and the most learned, all are filled with terror when the name is 
introduced of that most terrific of diseases, Hydrophobia. Upon 
it hangs universal panic; and it seems as if contagion were to 
be feared.even from an examination into the real nature of so 
formidable an enemy. 

But let us meet the terrific spectre, and see if a little common 
sense can be brought to bear upon a huge mass of folly and 
superstition; a few remarks will suffice, at all events, to make 
this universal bugbear somewhat less appalling: should they 
be suecessful in removing the prejudices which have hitherto 
attached to it, not only will it be divested of half its horror, but 
men will wonder how they should so long have shut their eyes, 
reverentially listening to, and believing all the stories of their 
venerable grandmothers, 

It may appear nota little presumptuous, at once to declare our 
conviction, that the disease called hydrophobia in the dog has 
nothing to do with the disease of the same name in the human 
species ; in other words, that the madness of the biter has no 
effect on the madness of the bitten, and that a man who has 
been bitten by @ dog in perfect health, is just as likely to have 
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all the symptoms of hydrophobia as if he had been bitten by a 
mad one. : And these are the reasons. 

The saliva of the rabid animal has been always supposed to 
possess the virulent property which occasions hydrophobia. As 
one proof that it has this poisonous quality, it is remarked, that 
a bite inflicted on the naked flesh is more often followed by 
disease than when any part of the clothing has intervened, 
because the saliva is then absorbed, and does not pass into the 
wound. The simple fact being that the bite will be less severe, 
because of the additional resistance of the clothing. 

The effects of all poisons with which we are acquainted are 
certain and determinate: it never happens that a known poison 
can be received into the animal system with impunity ; the time 
is also specific at which its operation begins and ends. But 
assuming that the saliva of the mad dog is poisonous, the real 
truth is, that it has no effect at all on by far the greater number 
of those who have been subjected to its influence; and even on 
those who have been supposed to have been affected by it, the 
time at which the symptoms appear, is altogether undetermined. 
We speak now of its effects on the human species; for what is 
called hydrophobia in them, is attended with many symptoms 
very different from those which accompany the disease of the 
same name in quadrupeds. 

Is it to be imagined that a poison injected into a wound will 
retain peaceable possession there for months, and even years, 
and then suddenly disturb the whole system? The interval 
between the bite, and the supposed effects, has been sometimes 
so long, that, literally speaking, it may be said to be not the 
same individual who pays the penalty for the bite: for the 
animal frame has, in the course of so many years, undergone a 
complete change: every atom of the former self has been 
decomposed, and the poisonous matter supposed to have been 
left in the wound at the time of the bite, must also have 
disappeared. 

It is no answer to this observation, to affirm that other diseases 
are given to the human subject by the introduction of virous 
matter ; the small-pox, for instance, by inoculation, which also 
remains locally dormant for some time, and then affects the 
whole system. The certainty of the symptoms, and the time 
when they will appear, in the one case, and the capricious un- 
certainty, as it regards the when and the where, in the other, are 
circumstances which show most decidedly, that the two cases 
are not governed by the same laws. If the saliva had the 
invariable effects that the variolous matter has, there would be 
no more mystery in the one case than in the other. 
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In what infection consists, and what is the first effect which 
constitutes the reception of disease, are curious and puzzling 
inquiries. Some organic change must take place at the moment 
disease is communicated, or what is meant by taking infection ? 
The symptoms of the disorder do not appear till after a certain 
number of days; but the disease must be received somewhere 
in the system at a stated time before it shows itself. 

Hydrophobia in man is of rare occurrence. During the last 
thirty years only six or eight cases have been known at Bartho- 
lomew’s hospital; and among twenty persons, who at one time 
were bitten, only one had the disease; so that the exceptions 
from the effects of this supposed virulent poison, here seem to 
form the rule, whilst the observance of the usual laws of cause 
and effect, if the received theory of hydrophobia be a true one, 
are very rare; not more frequent than one in twenty ! 

It is said, that there are ten animals besides the human 
species that are susceptible of this disease. They are the dog, 
wolf, fox, and cat; the horse, ass, mule, cow, sheep, and pig. 
The first four only, as it is pretended, have the power of com- 
municating it. 

The mysterious and capricious agency with which, among 
the human species, hydrophobia has hitherto appeared to select 
its victims, has been one fearful adjunct in the catalogue of its 
horrors. It has set at defiance all the laws by which we reason, 
either from experience or analogy. By some unknown spell it 
has seemed to seize upon its unhappy choice, and to have 
exerted its baneful influence peculiarly over the powers of his 
mind. But on a short examination, the solution of the enigma 
presented itself. As far as we know, it has never occurred to 
any one to suppose, that the cause of this direful malady 
originates in the nature and shape of the wound, and not from 
any virulent matter injected into tt. 

A wound made with a pointed instrument, a nail for instance, 
the hand or foot, has not unfrequently been followed by tetanus ; 
and the same consequences have succeeded a wound where the 
nerve has been injured, without being divided. 

It deserves particular notice, that the only four animals that 
are said to have the power of communicating this malady have 
teeth of a similar form. They would make a deeply-punctured 
wound ; which is precisely the kind of wound which more often 
than any other is the herald of tetanus. 

Though the symptoms of hydrophobia have hitherto been 
considered somewhat to differ from tetanus, they agree in their 
principal characteristics; in being spasmodic, in peculiarly 
affecting the muscles of the throat, and, in short, in producing 
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the same great excitement in the whole nervous system, ‘A more 
attentive examination of the subject will perhaps show, that the 
symptoms of each disease are more exactly similar than has 
hitherto been imagined ; and that they have been modified only 
by the peculiar constitution of the patient, All that is meant 
here to be asserted is, that there is nothing in the symptoms of 
the one disease which has not, in its general character, been found 
in the symptoms of the other, Immense quantities of opium 
can be borne by those labouring under either disease without 
the usual effects. Excision is said te be the only remedy in 
both. diseases; and in each it is equally powerless after the 
nervous excitement has once commenced, 

The horrible custom is said not to he yet entirely exploded 
of smothering the unhappy sufferer between two feather-beds, 
from the fear that he may communicate the disease by biting 
those around him. It has sometimes happened, that under the 
inflyence of extreme terror, the poor wretch has, in hig agony, 
begged to be prevented from injuring his attendants; but we 
haye never known of any instance where an inclinatien to bite 
has been exhibited. Hydrophobia is no more the necessary 
consequence of a bite than blindness is, : 

One word on the hydrophobia of animals, and particularly as 
it appears in the dog; he is more often the subject of the dig- 
ease, and his domestic habits bring him more under our obser+ 
vation, 

There seems to be scarcely the slightest resemblance between any 
of the symptoms of the hydrophobia of man and those of the brute 
creation, The dog, under the influence of his disease, generally 
appears dull and out of spirits, and snaps at any person or thing 
near him, His aversion to fluids is by no means universal—he 
has very frequently been known to drink a short time before 
death ; so that the horror of water does not form a characteristic 
symptom of his malady. It applies much more properly to that 
of the human species, where even the sight of fluids often 
produces violent spasms in the throat ; the contraction has been 
so great that it has been found impossible to swallow, notwith- 
standing the earnest wish of the patient to do so. 

That a dog should be called mad in consequence of hayin 
the symptoms referred to above, is a sad error of language, 
leads to the many absurd opinions which depend upon this term ; 
we must consider, however, that the moment,such an idea enters 
into the head of any person (who has a fongue also), the alarm 
of a mad dog is echoed far and wide; the poor animal is hunted 
about till its frightened condition gives it the appearance of 

or madness, There are few people who have not, at 
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one time of their lives, felt the terror inspired by either seeing 
or hearing of such an animal in their neighbourhood. 

Men may call a certain disease canine madness if they will ; 
our position is, that this disease is not to be communicated to 
other animals by a bite, but. by the usual manner in which 
other diseases, that are called infectious, are communicated. It 
may be as infectious among animals as the disease called .the 
distemper among dogs is considered to be; or possibly, it may 
be an epidemic: either supposition will account for the fact, 
that dogs in the same ties: sane wanl have frequently had this 
disease, when there has been almost, if not absolute certainty 
that they have not been bitten, 

In conclusion, we state, that the saliva of the so-called rabid 
animal has no poisonous quality, The disease named hydro- 
phobia in man is caused by the injury of a nerve; when fatal 
effects occur, they are accidental circumstances attendin 
the wound; and as they more frequently follow saadaeel 
wounds than others, the teeth of a dog are as likely to produce 
them as anything else, and the reason why every bite is not 
succeeded by the same consequences is, because no nerve is in+ 
jured so as to produce the appalling nervous excitement that 
has received the name of hydrophobia, 

A witch! the plague! and a mad dog! behold the Trinity 
which long held the dominion of fear over mankind. The days 
of the first person in this trio are at an end; scarcely can any 
one be found to pay herhomage. The plague, though no trifle, 
is viewed with less horror, beeause its nature is better under- 
stood, and it may be, at all events, avoided by not entering. the 
fatal locality. A mad dog still exercises a fearful influence 
over almost all the thinking as well as unthinking portions of 
society ; but the star of his ascendancy may be on the decline, 
and perhaps the little that has been here said on the subject 
may contribute to hasten his sinking below our horizen. How 
much ef anguish—how much of apprehension—may be disposed 
of by the removal of unfounded fears; and in this effort. to 
dispel them, we antic:pate the cordial co-operation of others. 
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Arr. XII.—1. Bill (as amended by the Committee) for establishing © 
Courts of Local Jurisdiction. House of Commons Papers, Session 
of 1830. Date 21st of June, 1830. No. 568. Moved by Henry 
Brougham, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, M. P. at that time, for the 
Borough of Knaresborough. 


2. Equity Despatch Court Proposal. By Jeremy Bentham. 
3. Equity Despatch Court Bill. By Jeremy Bentham. 


AW Reform! Law Reform! what does it mean? Re- 

moval of the imperfections, of which the source and seat is 

in the body of the law in general, and more particularly in the 
system and course of judicial procedure. 

The Works at the head of this article represent the opinions 
of Bentham and Brougham: the opinions of one, after sixty 
years’ study—the opinions of the other, after about as many 
months—on one interesting topic in the field of Law Reform. 
The two plans being as like as white and black are,—each, by 
their being considered in juxta-position and contrast, may be 
made to throw light upon the other. 

In Bentham’s plan we have long beheld a model—a model to 
be imitated : in Brougham’s plan we see, and that is just as we 
anticipated, a beacon—a beacon to be avoided. Bentham’s a 
model? Yes; and moreover one which, while working, Brougham 
himself had before his eyes. Bentham’s plan had the advantage 
of priority of date—and it has the greater advantage of com- 
pletenessand comprehensiveness. ‘‘ Much meditating on the sub- 
ject,” this melancholy and mortifying conclusion has been forced 
upon us—that, under the notion of lessening the amount of the 
evils of the existing system, not only the tendency of the plan 
brought into parliament by the eloquent lawyer, but the very 
object of his endeavour, has been, to give not only perpetuity 
but increase, to those same evils. Beholding thus, in this ex- 
traordinary man, a character so dangerous to justice, and all 
that happiness which depends on justice, we have found our- 
selves, insensibly but unavoidably, led to that general retrospect 
—of which the result is, this still more mortifying persuasion, 
that there are few men who at this moment oppose more serious 
impediments to human felicity than does Henry Brougham: 
his own particular and personal interest is, as we deem it, ad- 
verse, irreconcileably adverse, to the happiness and interest of 
the vast many ; and as while in the pursuit of that interest, he 
exercises the power which grows out of his high and varied 
talents, we cannot look without much apprehension upon his 
purposes, and upon his position. 
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Of this our conviction, we shall proceed, with all simplicity, 
and without reserve, to state the grounds: proportioned to the 

amount of the menaced danger will the service of the warning be. 

We shall only speak of Bentham’s plan by reference. It ‘is 
universally pa the Mr. Brougham’s Bill being printed only 
for the use of Honourable House, it will, in order to guard 
against suspicion of misrepresentation, be frequently necessary 
to quote it. 

the labour will not be lost ; for perhaps such an extraordinary 
instance of inaptitude as this Bill presents, is not to be found 
even in modern parliamentary records. 

Scarcely a section, aaeeey. not a page, in which some 
blemish might not be exposed. But any thing like a com- 
plete exhibition of this sort being plainly impossible, selection, 
applied to topics in small numbers, has been found necessary : 
under which we shall arrange our remarks: and for the pur- 
pose of inquiring what law ought to be, according to the 
plans of the two jurisconsults, it will be necessary to have some 
conception of what Law is. Law as it is, we shall personify 
by Matchless Constitution, and the two projects for improve- 
ment shall take the name of Bentham’s plan and Brougham’s 

lan. 
‘ To cut up by the roots the Upas tree planted in the field of 
law by Lady Matchless Constitution, to grub it up, and plant 
in the place of it, a wholesome-fruit-bearing tree ; this has been 
the labour of Bentham. To graft upon the old stock an ad- 
ditional variety of equally poisonous quality, will be seen to 
have been the occupation of Brougham. 

1. Our first topic is what Bentham would call the Cognos- 
cibility of the Law; and Matchless Comstitution, addressing her- 
self to King, Lords, and Commons, her eldest, biggest, and pre- 
eminently favourite scholars, thus speaks :—“ Keep,” says she, 
“ keep, and to the greatest extent possible, the law from being 
known. You stare. Have patience: you shall see.the use of 
this presently : and be the thing what it may, the surest way for 
keeping it unknown is to keep it from being in existence. But 
though this can be done by a part of the law, and that a great 
part; and with admirable effect, this cannot be done by the 
whole of it. For when there is any thing in particular that 

ou would have a man do for you, there may be some difficulty 
in getting it done, unless you let him know what it is. For ex- 
ample, you want —- rom him, taxes let us suppose: well 
then, you must let him know how much it is, and what he is to 


do to make it reach your hands ; this you must do, or go with- 
out the money. But when you have spoken, so far as speaking 
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was necessaty to your ends, then you will, in other matters, find 
your account in keeping a dead silence. Frequently, as: you 
see, when the part you want a man to take is an active one, he 
must know what it is, that he may act accordingly ;- but so far 
as the part you want him to take is no other than a passive 
one, the less he knows about the matter the better: for example, 
if what you want is to send him out of the country to be 
shot at. ; 

Well then, of all the several things that you want done, what- 
ever things there are that cannot be done without its being known 
what they are by those who are to do them—when all these have 
been naiile known accordingly, for getting the rest done there 
sits a man (the Judge. he is called) whose business it is to get 
them done. This business he will do for you better—a t 
deal better—than you could do it for yourselves. You have 
made it his interest-s0 todo. For what you want done in par- 
tioular, you bring into existence and knowledge the. requisite 
= of law according as you want it. But when all this has 

en put together, still, had it not been for him, a great vacuum 
would have been left.. Hundreds of things, which shame; or 
even fear, might prevent your ordering to be done, he will thus 


do, or get done for you. This is what you gain by the arrange- 
ment: fear not, that—with this power in his hands—vast as it 
may seem to behe will dare, in pursuit of his own interests, to 
do any thing by which you would be the losers—for example, in 
reputation—miore than you would be gainers in every thing else. 
Before any harm could <2 to you, you would know what to 


do with him : witness sir Jonah Barrington. 

But avoid mistakes. Say not to the Judge, “ Judge we want a 
Jaw made for such or such a purpose (mentioning it )—set to work; 
you, and make it ;” that would be bungling the matter: in this 
way the responsibility would not be put off upon him, it would 
keep sticking to you. Leave the matter to him; he knows how 
to manage.. While he is at work, should = body say to him; 
What is this you are about, is it not making law? I, make law; 
says he? no such thing; making law is work for nobody but 
my masters ; all I do by it is to declate it: all that part of the 
law which they have not made—it is by itself that it has been 
made; and all that I claim any: sort of right to do is, to declare 
what that part is: but as it-is not necessary that any part thus 
declared should be known beforehand to those who are meant 
to suffer for want of its having been kriown to them, it is. rale 
with me to keep it.a dead secret, which -I do by never troubling 
my — about the matter, till the moment I am called upon to 

eciare it. ; : ' 
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This-is what your Judge says to all gainsayers; and by thus 
giving him full ae not only do you increase your own power, 
but you save yourselves a world of trouble. On every account, 
therefore, let it.be a rale with you, not to do, or.attempt doing 
by your own hands, any thing that you can have done by his.” . 

So says Matchless Constitution. Witness.the whole tribe of 
Anti-codificationistsabhorrers of Codification: men who to 
stave-off that blessing, and keep that only source of security as 
much as. possible from as many as possible, and for.as long as 
possible, preach up and practise what they call consolidation—~ 
a work which, confining itself to the doing over again what has 
been done already, leaves at all times the field of law with as 
scanty a covering of re and genuine law as possible, 
leaving as. much as possible to the sham, and unknowable swuece~ 
daneum made by judges, and progressing in such sort, that the 
world’s last day, whenever it came, would find the work short of 
completion by a length absolutely immeasurable. 

So much for Matchless Constitution. What as to this saith 
Bentham? 

Give, (says he,*) to the whole of the political rule of action 
its full and adequate expression. Divide it into the General 
Code and the system of Particular Codes. So order matters, 
that in the hand of every individual to whom the art of reading 
is known, shall be placed acopy of the general code, and 
thereafter, as. the need comes into existence, a copy of each 
particular code, the matter of which it concerns him to be 
acquainted with. This necessary work accomplished (nor let 
the accomplishment of it be delayed) punish, says he, for 
disobedience to commands so received by these to whom they 
are addressed ; but punish no longer for disobedience to com- 
marids not only not received but not so much as conceived; not 
to speak of expression or utterance. . 2 ! 

Thus saith Bentham. What saith Brougham? Just nothing. 
On the occasion of his proposed rules of procedure, or say 
adjective law, he assumes what he knows is not a fact; viz. the 
existence. of a body of law to which the machinery of his ball 
is to give effect. And what does his silence say? That which 
all those who have gone before him have never ceased to sa by 
the like silence. ake bricks without straw! Do that whic 
is impossible! Do that which we have made impossible to you, 
or take the consequence: Not that while thus. silent he has 
been itlle: for by every word of this same bill of his, supposing 
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it passed into an Act, while adding to the existence, he will have 
been subtracting from the means of acquaintance with the 
chaos in the midst of which he builds. 

Topic the Second, Accessibility of Justice. What says 
Matchless Constitution here? “Clearly (says she) the less ac- 
cessible the better. Justice is a troublesome jade. The lower 
orders, when they fancy themselves oppressed, as many as can 
come at her, go and tell their story to her; she hears them, 
pies them encouragement, and makes them insolent. King, 

ords, and Commons!—this must be prevented, or adieu 
to legitimacy. . Hear then what I say to you; this is what you 
must do : Erect a temple with four fronts toit—-Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common: Pleas, Exchequer. Call it the Temple of 
Justice. In the Entrance Hall. set up a throne, and on this 
throne seat Favour,—Goddess, Lady, Dame, Miss Favour, what- 
ever be her style and title, you accoutre her in the costume of 
Justice, scales, weights, sword, bandage over eyes, and so forth. 
At her disposal, you. place all the “el things, that men are .in 
use to apply to Justice for. 

The temple erected, in the road which leads to it you set up 
a direction-post, with this inscription—‘ To the Temple of 
Justice.” This done, between the temple and the post, you set 
up across the road a gate or bar; the key of it you give to 
learned Lords and Gentlemen. 

There’s for you, King, Lords, and Commons! This done, 
“every thing, (as Blackstone says) is as it should be.” So 
many learned Lords and Gentlemen, (you need scarcely be 
told) so many natural and faithful allies are yours; so many 
co-operators, or sub-operators. Leave the matter entirely to 
them ; sit quiet, don’t you give yourselves any trouble, every 
body else, whose wants are worth considering, will get what he 
wants. This you will see. 

Remember the toll-bar, and the key they have to it. They 
settle the matter among themselves ; they appoint the toll-money ; 
which, of course, they put into their own pockets. Now then, 
be the article taxed what it may, every tax is at the same time 
a prohibition—a tax to those who can pay, a prohibition to 
those who cannot. As to their business, priests as they are to 
Goddess Favour, it consists in hearing those who make applica- 
tion to her, thinking it is to Justice they are making it. Thus 
invested, two delightful things these same learned persons have 
at command-money (you see) and ease. So far as the toll is 
paid, what they get is money ; so far as it is not paid, ease. The 
only unpleasant circumstance is, the more they have of the one 
good thing, the less they have of the other; still, however, the 
proportions are at their choice. 
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~ Nor, in this arrangement, King, Lords and Commons, are 
you forgotten. Obedience, active and passive, is what you get 
y it from every body; from the privileged and paying few, 
who are let in, and from the vast unprivileged and insolvent 
multitude, who are kept out: your’s are both the one and the 
other, your’s to do with as you please. This is what you look 
for at the hands of learned Lords and Gentlemen; and if here 
and ‘there expectation fails you, never at their door lies the 
blame.” Here ends Matchless Constitution’s speech. 
- Inaccessibility of justice being the instrument thus employed, 
happy combination of depredation and oppression the effect, 
for the protection of which it has been constructed, and is 
exercised—now as to the causes by which it has been, and is 
produced. The principle, then, will be found referable to one or 
other of four heads.—1. Unintelligibility—2. Invisibility—3. 
Distance—4. Diversification: Unintelligibility of language, 
Invisibility of the judge, Distance of suitors’ and witnesses’ 
abodes from judgment-seat, and Differences of courses and 
forms of procedure, with sets of judges for carrying them on. 

A few words for explanation: Ist, as to Unintelligibility. To 
unlearned men, of all sorts, the more unintelligible every thing 
is that is said, the more indispensable is the need of interpre- 
tation ; of interpretation at the hands of learned gentlemen— 
paid for of course, and at their own price, is all such inter- 
pretation; and the more accomplished the unintelligibility, the 
more effectually and completely they have it in their power to 
sacrifice the interests of their clients to their own, without 
being known to do so. 

2. Next as to Invisibility of the Judge.—Of the witnesses 
and parties themselves, the more he saw with his own eyes 
the less he would have a pretence for,seeing through the eyes 
of learned gentlemen, of so many sorts and sizes, one behind 
another ; profiting, every one of them, in proportion as suitors 
are deceived and impoverished. 

3. Next as to the local Distance.—If courts of justice were 
so situated, and in such number, that every person whom it is 
of use the judge should see (those rendered too weak by youth, 
old age, or sickness, excepted), might, without ever — 
elsewhere than at home the time requisite for repose, be pre- 
sent to his view, vast would be the proportion of the expense 
saved ; vast the proportion of those, who (supposing the law 
intelligible) would be preserved from the expense of the so 
dear-bought assistance ; considerable the check thus applied 
to the ever-operating treachery. 

4. The fourth and last-mentioned cause of the inaccessi- 
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bility is called the Diversity of Courts; which, being inter- 
preted, is—the employment of different sets of judges, with 
different forms of proceeding used by them and u them. 
On each occasion, the greater this diversity, the greater the 
desired unintelligibility. Supposing an all-comprehensive code 
established, there would be but one law-book ; and idle—and 
that to a degree that never could be exemplified—would that 
jadge be,.who, to see how the law stood, could not turn to any 
part of that same book as well as to any other mode of coming 
at the arrangement made by the law as to the matter in ques- 
tion. So, as to each particular matter of fact in question, theré 
can be but one best mode of coming at the truth in relation to 
it.. By Bentham has this been said—and not said only, but 
demonstrated.* Nor is this a secret to Matchless Constitution, 

“ Be (says she accordingly) the number of these judicato- 
ries as great as possible; many of them with each a different 
set of law-books to apply to; all of them with each a mode 
more or less different, of coming at the truth, as aforesaid, or 
pretending to come at it.” Thus saith Matchless Constitution 
and thus accordingly itis. But what says Bentham ? 

1, As to expense, factitious expense (says he), let there be 
none. As to the natural and unavoidable expense, that part 
which belongs to all suits in common, throw it upon the public; 
take it. off the shoulders of the relatively honest among suitors, 
who, when all the relief that can be given to them has been re- 
ceived by them, pay in vexation for that: protection which per- 
sons,.who have not fallen under the scourge, enjoy gratis ; 
take it from the shoulders of the thus afflicted and throw it on 
the shoulders of the community at large. 

And as to the expense peculiar to each suit, in so. far as any 
party is unable to defray his part, let it be defrayed either by 
another or others. of the parties, or by the public, in so far as 
such transference can be kept clear of fraud, according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

2. As to ty He ay | (says he), Away, altogether 
with the lawyer’s dialect, alias the flash language. Over the 
whole field of law, not an idea is there which is not capable of. re- 
ceiving expression from words in familiar use ; expression, apt 
and adequate, either directly, or through the medium of words 
of appropriate character ; each of them expounded, by a phrase 
composed exclusively of words in familiar use: which words, 
with their explanations, he aJl along provides. 

3. As to access to Judge :—unavoidable exceptions ex- 
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cepted, let no suit take its commencement otherwise than by 
the appearance of the demandant at the judgment-seat, stating, 
with the assistance of the judge if necessary, the subject-matter 
of his demand, and the grounds of it, in respect of law and in 
respect of fact ; then, if the demand is entertained by the judge, 
let the proposed defendant or defendants, co-demandants if 
any, and witnesses on both sides, if any, attend; let them be 
confronted as far as needful; and so on till, law and fact being 
ascertained, judgment is pronounced and execution and effect 
given fo it. And note (says he), the parable of Mahomet and 
the mountain. When suitor or witness cannot repair to judg- 
ment-seat, let judgment-seat and judge repair to suitor or to 
witness. Exceptions are, for example, bodily infirmity, mental 
infirmity Qameh , by reason of under age, over age, or mental 
derangement), absence in foreign or other parts too distant to 
admit of personal attendance. Professional assistants—in case 
of necessity—in place of the party ; otherwise, only in company 
with the party. Would you wish (says he), would you wish to 
have a case misrepresented, and a suit made out of nothing? 
Send in the hireling to tell the story, and keep out the party by 
whose presence misrepresentation would be kept in check. 

4. As to local distance, establish judgment-seats (says he) 
as above; establish them in such situations, and thence in 
such number, that accessibility—universal and constant ac- 
cessibility—-may be the result. This, for word-of-mouth ex- 
amination ; where by distance this is rendered impracticable or 
preponderantly inconvenient—examination, in the epistolary 
mode (as under Matchless Constitution, in and by a bill in 
equity), must succeed ; but of course clear of all factitious de- 
lays, and subject to eventual word-of-mouth re-examination for 
security against falsehood. 

5. As to the diversity of forms of procedure, and of sets of 
judges for carrying them on, if there were a thousand of them 
(says he), away with them all but one. As to the matter of 
law, the aggregate quantity of it, be the bulk ever so great, 
in one and the same book it may be lodged ; and, for looking 
at different’ parts of the same book, what need is there: for 
different judges? Then, again, as to matter of fact in ques- 
tion. Be it what it may, we repeat, there cannot be more than 
one bést way of coming at the truth of it. Employ half a dozen 
or a dozen different ways—all of them good ; they cannot possi- 
bly be; they will probably be all of them bad. Of the diversities 
in jurisdiction, one main root lies in a state of things, which has 
= no longer ; in the state of society in the days of primeval 

arbarism. Keep up in the same place half a -~ _ 
F 
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tories, each with a different logical field of service (as he phrases 
it); you have six perennial sources of unintelligibility and useless 
expense ; send them into so many local judicatories, each car- 

ing on the business in the same simple form of procedure as 
hain, you save that same expense. ; 

Thus saith, thus doth, Bentham. What saith, what doth, 
Brougham?. He turns aside from Bentham’s plan. He takes 
in hand Matchless Constitution’s plan. Not sufficient for him 
is its maleficence—he adds to it, 

- 1, Expensiveness.—To this he will be seen making bound 
less additions : but of these anon. 

‘ 2. Unintelligibility—He subtracts nothing from it, he adds 
considerably to it : as we shall show. 

3. Inaccessibility of Judge to suitors by means of the forms 
of procedure.—He carefully preserves this in every case but 
that in which the judge appears in his character of Reconciler ; 
in this character his project will be unmasked. 

4. Inaccessibility of Judge to suitors and witnesses by 
reason of the extent of the Judicial Districts —Here again he 
may be seen turning aside from Bentham’s plan, and doing what 
depends upon him towards depriving the country of the benefit 
of it. 

5. Different courses or forms of procedure, with correspondently 
different judicatories for carrying them on:—To these sources so 
fertile of unintelligibility, of misdecision, and of useless expense, 
he makes a rich addition. Eight and forty sorts of judges, more 
or less different, proceeding according to forms of procedure 
more or less different,* Bentham had already brought. out; and 
held up to view; still without professing :to have exhausted the 
stock. Rich, under this head, is the addition made by 
Brougham. It is true, there is but one sort of judge;~ but in 
this one may be’seen a sort of Matthews, appearing in no fewer 
than five different characters, all new ones, under so many 
different names :—1. Judge in ordinary’s own court. 2. Judge 
in ordinary’s Small-debt court. 3. Judge in ordinary’s Legacy 
court. 4, Judge in ordinary’s Arbitration court. 5.: Judge 
in ordinary’s Reconcilement court :—in the several. characters 
pretending to endeavour to come at the truth by so many differ- 
ent courses : in each character extorting—in each character con- 
triving, in each managing, to extort—fees, not only for self, but 
also for company, in fell despite of the cup of infamy he had 
seen poured down upon the fee-gathering abomination, : by the 
hand of the master from whose authority he has thus revolted. 
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On this Proteus of his invention, Judge in ordinary is the 
title he confers. But surely a more extraordinary character, 
has misapplied Ingenuity seldom been able to produce. 

Curious—instructively curious—is this part of Brougham’s 
plan. Mark well how tender he is of the precious interest of the 
dearly-beloved brotherhood to which he belongs, and to which 
he looks for support ; not forgetting the particular interest, and 
indubitable wishes, of the right honourable adoptive father and 
patron of his'measure. Mark, in this view, the Vauxhall ham- 
slices of jurisdiction carved out for his new judge ; so careful is 
he not to lessen the abundance of their Common-Hall table— 
their Benjamin’s mess. Look at the delicate slice shaved off 
for his judge, in his character of Small-debt judge: maximum 
5l.—not a farthing more: 5/. 1s., and all above carefully left for 
the palates and gullets of the superior authorities, whom he 
beheld sitting, napkin under chin, and trembling with horror of 
starvation. Thereupon comes the glaring and insincerity- 
betraying absurdity—in a suit of not more than 5/. value, truth 
searched or pretended to be searched for in one way ;—in a suit 
of from 5d. 1s. to 50/. value, in a quite different way ;—in a suit 
to the value of 100/. in another different way. 

Nor is our learned manager’s cupidity yet satiated. Upon 
an errand of a few pounds, power, and thereby directions, 
are given to his judge in ordinary, in more than one of his five 
characters, to send his unhappy suitors three hundred miles or 
so to Westminster-hall from Durham or Northumberland. 

Nor, in the new feast thus provided by our learned jackal, 
were even his equity lions forgotten. When his judge of the 
north takes possession of his judgment-seat, among the powers 
he finds in it is one, under and by virtue of which the propert 
of the suitors may be sent even to the Chancery den to be Sonteadh. 

In the plans of both Reformists the inaccessibility having for 
one of its causes local distance, a set of local judicatories con- 
stituted the remedy. But to both of them the necessity of 
limiting it to a measure of experiment in the first instance, in- 
stead of covering the whole field with them at once, was suffi- 
ciently visible. With any thing short of full assurance of 
success a covering so expensive is more than could be afforded. 
Little chance would then have been of covering the land with 
Justice courts, while yet the supply was incomplete of churches 
and palaces, for what are the claims of Justice to the claims of 
Church and King? 

Bentham had come out with his scheme. Brougham took it 
in hand and took care to spoil it. Of the existing field let us 
begin (says Bentham) with the worst-covered part possible or 
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imaginable—the Equity Court part of it. So doirig, we shall 
kill two birds with onegtone. By means of the experiment, we 
shall rescue from the claws of the harpy the suitors who in 
such sad abundance are already lacerated; and, if our system 
is a good one, the goodness of it will, for a comparative trifle; 
have been made matter of demonstration. 

Then, as to the place of the experiment, let it be in the 
metropolis—in the metropolis, and there alone; the expense 
will thus be minimized of the evidence, and the best, the 
most enlightened, and the most scrutinizing eye will om the 
greatest security that the nature of the case admits of, for the 
good conduct of the judge. 

Thus saying, Bentham accordingly contents himself with one 
experimental judicatory, and places it in the metropolis. Seeing 
this, what does Brougham ? He takes in hand two spots at once— 
one at one end of the kingdom, the other at the other ;—neither 
of them in the metropolis: one of them at the greatest distance 
possible from that seat of searching scrutiny ;—two counties— 
Durham and Northumberland—neither of them a very small 
one, being laid together for the purpose. Why this forced 
extension? Why—unless it be to make room for the whirligig 
which, in § 8, he has made for his judges, that while re- 
volving through various justice-chambers in so many different 
towns one after another, a convenient quantity of needless 
delay may be manufactured in every one of them; and this, in 
addition to the quantity produced by the stoppage occasioned 
in the business of each one of Mr. Justice Proteus’s five courts 
by the four sorts of business going on in turn in different ways 
in the four others. 

Topic the third.—Judges sitting time.—What, as to this 
matter, says Matchless Constitution? ‘ Sitting days (says she), 
sitting days in the year, the fewer the better; for the fewer the 
work-days the more the play-days. Sitting time, therefore, 
taking it in the aggregate, the less of it the better; provided 
always there be enough of it for the gathering in of the harvest 
of fees which the soil affords. For those, by whom, and con- 
sequently for whom the law as to these matters was made—two 
sweet things (as above observed) are desirable—fees and ease. 
Of the sum of the two how to maximize the quantity is the 
problem to be solved. Unfortunately, between the two, incom- 
patibility, in but too large proportion, has place; and, within 
that range the more a man has of the one the less he will have 
of the other. Not that, in the present case more especially, 
the degree of incompatibility is so great as at first glance might 
be supposed, The less the quantity of sitting time in the year, 
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the greater the quantity of delay: but delay, though not 
the immediate, is the remote progenitor of fees; the genealogy 
is in this wise: delay begets incidents ; incidents applications ; 
applications fees: such is the case, be the sort of judicatory 
what it may. But in. this new-invented,—in this five-fold 
judicatory,—it is so in a more particular degree. As the quan- 
tity of business-time is five-fold, so is the quantity of delay- 
time five-fold : from first to last, while the business of one court 
is going on, the business of the four others is at a stand. 

** Moreover, though there is but one description of person by 
whom the business of judication can be performed, classes there 
are more than one, by whom, on pretence of judicature, extrac- 
tion of fees can be performed ; fee-getting classes two, of 
which, so far as consists in sitting in judgment, one only is also 
the class of fee-earners. Here then subordinate to, subservient 
to, the solution of the all-comprehensive problem just-mentioned 
comes in another problem—how to minimize the quantity of 
judicial sitting time in a year, without lessening the quantity 
and productiveness of the fee-gathering time? For solution, 
here there come in for employment several of the devices held 
up to view in the Petition for Justice, namely :—1. Parties 


excluded from judge’s presence, 2. Written instruments when 
worse than useless necessitated; written instruments, which, 
neither in court nor out of court, has the judge the trouble of 
either hearing or looking at. 3. Delay (as above) in groundless 
and needless length necessitated. 4. Precipitation necessi- 
tated: for from precipitation come ———— for time, and 


means of obviating the evils of which the precipitation would 
otherwise be productive. 5. Mechanical substituted to mental 
judicature ; for by mechanical judicature is meant the effect of 
judicature produced without the trouble of thinking, and thence 
without the trouble of sitting in judicature on the part of the 
judge,” 

. Thus saith, or at any rate thus doth, Matchless Constitution. 
What, as to this, saith Bentham? “ Let not a day (says he)—no, 
nor an hour—be without its judge. Among all the days, or 
among all the hours, of the year, where will you find one in 
which injustice is not at her work, On which of them all 
should that work be left without disturbance? the judge all 
the while asleep ; or with folded arms looking on; or looking 
another way, as if nothing had happened ?” 

And is this improvement impracticable ? Not it, indeed. 
From this reproach his plan is completely clear: kept so by his 
judge-deputes. But learned gentlemen, the one class as well as 
the other, being but men, must have their relaxation time—-the 
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professional class as well as the official, and those of the pro- 
fessional class cannot very well have their deputes. Must they 
have it, this same relaxation time? Beit so; each one just as 
much as he finds himself standing in need of, or as, on any 
account, it is agreeable to him to have ; but, as it is for his own 
sake that he kes it, so let it be at his own expense, not at the 
expense of suitors—not to the detriment of justice—not for the 
increase of injustice. Let him, in this particular, do as medical 
men do. As medical men do?—Yes; for why should he be 
enabled to do by himself any better? But Matchless Consti- 
tion, power not being wanting to her, gives to those whose 
ingenuity has applied itself to the manufacture of human 
misery, power for the ———— in this way their own comfort 
at the expense of that of others ; happily, neither does Match- 


less Constitution, nor can Nature herself, give this comfort to 
those whose business consists in the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing in that other shape. Health will not stay for surgeon or 
ae Justice, and whatever else goes by that name, can 
e made to stay, and accordingly is made to stay, for the profes- 
sional lawyer as well as for the judge. 
So much for Bentham. Now for Brougham. Careful ob- 


server, adopter, imitating-manufacturer, inventing-manufacturer 
of lawyers’ profit and benefit in every shape, of people’s burthen 
in every shape, he sets before him the above-mentioned great 
whirligig, he carves out from it two miniature whirligigs of the 
same figure, spick and span new. At his command, miniature 
judges make miniature progresses, in miniature circuits. - How 
charming all this! For so many babes of green what a delight- 
ful baby-house ! 

Curious, in a degree altogether matchless, is the distribution 
made by him of the rations of business-time, among the places, 
to and through which his whirligig is to carry his judges. 

Bentham, giving to each of the local judicatories of which his 
system is composed, a square of not more than twenty-four miles 
diameter, twelve miles radius, stations in it one judge ; and. to 
the disposable time of that one judge he consigns, without any 
exception, which on this occasion is worth mentioning, all sorts 
of suits ; taking care that, of whatsoever quantity of assistance 
the need shall have been brought to view by experience, no part 
shall ever be wanting to his judge—other judges, in number ‘at 
all times exactly adapting itself to the occasion—being pro- 
vided under the name of judge-deputes: no judgment-seat 
being on any day of the year, more than another, empty. On 
every such seat thus established businessof all sorts is thus going 
on at all times. ; 
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Under this head, then, what is the provision made by 
Brougham? Conceive it who can. Two sections—§ 2 and § 3 
—are employed in giving expression to it. One calendarmonth 
—the month of August—he allows for vacation time : remain 
eleven calendar months to be employed in business. Observe 
now how-the business is to go on: say rather how it would 
stick: for goon itcould not. Take for example his Kent district. 
The number of its towns to which he sends his judge is nine. 
Number of visits to be paid to them respectively in the course of 
the year, various ; to one of them, four; to three of them, two 
a piece ; to five others, no more than one a piece ; total of visits 
in the year to all the towns together, fifteen: so that to no one 
of these unhappy five is the beatific vision of this minister of 
peace and justice to be vouchsafed oftener than the northernmost 
assize towns used to receive the visit of their pair of judges before 
the recent improvement ; and within this fifteenth part of eleven 
months, in each of these five places, are, every year, to be 
begun and continued and ended, as many suits as, in the whole 
five of these judges’ different courts, shall have been brought 
before him; for each of these five places, the number of days 
upon an average not more than eighteen or nineteen. Now, 
then, how is this tobe? In onesingle one of these five courts; 
namely, the Ordinary Court, no fewer than forty-six days of 
delay are allowed any suitor who chooses to require them ;* 
these forty-six regularly recurring and absolutely at command, 
besides an ur’s:nted number of casual ones: all this before 
the suit come. on for trial. Thus are there three years at least 
that any suit may be made to last; and say, any one who can, 
how many more it may not be made to last. 

But now; after opening his eyes to their utmost width, let 
the reader believe them if he can; all this, which is contained 
in § 3, notwithstanding, in and by § 2, it had already been 
ordained—ordained in so many words (say what they mean who 
can) ‘‘ that the said judges shall hold their courts (meaning that 
each of the two judges he provides, one for each of the two 
districts, shall hold his court) once every month except the 
month of August ;” in the compass of a twelvemonth not 
more than once every month of those same eleven months, 
making in the whole year eleven times of sitting. Sitting ?— 
Yes. SBut for what? on what business? To this question, 
“for the trial of causes,” is his answer. Now, then, what 
means this word. trial? does it mean the whole business of the 
cause from beginning to end? or does it mean, as in the ordi- 





* This by § 16, 17, 18. 
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nary acceptation of the words, trial by jury ?—the trial part of 
the business and no other? But in no one of his five courts 
does this same species of trial, called jury trial, form any 
necessary part of the business: in the Ordinary Court (says 
§ 25) it may be unemployed if the parties choose it should be 
s0; in the Small Debt Court (says § 57) it is not employed 
unless the parties join in choosing that it be so; in the Legacy 
Court (so says § 70) it is not employed unless the judge chooses 
that it be so; in which case it is employed whether the parties 
will or no; and so likewise (says § 81) in the Arbitration Court, 
and in the Reconcilement Court it is not to be employed in any 
case; moreover, whether it be with or without a jury that the 
trial part of the business is to take place upon this plan, not 
so much as a day may happen to be left to have been previously 
employed in the infinitely protractible part with which, under 
his plan, as above-mentioned, as well as under Matchless Con- 
stitution’s plan, jury trial is preceded. Once more, observe the 
confusion ae tae | by the insertion of these five words; 
namely, “ for the trial of causes.” This same business, whatever 
it be, for which the judge is to hold a court once every month 
in each of the twelve, “‘ except the month of August,”"—is it in 
each suit the whole of the business, all parts of it as well as the 
trial part included ? the trial part being in comparison of the 
special pleading part no more than a minute part of the whole. 
If so, then are these words “ for the trial of causes”? so much 
sutplusage; and not. mere surplusage, simply useless; but, as 
sources of insoluble doubts, so much worse than useless. 
_ is it that, when at the place in question, the judge has begun 
to sit on this or that day, he shall, or he may, continue to sit 
at that same place from day to day, till the day is come, for 
beginning to sit at another place? Meant or not meant, this is 
not what is said. Nor, supposing it meant, would the plan be 
rendered the more capable of being carried into practice ; no, 
nor so much as of being understood. From these two sec- 
tions iaid together, let any man (as in a treatise on book- 
keeping) frame to himself a figured, an imaginative, -state- 
ment, of the business done, or to be done, in the ag- 
gregate of these nine sub-districts in the course of a 
year; the result (as he will find) will be, that no business at 
ali can be gone through any where; for the supposition of 
business gone through in one, will be found inconsistent with 
the supposition of business gone through in another. 

Out of smoke thus dense, is it possible for human ingenuity 
to draw out light sufficient for practice ? 

Topic the Fourth.—Mede of payment for judges and their 
subordinates. Enter Matchless Constitution, 
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“ No fees, (says she) no justice. But for fees, no judge but 
as often as he sat himself down upon the Bench, would go 
to sleep on it. Clear as Fleet-ditch all this; and what is 
no less so, the more the fees the better the justice. Nor is the 
utmost stock, which he can lay hold of by his own hands 
sufficient ; more he must gather up by the hands of his subor- 
dinates ; by all their hands, were there as many of them as 
Briareus had, who, as every body knows had a hundred; and 
in this way, some judges have more. Yes, fee-gathering, by, 
and for judges is the only proper end of justice.” 

Exit Matchless Constitution. Enter Bentham. What says 
he? What the syphilis has been to the body natural, 
the fee-gathering disease (says he) has been to Match- 
less Constitution, and her body fictitious: corruption of the 
foulest and most contagious kind, inoculated into her (as I 
have shewn*) by the hand of Poverty when in her cradle.” 

This Bentham had declared ; this Bentham had demonstrated. 
By salary accordingly, (had he said) by salary, and in ‘no 
other form whatever, pay the whole establishment, pay all 
judges, pay all functionaries, who are directed and placed by 
judges. Secure them no fees, but allow them to take bribes : 
communicated by a bribe, the taint is seen by every body ; com- 
municated by a fee, scarcely as yet, is it clearly seen by any 
body ; so anxious, and so unhappily effectual, has been the 
care taken to conceal it, so closely shut against it, by authority- 
begotten prejudice, and custom-begotten prejudice, have been 
the eyes of the unreflecting multitude. 

This had said Bentham; over and over again, had it been 
thrust into the very eyes of Brougham; what then has it 
profited him? Come and see. For judge’s salary 1,500/. a 
year; and in addition, as far as 500/. out of ve Sages 

inted by the king. Registar’s salary 400/. a year with as 

far as 3000. : year a of hon Clerk caudeial by the Regis- 
trar, with 1002 salary, and another 100/. out of fees. Ap- 
pointed moreover by the judge, two functionaries each under the 
name of Messenger and Usher, with 50/. salary ; and as much 
as he himself, and the judge together, can contrive to get for 
him, under the name of fees. What is the consequence? To all 
persons who fall short of being able to pay the whole mass of these 
fees, justice denied—purposely and deliberately denied ; and in 
roportionable quantity, the time of judges left at liberty to 
Fe employed in receiving fees from such as have them to give; 


and, for whatever period of time no such agreeable employment 





* See Petition for Justice, Introduction, page 4. 
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offers itself, when the worst comes to the worst, be the precious 
remainder (says he) consecrated to ease. 

But, in favour of these dear sweet things, which he cannot en- 
dure the thought that any body he has any regard for should 
be left to go without, the language contains one word, and out 
of this word our Solon makes an argument. It is the word 
incentive; a fee is a feather, with which, or he would fall 
asleep on the bench, the reverend palm must every now and 
then be tickled ; thus far our Solon: Well, and suppose these 
are conceded to him, what would he be the better for it? In 
some cases the tickling instrument is to be applied, in others, it 
is not. Let him then make out two lists; one, of the cases 
in which the reverend offspring of his brain must be -awake ; 
another, of the cases, in which he may, in the words of Holy 
Writ “ sleep on and take his rest.”* : 

Topic the Fifth.—Special Pleading. On this subject, we 
must refer to Number XXII. of the Westminster Review, p. 
455, which presents Matchless Constitution’s Plan, and Bent- 
ham’s Plan in one picture. All hail Special Pleading, 
quoth Matchless Constitution. Down with it in the mire, from 
which it never should have sprung, quoth Bentham. This and 
all other written pleadings pick-pocket lies—practiser of it, 
howsoever exalted, pick-pocket. Chat un chat, may it please 
your Lordship, et toi un fripon. And why is it, that he thus taunts 
them? Why? but that in that silence, which no one of them 
has ever broken, or will ever dare to break, it may be clear as 
noon-day to all eyes that are not wilfully shut against the 
light, that, in this silence, confession of all this life of guilt so 
enormous, is involved. 

And who is he that thus treats them? Exists there a part of 
the civilized world, in which he is not. known? — And, in the 
midst of so many enemies, as he has made enemies as many as 
there are men who make profit of the vices of the law, has he 
ever, in what he has said of it, been.convicted of so much 
as one material error, convicted, or so much as suspected, of so 
much as a single wilful misrepresentation ? 

And is it for any such pleasure as that of putting men 
in pain, that he thus deals with them? Is it for any other 
chance, than that of engaging them at length to join, or at any 
rate to acquiesce, in the indispensable change ? 

All this had Brougham before him; and with his eyes 





* One of Matchless Constitution’s richest inventions is this same fee-fund. 
It is among the practical fruits of this maxim—extinguish no nuisance, 
content yourself with setting bounds to the spread of it. 
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full open to it, into the filth of all this immorality had this 
Reformist the hardihood thus to endeavour to plunge the whole 
aggregate of suitors and lawyers of all sorts professing all the 
while the desire of avoidance of delay, vexation, and expense. 
This for a debt which cannot amount to 5/. and may amount 
to not so many shillings: for different amounts, different 
sorts and sizes of this pick-pocket work : for this, one sort ; 
for a debt of from 5/. to 50/., though it be no more than 
5/. 1s. another sort ; for a debt of from a shilling to 100/. due on 
the score of legacy, a third sort ;—each sort being, according: to 
our learned Reformist, more conducive to justice than either of 
the other two is. Nor are claims to be suffered to be split, lest 
lord Tenterden and sir Nicholas (quondam Special-pleading- 
master sir Nicholas) should be deprived of theiy prey. i 
And in one of these same three Special-pleading Courts the 
pleadings are to be “ short” (forsooth) “ and plain” and “ accord- 
ing to the truth of the facts.” Oh! the hypocrisy! For who, 
on this occasion; can forbear being serious ? Oh! the hypocrisy! 
and that so transparent !—as if, whether it were in margin or in 
text, saying that it shall be so would contribute anything towards 
causing it to be so; as ifa word from a draughtsman could out- 
weigh the pounds destined to be filched and extorted from the 
miserable suitors. And this shortness, plainness, and verity ; in 
what cases was it ordered to have place? Where the question 
could not amount to more than 5/? Oh no—not there; only 
where it might amount to as high as 100/. 
- 6. Topic the Sixth. Re-inquiries and Removals: these, by 
whatsoever name called—new trials ; that is to say, certioraris 
—writs of error—appeals—re-hearings, and so forth... What 
says Matchless Constitution here? She bursts forth into an 
extacy : “oh! rare instruments (says she) oh! rare instruments 
for squeezing out the last drop of the hapless suitor’s substance. 
Oh! the rich provision for inviting men to become dishonest, 
and share with learned lords and gentlemen the plunder of 
the appointed victim, and take—all to themselves: and without 
deduction—the pag of vengeance or causeless malice !” 
Now what says Bentham? One appeal in any sort of case; 
more than one in none. Re-inquiry, or call it repetitional or re- 
capitulary hearing, at the option of any party on either side ; or 
of the judge, in case of specified need, on the score of contra- 
dictiveness, or lengthiness, or entanglement, in the chain’ of 
evidence. At this second hearing assists a quasi jury ; number 
the smallest odd one; thus small, that vexation. may be mini- 
mized.» Functions, and accordingly powers—ten or eleven dis- 
tinguishable ones, the same as those of the judge, one alone 
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excepted—the imperative ; to the end that the sense of respon- 
sibility may apply itself with undiminished pressure to the per- 
manently official shoulders of that functionary : imperative man- 
date-in this case the decree, by which, when execution and 
effect have followed, termination has been given to the suit in 
the court above. At the hearing—grounds of argumentation — 
the record of what passed below. Contents of the record —not 
irrelevant facts—not pickpocket lies—vermin born in Matchless 
Constitution’s skin—not any such excrementitious matter—but 
the evidence: the evidence on which the decree below was 
grounded: of the needful multiplication of exemplars, the case 
reduced to a comparative nothing; namely by the manifold 
mode of working. 

“ T will put my hook into his nose” saith the Lord in Holy Writ: 
yan allusion made tocamel-driving. This passage is a prophecy : 
camels are Jay-gents, drivers learned gentlemen. A master 
driver is the one we have before us. Surely never was exempli- 
fied reliance more absolute on our stupidity; contempt more 
profound for our understandings, Take for example his Arbitra- 
tion court. Of all five =. this is the most curiously 
contrived —the most cruel one. Its yawning is wider too than 
any. one of the others. First, as to value. Value not more 
than 5/. can our Small-debt court take cognizance of in the 
Ordinary court—in the Legacy court, not more than 100/. So, 
as to territory. Let him but appear in this one of his five cha- 
racters, down go all the barriers by which his county, or his 
pair of counties are separated from all the several “ adjacent 
counties.” Part and parcel of Kent become Essex, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Middlesex ; of Northumberland and Durham, York, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland. Gown thrown off, a plain 
frock the costume in which the impostor now appears, -person- 
ating a mercantile man or a country gentleman—anything but 
what he is : and now absolutely without limit is the value capa- 
ble of being at stake upon the suit, in which, if with the help 
of learned Erothren and attornies, for accomplices, aiders, and 
abettors, he can impose upon the credulity of a pair of honest 
applicants, or engage and enter into partnership with a dishonest 
one, : 

Judge of an Arbitration-court forsooth! A notable invention 
this ; it must be confessed-— Of an arbitrator so called what is 
the characteristic difference? What but the not being an 
official judge. For what is it that men of their‘own accord fly 
for inte the arms of arbitrators. What but this, and this alone; 
namely, to escape from plunder at the liands of judges—judges 
@ la. mode d'Angleterre—their instruments and accomplices, 
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When this hitherto non-descript—this animal swt generis—stands 
— court, and says, “Iam an Arbitrator, down with your dust ;”? 
what does he but obtain, contrary to the statute made and pro- 
vided, money on false pretences? To say I am an arbitrator: 
what is it but to say, I am not a judge: if for relief from judges 
hackneyed in iniquity, men were to cast themselves into the 
arms of this new-invented devourer, what would they do, but what 
the fish would do, if for relief from the frying-pan, he were to 
leap into a hotter part of it. : 

For in the whole course of his life is he under any such obligation 
as that of sitting in any one of the nine towns to hear any one. of 
these same Reconcilement causes? Nothe, indeed. For in § 96, 
no otherwisecan any such Court of Reconcilement be holden, than 
‘at a convenient hour (say the words of the bill) during or after 
the ordinary sittings of the said judge in each place within his 
county ; notice being previously given thereof in some news- 
paper circulated in the said county.” But this same convenient 
time, when will it be found? Not until the whole business of 
the five courts, which profess to be efficient, has been e 
through, can any part of the business in this court, which does 
not so much as profess to be efficient, be taken in hand and 
begun ; unless, indeed, for the accommodation of his learned 
brethren, it pleases Mr. Justice Proteus to swerve a point, for 
the purpose of letting in some suit, which, under the narrow 
limitations that have been seen, could not otherwise he Jet in; 
and for this the whole expanse of civil law cases, equity as well 
as common law, is rendered accessible. 

Now for consistency. In § 100 (being the 6th of the seven 
Sections employed on the subject of the Reconcilement caurt) 
it is ‘‘ enacted that when the parties appear before the judge in 
ordinary, he shall hear them state the matters of their respective 
claims, complaints or demands, and defenses or answers in the 
presence of each other, and shall give them his opinion and 
adyice thereupon.” This is in a court called a Reconcilement 
Court where application is made for reconcilement. But if this 
is conducive to justice in a court called a Reconcilement Court, 
what should make it otherwise, if what is asked for is justice— 
and that in a debt of not more than 5/., or a debt of not more than 
501., or a legacy of not more than 100/., or in short any thing 
else? But if it is conducive to justice that the judge should in 
this way hear both parties together, how should it be less con- 
ducive were the suit to begin with his hearing no more than one 
of the parties in the first instance? for were this the mode, the 
consequence is, that on every suit in which upon his own shews 
ing the demand on the plaintiffs side was ungrounded, the pro- 
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posed defendant would be preserved altogether from the trouble 
and expense of being placed in that vexatious situation. 

- There, gentle reader, there is a mystery. Now for a solution 
for you. It isamoney-trap—this same Reconcilement court—a 
fee-trap and nothing else. Fee for party — 3s. or 5s.; fee 
for party cited 2s. Without these fees, and the delays produced 
by the citation, no two parties, how desirous soever of recon- 
cilement, would the judge see. And when-the fees are caught 
would he see them? Not he; unless he- hoped to be able to 
entrap them for the benefit of the learned fraternity, and as in 
§ 100 he is authorized to do in a common law suit, or an equity 
suit. Not he, unless he can thus trepan them. 

For presenting a faint conception of the perils which a pair of 
disputants would have to encounter, were they to suffer them- 
selves to be inveigled into this trap, we must do what we can 
towards bringing to view the several reiterated hearings in all 
shapes, to which in consequence of its having been submitted 
to the cognizance of the judge in question, in his character of 
judge of the Arbitration court, it may happen to a suit to be 
subjected. 

Note here, that if it be not in this same judicatory, but in 
another, that the hearing in question is to be performed, not 
the better for suitors will it be, but all the worse; for, in that 
case, not the sometimes remediable, but the absolutely irre- 
mediable, lengthiness—namely, that which has for its causes 
the still greater distance coupled with the greater length of 
vacations, and perhaps the greater weight of expense will be 
the grievance to the load of which they are subjected. 

1. On the occasion of every such reference. In the first 
place, hearings in any number may be had, on so many 
different days. But if in four other courts the several matters 
of business will concur in opposing an insuperable bar to the 
sitting on this one suit, in uninterrupted succession, for and 
during the whole number of the days to which it may happen to 
be occupied by it, here arise interruptions ; and with the excep- 
tion of the first of them, so many days of re-hearing. But, so 
many days of rehearing, so — packets of fees for learned 
counsel and attornies respectively: and with or without the 
exception of the first day, so many fees to “ messenger” or 
‘‘extra-messenger,” with fees to attorney for drawing, copying, 
and delivering notices, not to speak of other tricks capable of 
being played with it. And so many more of these days as the 
yw of the suit can be scattered into, so many more packets 
of fees. 

This is but the beginning of sorrow. When of this home- 
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manufactory of delay the produce has been exhausted, up springs 
the judge, and, (says § 80), “ if the judge himself shall think fit, 
upon a question raised by him,” he sends the suit on its travels 
from Durham or Northumberland to Westminster Hall.* To 
Westminster Hall? Good. But to which of the shops? To 
which of them? why to the common-law shop, or to the equit 
shop, whichever it is the keepers of which are fortunate cian | 
to possess the highest place in the good graces of this their 
learned customer. No such journey would a suit ever be sent 
by a pair of unlearned arbitrators. Here may be seen one use 
of our learned one. 

On this same occasion a further contrivance is, the sending 
the same suit at any time, at the pleasure of his arbitration 
judge, to be born again, according to § 81. Well, and the birth- 

lace—where is it to be? Where, but on the bench of this same 
Judge, only with a different mask upon his face : and accordingly 
taking a quite different road for coming at the truth. Now, 
number, gentle reader, if you can, the stages the suit may have 
to travel. 

1. Stage the first was that through which it went while he 
-~ carrying it in his arms with the Arbitration mask on his 
ace. 

2. Stage the second, is this through which he carries it 
when accoutred in his judge-in-ordinary’s mask ; and now, at 
the end of this stage is to be a jury. And the jury, under what 
direction is it to be? Of course, under that of this same judge 
—now styled judge-in-ordinary. | 

3,4, and 5. But, now—suppose him not satisfied with the 
verdict. Why then (per § 81) be has but to say so, and a new 
trial takes place of course. But these things are not done in a 
hurry. For before a new trial can be granted, there must of 
course be a motion for the same; this makes one hearing : then 





* Arbitration,in the statein which hefound it, wasasubstitute toalaw-suit ; 
arbitration, in the state he puts it in, is but an introduction to that torment. 
True it is, that, by misconception or misconduct, on the part of referees or 
parties, an arbitration is but too often sent up to Westminster Hall: and, 
for opening to the guest—to the ever-welcome guest—the learned arms, 
no pretext was found too frivolous. But the only arms thus open to it 
were those of the common-law judges: a suit, carried on in common-law, 
was the worst punishment the parties could be made to suffer, for the 
offence of applying for justice to such hawkers and pedlars, instead of goin 
for it at once te one of the great shops in the great bazaar of the great hall, 
For this so studious “ avoider of delay, vexation, and expense,’ it was 
reserved to substitute to the intolerable delay, vexation, and in addition to 
the vexation of his arbitration suit, expense of a common-law suit, the still 
more intolerable expense of an equity suit, keeping all hearts for years and 
years drenched in anxiety and impoverishment. 


VOL. XI11.— Westminster Review. 26 
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there must be a day for opposing said motion ; this makes two 
hearings: then if the motion is granted, comes new trial; and 
this makes three hearings. 

6. New trial had, thereupon on goes the judge-arbitrator’s 
mask; yet now comes in his hand—not a judgment, but the 
“award.” But a party, knowing himself to be in the wrong, yet 
desirous of gaining time at any — suppose that “he shall 
desire him (the judge) to state in his award,” says § 81, “any 
direction to the jury, given by him in matter of law, or any 
decision upon admitting or rejecting any evidence before the 
jury, or any misdecision upon” (adds § 82); whatsoever was 
designed to follow the word “ upon,” being omitted, by slip of the 
pen or press. Suppose any thing of this, what then? Why 
then such direction or decision may at the instance of that 
same party or the other be brought before ‘‘any court of law,” 
at the choice of this same judge. 

The demand for notice presented by the course of, virtual 
appeal thus established is irresistible. 

1. Appeal the first: appeal, by the judge, in his character 
of arbitration-judge, to himself in his character of judge. in 
ordinary. 

2. Appeal the second: Appeal from himself in his chargcter 
of judge in ordinary giving direction to a jury, to himself, in 
the character of judge in ordinary, sitting without a jury; 
namely, by motion for new trial. 

3. Appeal by. himself, from himself, to any one of the 
three Westminster-Hall common-law courts, or any other 
‘court of law” at his pleasure : whatsoever be meant by “court 
of law.” Who will buy a suit? he may cry. Who will. buy a 
suit?—and the best bidder or bidders may be the buyer or 
buyers : only it must not be in money. 

A goodly number of hearings this, each of them on one or 
more days. Reader! think you that this number is the whole ? 
So far from being so, it is a repetend. For, in what case are the 
successive hearings to take place? Answer,—‘if he (the 
Judge) think any part of the matter referred to him fit for being 
tried byajury.” But, because the grammatical number given to 
the word “any” is the singular ; does it follow that no more than 
one part of the whole matter can have the benefit of this match- 
less mode of trial, should the number found to have need of it 
be ever so great? No, surely, like as to the quantity and variety 
of the matter capable of being submitted to.arbitration there can 
be no limits, so neither to the multitude of mutually uncon- 
nected matters of fact to be decided on, on the occasion of this 
same reference, can there be any limits; as for example, if it be 
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a mutual account: and, these same facts having no referehce 
to one another, and coming in question before the judge, at any 
distance of time that a time-gaining suitor pleases, as little can 
there be any limits to the number of successive juries, to which, 
with the same judge for director, it may not be requisite that they 
should be submitted. The intention of our learned draughtsman, 
could it have been any other than this? No, assuredly. For if it 
had been, would he have said, “ any part of the matter referred ?” 
No, not he :—he would have said simply ‘“ the matter referred,” 
meaning the whole of it at once. 

And, in point of reason, after any one part has had its trial, 
should any other part be found to have equal need of that ad- 
vantage, can any reason be found for the refusal of it? All 
this in fair construction. And. is learned construction likely 
to be behind-hand with this ?—Learned construction, when put 
in motion by a malé fide suitor, with a force of fees corre- 
sponding to a value at stake, to the amount of which, as above 
pointed out, there are no limits ? 

Nor is this all. For, (as per § 83) in the breasts of learned 
counsel on either side, suppose any such conception as that 
among the “ matters and things” arbitrated upon by this our 
Daniel, there has been some“ matter or thing” not referred to him? 
What-then? Why then up from Durham or Northumberland to 
Westminster goes the suit, to receive the form of a motion for 
setting aside the award: just as if it had for its authors a 
pair of ever so completely unlearned referees. And should 
it be there and thus set aside, what is to be done with the suit ? 
Say who can, And should it not be set aside, what is to be done 
-with the suit? Say again who can. 

Well, but this is not all; for (as per § 84) in favour 
of either suitor, suppose payment of money, or of service 
in kind, awarded, and performance divided into instalments : 
whereupon, in the instance of any one of such instalments, 
suppose payment not made accordingly. Well then, what 
then? Why, so many instances of performance not made, so 
many motions may be made: and thence as above, twice as 
many days of hearing about the causing it to be made. And 
such causation how may it -be effected? Answer.—In some 
cases by execution; that is to say, by seizure and sale of goods, 
and transfer of the money to him who is entitled to receive it ; 
in other cases, by attachment ; that is to say by imprisonment, 
until the service ordered to be performed has been performed : 
which it may be either in money, or as above, in ‘kind: for 
éxample, building up a wall or pulling one down, as in the case 
exentplified in the schedule to this bill, ath 

G 
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Apropos of Motions ; let it not be forgotten, that to a motion, 
and commonly to an opposition made to a motion, must be 
applied a quantity of affidavit-work for its support : and on each 
occasion come citations, and notices, and other pretty things, 
for which fees will be receivable ; fees, to the exaction of none of 
which is any bar opposed, by any thing, which, in the schedule 
with all its providences, is enacted and provided about fees. 

Topic the Seventh, Expense—What has Matchless Constitu- 
tion done here?—Oh! she has not been idle—Small Debts 
Courts, Courts of Requests, Courts of Conscience: synonymous 
appellations these for the few scattered spots, in which natural 
sr has taken refuge, from the war made upon Justice by 
earned harpies, under the command of the demon of chicane. 
From Matchless Constitution, mercy or negligence had ex- 
tracted, in the immense arid desert, here and there an oasis for 
the refugee. In some instances for a claim of 40s. in some for 
a claim even of 5/., justice is to be had; the ground of the claim 
however being always carefully narrowed, limited to wit to the 
most simple and least lawyer’s-profit-yielding species of debt— 
and the jurisdiction pared down as close as possible. So much as 
to delay and vexation ; how stands the matter in regard to denial 
aud sale? It is true, the price is reduced at which, in these 
small shops, the commodity is sold: still sold it is. A few 
shillings would pay the bill; true :—but to him who has not the 
shillings, as well might the price be reckoned by pounds, or by 
hundreds of pounds. All this while, small as is this boon, even 
when all the scraps it is composed of are put together, by what 
law was it granted? By theoriginal Common Law? No, only 
by Statute Law; and that comparatively speaking of late years. 
By Common Law it could not have been conferred. 

This same topic of Small-Debt Courts has been among the 
debateable matter in the high courts of Parliament. In honour- 
able house, they were and are good things ; for with each bill, the 
act being dubbed a private one, came in a bag of fees for Mr. 
Speaker and his clerks. But in most honourable house, they 
were and are bad things. For the Lord Chief Justice Lord Ellen- 
borough, and after him the Lord Chief Justice Lord Tenterden, 
feel themselves robbed and injured, by every pair of suitors 
thus rescued from their gripe: and, as aristocracy feels itself 
wounded by every act, by which justice is vouchsafed to the 
lower orders, Lord Holland, once at least if not oftener, was seen 
lending a foot to Lord Ellenborough, when kicking a Small- 
Debt Court Bill out of the most honourable of houses. 

So much for Matchless Constitution. What does Bentham ? 
To sale he substitutes gift. He shuts up the Judge’s shop. 
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He opens the Government office. He covers the whole field of 
Jaw, with paternal procedure, with universally accessible justice. 
In what manner, Equity Despatch Court Bill shews. 

Exit Bentham: Enter Brougham. Exit the Reformist, enter 
the Anti-reformist with the mask of a Reformer pressed however 
awkwardly to his face. Cheap and not to speak of unsold justice, 
unbelawyered justice, a weed so rank shall it, says he, be suffered 
to cumber the ground? Forbid it learning! forbid it regularity ! 
out with the nuisance! out with it! Good, but a shovel is 
wanted: nota shovel hat, but a shovel maxim: a maxim for 
clearing the ground, not of sincerity or charity, but of justice. 
Behold it then! here itis! ‘ Without a learned bar no good 
judicature.” Volumes full there are of law maxims. This one is 
not as yet in the pot-pourri of these sweets: but it is high 
time it was. 

The word is spoken! and Justice, proscribed and persecuted 
Justice, is to be hunted, as we shall see out of all her retreats. 

Thére we have the maxim, shall we find the grounds of it? 
A learned bar! Bar-learning is ta be sure a fine thing. But 
the use of it? To the present purpose what is the use of it? 
The use of it? says our Reformist. Why don’t you see? it is 
to watch this judge of mine, and see that he behaves 
himself as he ought to do: what I want for this purpose, (need 
I tell you so?) is a set of men, to whom other people’s interests 
are dearer than their own: and there I have them. So far our 
Reformist. Ingenious this contrivance ; but rather more so than 
well-adapted. Seta thief to catch a thief—this we have heard— 
this saying is indeed a proverbial one: but, set a thief to watch 
a thief, this saying is new to the book of Proverbs. 

For this security, such as it is, behold now the intended price. 
What but denial of justice, a denial certainly to nine tenths of 
the community in question, probably to not so little as ninety- 
nine-hundredths. Out of the thirteen millions of Englishmen, to 
more than twelve millions, who shall say to how many more? 
subjection to depredation and oppression—subjection, irremedi- 
able, so far as depends upon this pretended Reformist, purposely 
and deliberately prepared, provided and secured ! 

The Bar, meaning the learned strolling company, who are to 
act in it—the Bar being thus to be imported, calculate the 
admission price. Figures are not at command. No otherwise 
than by the rule of proportion can the result be presented to 
view. Genius of Euclid aid us! As the less lengthy and 
complicated course of the existing regular procedure is to the 
expense thereof, so will be the more lengthy and complicated 
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course of this new-invented quintuple judicatory procedure to 
the expense thereof, which is the quantity sought.* 

Topic the eighth.—-Nomography.—So much for sincerity of 
intention or (as Bentham would say)—~so much for appropriate 
moral aptitude. Now (as he would continue), now for appro- 
priate intellectual aptitude and active talent. Suppose a prize 
offered for whomever should produce the most unapt, the 
worst-drawn-bill producible. Reader,see.and judge whether by 
this our learned Reformist’s bill, the prize would not be won 
hollow. 

Where to begin upon it is one difficulty. Where to end? 
This is another. Were this our learned Reformist to add to his 
collection of mutinizing. professors one on the art and science 
of Nomography, this bill of the Founder’s might serve the 
lecturer as a text-book. 

Follow a few specimens ‘taken hap-hazard. 

1. One tolerably instructive sample has been given already ; 
namely, the passage which has for its subject the division of 
the business between the circuits. 

There may be-seen Confusion organized ; thence doubts, dis- 
agreements, with the so universally-resulting sweet and nutri- 
tious fruit, contentions and law-suits ; hence, again, amend- 
ment bills upon amendment bills, beginning “ whereas doubts 
have arisen;” amendment bills one upon another ; Ossa upon 
Pelion ; and, when the fulness of Sir Robert’s time-shall have 
been accomplished, Peelian consolidation bills. 

2. Now for a spice or two of that sort of confusion which 
may be styled memorial. Where, for clearness, the singular 
number, and that alone should have been employed, the plural, 
is here and there added, and thus perplexity produced. Experi- 
mental judicatories instituted (as we have seen) two; one in and 
for a district constituted by a county close to the metropolis ; the 
other, in a district far distant from the metropolis, composed of 
two counties laid together; in the justice-chamber of each, 
with uncontested and incontestible propriety, not more than 





* Of pieces of business, of which no information has been above given 
under the head of Re-inquiries, &c., the following may serve as specimens. 
They are copied from the marginal contents of the bill:—1. Notice and 
inspection of documentary evidence, § 86.—2. Default and discontinuance 
in pleading, § 87.—3. Judge may give time, § 88 —4. Judge may order 
particulars, § 89.—5. Judge may allow double pleading, § 90.—6. Causes 
may be tried in private by consent of parties if the judge think fit, § 94, 
For each of these businesses will naturally be requisite a separate motion, 
and (be it remembered) by each motion will commonly, if not universally, 
be oceupied parts of two different days. 
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one judge. In speaking of two sorts of judges, what, then, is 
the number in the grammatical sense of the word number that 
a draughtsman would have employed? We speak not here of 
a Bentham, it is even of the most ordinary draughtsman that 
we speak, Number, of course, the singular, that, and that alone, 
Supposing the sense of the plural number the sense meant to be 
conveyed, the indefinite pronoun any would every where, as is 
the constant practice, serve for the conveyance of it. What 
does Brougham? Sometimes it is the singular number alone 
that he employs ; sometimes it is the plural number alone; 
sometimes it is both numbers. In this way it is that, what it 
is intended that each judge, in the district that belongs to him, 
shall do, is expressed sometimes as if in the judicatory in ques- 
tion, there were two judges and no more; sometimes as if there 
were some number greater than two, though what number is 
more than can be guessed at; just as it would be if a posse 
comitatus of judges,—indeterminate in number, as in the quarter 
sessions, — were all of them to join in doing it.* 





* Behold now the consequences in a‘ short sample of them :—1. In 
§ 12. Registrars (there isof course one to each district). So, clerks like- 
wise are both of them to be sworn before one judge; instead of being 
sworn each before his own judge.* 

2. In § 13. Option given to parties “to have it (the cause) tried before 
one or other of the said judges.’”’ But, in this section, the two judges have 
between them but one registrar ;+ and, before the section is at an end, the 
two judges are melted and consolidated into one. : 

3. In text and by § 15. One and the same cause is to “‘ proceed before 
€with) the said judges ;” they sitting consequently either both of them in 
the Kent district, or both of them in the Durham and Northumberland 
district at the same time. 

4. In and by § 25, a case is mentioned in the character of a particular 
one ; it is one in which the claim of the parties is, to have the cause tried 
“‘ by only one of the said judges.” 

5. In and by § 29, another is mentioned in the character of a particular 
one ; it is one in which all actions of a certain description “‘shall be tried 
by one of the said judges in whose court the same are brought.” 

6. In and by § 30, it is provided, ‘‘that each of the said judges shall 
issue his summons to the sheriff of the county or counties within which 
he hath jurisdiction ; therefore (continues our legislator) the said sheriff 
shall cause to be summoned forty-eight persons, qualified by law to serve 
as jurymen, to attend at the time se for such sittings.’ Now for 
the result. By each of the two judges cause to be summoned jurors forty 
eight; by both together ninety-six ; and thus. are all of them to appear 
at the same time in two places, that is to say, somewhere in Kent, and 
somewhere either in Durham or Northumberland. 





* Not that the oath is of any more use than would be the three first 
liries of “‘ God save the King.”’ 
_ 4 Clerk, the fanctionary, who in the Small Debt Court does the sort of 
business that the registrar does ip the other four courts. . 
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2. After trespassing thus by abuse of the plural, turn to the 
right about, and you may see him trespassing by abuse of the 
singular ; employing the inadequate number alone, where, for 
adequate provision the plural would have been necessary. Not, 
however, in the diction does the fault tie here—not in the 
diction, but in the thought. Say rather in the want of thought. 
For a thought that, from first to last, ever enters into this 
learned lawyer’s conception, is, that in a suit there can be, on 
either side, parties more than one. Such are the comprehen- 
siveness and correctness of his views. Had it ever happened 
to him to peep into an Equity Court (not to that of a Common 
Law Court) he might have seen, on either side or on both 
sides, parties in any number ; and though on the same side 
pulling and hauling different ways. This oversight is curious 
enough. Now for the consequences of it : the consequences, that 
is to say to the maker and his plan. This will be found to be 
of a mixt nature—-good and bad. On the one hand, cases upon 
cases unprovided for, disputes upon disputes, motions upon 
motions. For prevention of the like disputes in future more 
need of amendment bills upon amendment bills, and, in process 
of time, of consolidation bills upon consolidation bills ; so far, 
so good. On the other hand, from the very first amendment 
bill brought in on such ground, reputation could scarcely fail of 
receiving more or less damage ; a flaw made, such as the least 
learned of other parliamentary bill-drawers would not have made: 
so far ‘so bad. 

Then we have scantiness, and for its consequence insufficiency. 
Behold now another case (and instances of it might be found in 
abundance) where redundance again enters, and (paradoxical as 
it may seem) brings with it this same consequence. 

Take for example the passages, by which place is given to the 
ceremony called an Oath. To no such mischievous mummery 
does Bentham give employment ;* but this by-the-bye. Of 
something or other to answer the purpose intended, or pretended 
to be answered, by this instrument—the necessity is however 
incontestable : without power to afford inducement for security, 
what would a judge be? Just what his new-born babe would 
be. But for investing with this power in particular this species 
of judge in particular, what need can there be of particular 
regulations on each particular occasion? Bentham has given, 
a list of the several particular powers which he regards as ne- 





* Of the mountain of mischief this institution is continually throwing 
up, he has given a full and most appalling picture—See Petitions for 
Justice, Divis. 5, Establishment of oaths, Mendacity necessitated, 
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cessary to every person acting with the mass of power belonging 
to the office of judge, and which he speaks of as being the ele- 
mentary ingredients of that same compound: and this he has 
added, or if not he might have added, as an inseparable appen- 
dage to it. An enactment to this effect is of the number of 
those, which, if needful in any one part of the field of law, are 
no less so in every other.* But if, in each judicial-power-con- 
ferring bill, or if in any one such bill an express clause is neces- 
sary, why not make one and the same clause serve once for all ? 
What demand, what use, can there be, for enactments more than 
one? 

Now then how is this managed by our learned draughtsman ? 
Occasions, on which mention of an oath is made by him, 14: 
of these 14, number on which this power is given, 9 ; viz. § 8, 
11, 20 or 23, 39 or 56, 57, 72, 88: of those on which it is not 
given, 5; viz. § 12, 13, 40, 67, 78. Now then, to the validity 
of the whole examination ; this enactment—is it necessary or un- 
necessary ? If unnecessary it is no better than an incumbrance ; 
if necessary, then mind the consequence: null and void is 
the proceeding ; unemployable the mass of evidence elicited ; 
thrown away the labour and expense employed in the elicitation. 
At any rate, where it suits a learned counsel’s purpose that it 
should be so, fees are the argument then put into his hands, for 
proving it to be so. 

More nullity. To affirmation (Quaker’s affirmation) extend- 
ing the flaw just indicated in relation to Oath. Office flaws then, 
per § 93. Where a non-Quaker is compellable to make oath, 
a Quaker is not compellable to make affirmation : authorised ? 
yes; but authorization is permission only, compulsion it is not, 
it is not more than half way to it. 

In § 92, in case of perjury, provision is made for prosecution 
“at the expense of the county.” But, under the words in question, 
to a Quaker this prosecution clause does not apply. “ Examined 
on oath,” say the words; and on oath no Quaker has been 
examined. Now mind the result. A perjury-punishing clause 
is a penal one; and “a penal clause must be construed gg 
says the law maxim universally-received and acted-upon. You 
must not act according to the meaning of the law, as you would 
were it a civil one; the judge is to twist words one way, our 
legislature twists them the contrary way ; the judge to save the 
guilty, our legislature to punish the not guilty. More talk 





* Sir Robert, in one or more of his Consolidation Acts, has inserted a 
few particular and unconnected provisions of this stamp. Bentham, in his 
Pannomion, in and by the nomographical part, will give an all-compre- 
hensive one. 
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about perjury; more confusion ; more business-making ; more 
matter for learned argumentation. 

In and by § 91, a person, who, by the supposition has not 
taken any oath at all, is to be deemed to have taken a false one, 
he is to ‘* be deemed guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury ;” he 
is of course to be punished, and to that end prosecuted, accord+ 
ingly, Such is to be the fate of every Quaker, by whom any 
“ false affirmation” has been made: that is to say, in the matter 
of whose statement anything shall have been found that is not 
strictly true: as to wilfuluess and corruptness,-these are quali- 
ties, the existence of which our learned legislator bids his judge 
take for granted; proof would give too much trouble: evil- 
consciousness, heedlessness, blamelessness, states of the mind, 
are things between which he knows no difference: at any rate, 
none: that is worth attending to, ay 

“ Shall be punishable as for perjury,” is what would of course 
have been written by a man, in whose mind no predilection for 
falsehood had place ; but, with learned gentlemen is, that false- 
hood under the name of fiction is necessary to justice, and 
accordingly, no occasion, in which a colour of Be cote can be 
daubed upon it, is to be let pass unimproved. 

Sole non-oath-taking sect, on this occasion mentioned— 
the Quakers. But, another of which, for the purpose of relief, 
notice has been taken by statute law, is that of Moravians ; nor 
perhaps are these two the only ones. A Moravian (suppose) 
comes upon the carpet: What is to be done with him ? 

More confusion : confusion of functions. 1. In and by § 79, 
the judge is -“ to hear the said matter” (no matter which) and 
not the judge himself, but his registrar it is, that ‘ shall appoint 
(it is said) a time, when the said judge shall hear it.” 

2. By § 24 and 86. In case of dispute, not the judge but 
the registrar is to determine where the cause is to be tried: in 
many a case no trivial question this. 

Judge king, registrar vice-roy over him: such, on these 
occasions, is the relation between these two functionaries. 

Judge inclined (suppose) one way ; registrar another; thence 
strife. .War in these celestial regions. Judge pleads spirit, 
registrar, letter of the law. Which shall “have it?” Which- 
ever of the two, the superior to whom it belongs to judge, may 
please to give it to. Special good matter for mandamus-work : 
amusement for lord Tenterden. 

Not less pre-eminent is he in defectiveness than in redundance. 
In each of his five different systems of regular procedure 
bewitched, is squeezed into the compass of two or three pages, 
a quantity of matter, which, to make for contingencies. a pro 
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vision equal to the imperfect one which is to be seen in the 
existing “ books of practice” as they are called, would require 
more space than what the whole bill occupies. 

Compare these sets of disjointed fragments with the attorney’s 
“ books of practice” in the several Westminster-hall courts : for 
each court two thick and small-printed volumes. 

Now for a confusion-crowning clause. [Finis coronat opus.] 
This clause should have stood last: Scene opens, and discovers 
his Ordinaryship sitting in three new characters at once. And 
“be it enacted” (says § 4) “and be it enacted, that the said 
judges in ordinary shall be empowered in all matters .to act as, 
and shall be justices of the peace for the county or counties for 
which they shall be appointed judges in ordinary, and for the 
counties adjoining thereunto, and shall be in the commissions of 
oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery, which may from time te 
time: be issued for the county or counties in which they are 
appointed judges in ordinary.” 

here are three additional sorts of judicial situations: what 
is to be done in them? Of the powers attached to them what 
are the uses intended to be made? What.are the businesses 
they are to be applied to? the businesses of the new Quintuple 
court, and those alone? or in addition to these, the respective 
businesses of the three several courts, the powers of which are 
thus thrown into the five-fold hotch-pot? Ina word—will it be 
lawful for a judge in ordinary to take his seat, successively or 
simultaneously, on a quarter-sessions bench, on an oyer-and- 
terminer bench, and ona. gaol-delivery bench? At any rate 
here are three more masks for the judge, to add to the five above 
mentioned. : 

This thickening has’ been reserved to the last. Had the 
place occupied by it in the bill been the place by which the order 
or the mention here made of it was determined, an additional 
thickening might have been given, to a degree of opacity,. by 
which assuredly no increase was needed. 

To conclude, in regard to the fate of the bill, the course we 
should be best pleased to see taken, (need it be mentioned ?) is 
expressed in three words, “ throw it out!” But lest this 
should betoo much, too good,to be made true ; and as under Match- 
less Constitution, by the head givers of good gifts, one thing 
may be done as well as another; we would, in the interest of 
the public service, and in compensation to the parties con- 
cerned, suggest that a Bill: be brought into honourable 
House, by the leader of the Whigs, to be taken up and 
supported by the leader of the Tories, to the following effect :— 
‘ Whereas it is expedient, that the pecuniary desire of the 
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right hon. Sir Robert Peel, baronet, one of his majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State, and Henry Brougham, esq. one of his ma- 
jesty’s counsel learned in the law ; the one of money in the shape 
of a temporal benefit, the other of money in the shape of the 
advowson and patronage thereof, should receive full satisfact- 
tion,” then would follow according to precedents too numerous, 
and well known to need to be here repeated, an enactment that 
a sum to and for the said right hon. Sir Robert Peel, 0,000/. 
per annum, and to and for the said Henry Brougham, 0,000/., 
at the expense of “ the people of this Realm,” be paid out of 
the taxes. The blank left for the significant figure immediately 
preceding the few cyphers being left to be by them regularly 
filled up in the Committee. 

In moving the amendment, the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman would of course make a speech declaratory and procla- 
matory of his disinterestedness, as also of that of his right 
honourable collaborator, for which purpose without farther 
expense of words, he will find models in sundry previous 
speeches of his own, which will also serve mutatis mutandis for 
his right honourable collaborator. 

As to the significant figure to be inserted, whether it be one, 
or so on as far as niné, Mr. Hume would of course be upon his 
legs to cut it down as low as possible. But so as by means of 
it the bill could be made to pass, the number could scarcely be 
too large. Nett savings and benefits would be the following :— 
1. Preserving the inhabitants of the three united countries from 
being caught and ruined in traps set for them, as above by 
these suitor-catchers :—2. Annihilating the obstacle opposed to 
real reform, by the exposure of this sham reform :—3. Pre- 
serving every plan of real reform from the imputation of being 
a second part of the same tune, of the tune struck up by the 
exposed Reformer. 

: There is in the Edinburgh Review, No.102,an exhibition which 


to every thing we could ourselves have said on the same subject, 
will be a most advantageous substitute. It is a morceau of auto- 
graphy, and a most admirable one. Henry Brougham painted 


by himself. 

‘ There is another far less justifiable obstacle to improvement, and 
a far more powerful one, in the constant interest of professional men 
to maintain profitable abuses. Their views are pointed towards their 
own gains; and, therefore, against the best and most obvious 
interest of those to whom justice is due. The suitor cannot have it 
too cheap, too speedy, too easy. The lawyer cannot sell it too dear, 
too dilatory, too vexatious. His influence and his gains depend on 
the trouble, the delay, the expense to which the suitors are put for 
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the recovery or the defence of their rights. He is, therefore, the 
habitual and the unshrinking defender of things as they are, and the 
vehement and unscrupulous enemy of all change ; save, peradventure, 
some change that may add to the cost and the vexation already accu- 
mulated by the labours of his predecessors. Unhappily he is as 
powerful as he is strenuous in his resistance to improvement. He, and 
he only, is well armed with the knowledge of the subject ‘in 
its details, so essential to successful attack or defence of existing 
abuses. He can deny and assert at pleasure,—can find mistakes in 
his assailant’s arguments, and detect, or, if he find them not, can 
invent, errors in his statements of fact,—can perplex the subject by 
involving it in unfathomable darkness and inextricable confusion,— 
and confound his less .learned adversary by the variety of his 
confident assertions, and the undaunted front with which he 
brings them forward. In prosecuting this unequal warfare his 
address is equal to his boldness; and both arise from his just 
confidence in his ample resources. He begins with a dangerous 
frankness, by admitting that there appear to be evils, and that 
the complaints made wear an external aspect of justice. But he 
undertakes to demonstrate their gross exaggeration. —Edinburgh 
Review, No. CII, pp. 483-4. : 


There is a pasgage in the same article respecting Mr. Ben- 
tham, which demands a word or two. We give it as it stands. 


‘ By the disuse of such local tribunals, and by a thousand artifices 
and abuses which have crept into the administration of the system, 
the English have at length arrived at their present state,—nearly the 
worst in which any country can stand. They have all the defects, and 
inaccuracies, and irreconcileable incongruities of a jurisprudence 
formed for a perfectly different people and country, partially and clum- 
sily adapted to the altered state of things; and they have, moreover, 
all the mischief which could be inflicted upon them by the arts and 
industry of those whose interests could only be consulted by dropping 
almost all that the original constitution of the system had of good and 
natural, and by adding much of evil peculiar to our own times and 
country. The people suffer and the craft gains by the evils of both 
the old and the new order of things, without the advantages natural 
to either. 

‘To enumerate, even generally and superficially, the results of this, 
as they are every day experienced by the people, would be to perform, 
inadequately and feebly, a task upon which the learning and 
the genius of Mr. Bentham have been exhausted. To his ‘master- 
hand we owe a picture, which, for depth of colouring and vigour 
of design, has no match; it is the greatest service ever rendered to 
the country which he adorns, by any of her political philosophers ; 
and its contemplation has produced, as sooner or later it was certain 
to produce, the resolute determination of the ablest statesmen to clean 
out the Augean stable, whose recesses he has laid open, and upon 
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whose accunvulated nuisances ‘his powerful hand has directed the 
river to roll.’—Edinburgh Review, No. Cll, pp. 481-2. 

We-can understand the desire to soften, or to: weaken the 
attacks of the great jurisconsult on this se production of 
the learned gentleman, especially after the challenge given by 
Mr. Bentham to Mr. Brougham, to.a public written discussion 
of the merits of their respective bills. Whatever influence that 
desire may have had on Mr. Bentham’s course,—ours has 
neither been arrested nor turned aside.- And we must add, that, 
to read what has just been read, who would not think, after 
so much as Bentham had said of the evil, that he had added 
nothing as to the remedy.’ But, silence is not annihilation. In 
the pages of Mr. Bentham the genuine remedy speaks for itself, 
and ‘we have endeayoured to transfer it to our own, and have 
done this by bringing forward in simultaneous and parallel view 
the genuine and the counterfeit. 

-A word at parting to Matchless Constitution. That matchless 
fiction so long grounded upon—so quietly and generally grounded 
upon—as if it were a reality; grounded upon in argument ; 
grounded upon in practice ; this source of all the burthens with 
which we are afflicted, and under which we groan, so continually 
teferred to and trumpeted forth as if it were the sole source 
of all the benefits we are permitted to enjoy, we are yet tolerated 
in the possession of. 

Matchless Constitution! Ample indeed are the justifications 
which the fiction affords to the doers of wrong—but where is 
the protection it lends to the sufferers from wrong? — Its mighty 
instrumentality for the infliction of evil is obvious—why can it 
not be resorted to as a source of remedy ? 

To a call made for money by sham representatives would not a 
proper answer be given by sham payment? by draughts upon 
the pump at Aldgate ? 

otes extorted by compulsion, and expressive of insincerity, 
how long shall they continue to exercise all the influence of 
genuine and honest opinion ? 

‘ How much longer will. the people be content to act in the 
character of dupes? to be duped out of their money, their 
respect, and their obedience ? 

s there.any price that would be too high to pay for liberation 
from such thraldom? The absolutism of one would it not bea less 
devastating tyranny than the absolutism of a hundred thousand ? 
Not to speak of the government of France,—the government 
of Denmark, would it not be an advantageous substitute to the 
Matchless Coristitution of England? A monarch may have fits 
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of generosity, of kindness, of sympathy at any time, an aristo+ 
cracy never; satiated with money may .a monarch be at any 
time ; an aristocracy never. 

It was our purpose, on this occasion, to have glanced over 
Mr. Brougham’s Parliamentary History—and to have shown how 
little worthy that history has rendered this remarkable man of 
the confidence and good opinion of the community. We. cannot 
now afford space for detail, yet we dare not quit the subject 
without recording, that Mr. Brougham has metevery. project for 
a thorough parliamentary reform with the most active hostility. 
When Sir Francis Burdett brought in his bill to make the House 
of Commons in reality, what it pretends to be, Mr. Brougham 
took the business of the Tories and the Corruptionists off their 
hands, and headed the opposition to the claims of the people. 

Odious, of course, to the Tories is every mode of representation 
which is any thing better than an imposition. To Whigs still 
more so. The fate of the motion was to be anticipated, Tories, 
Whigs, Lawyers, Established Priesthood—parties these, to the 
perpetual alliance, the Holy Alliance, offensive and defensive, 
against the people. 

The Charit aT again, is a job meriting a specific ex+ 
posure. Fine be for lawyers—superb salaries for the creatures of 
ministers—rich patronage for ministers themselves! The ex- 
penses—the evils of the commission are manifold—of good it is 
wholly barren. In salaries it has cost the country already 
166,580/. 10s.34d. Its annual average of expense is 14,0004, 
It has set in action, three and forty law-suits, on which 1,650/. 17s; 
has been already expended, and had on the 22nd of May 1829, 
placed at the disposal of the Chancellor 7,886/. Gs. 6d. The 
distinctions between blame and negligence—between dishonesty 
and inattention—the application of the secondary principle, 
which Mr. Bentham calls the “ non-disappointment principle,” 
and which ought to come into operation, wherever not controlled 
by the primary principle, ‘‘ the greatest happiness,” seem to have 
been wholly lost sight of. It has been argued that if such a 
commission cannot correct past, it will at all events prevent 
future abuses; which is just to say, that the experience of 
impunity for past breaches of trust is the true security against 
-future breaches. And what was the instrument of redress. pro- 
posed? What! but the Court of Chancery—was Mr. Brougham 
ignorant of that which every lawyer knows? The. Court of 

‘hancery, forsooth, for prompt, and cheap, and effectual redress ! 
The commission has been sitting for these twelve years; and 
what has been effected, except the gentle transfer of an ens 
ormous sum from the pockets of “ the most thinking people,” to 
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the pockets of “learned gentlemen.” But is there no remedy ? 
One, as simple as it is obvious is, to require that every cha- 
ritable bequest shall, on pain of nullity, be entered in a common 
register. 

r. Brougham’s conduct when Mr. Hume brought forward 
his motion for the repeal of the Six Acts—has that been for- 
gotten? Their repeal, he said, was his own, his cherished, 
his monopolising purpose. He could not tolerate another man’s 
meddling with it. He ridiculed, he rebuked the intruder. 
And what has he done? 

But in nothing has Mr. ae conduct been more 
ag to the common weal than in his declared enmity to 

allot. 

A law, ordering election by open voting, what is it but a law 
ordering insincerity on the part of the comparatively poor and 
helpless, for the benefit of the rich and powerful ; insincerity, 
on pain of forfeiture to an amount, varying from that of the 
least denomination of coin, to that of the whole of a man’s pro- 
rey: in possession and expectation. What has it for its object, 

ut the forcing such elector to contribute to the seating of 
that one of several candidates, who, in his opinion, is unworthy, 
or, at any rate, least worthy of the trust? and for its result, 
but the production of a bad choice, in the instance of all 
those who do not expose themselves to the above-mentioned 
afflictive consequence, thus, at any rate, filling their breasts 
with anxiety, whether those a do or do not take 
place. As to the moral honesty of an opposer of the ballot, 
would you take measure of it? take then, and bear in mind, the 
accounts following : 

1, Account of the number of the electors who, by the 
system of terrorism in question, have actually been brought to 
give their votes to a candidate whose line of conduct has been 
absolutely, or comparatively pernicious. 

2. Account of the number of the unfit members thus ac- 
tually seated. 

3. Account of the pecuniary losses, or other afflictions, ac- 
tually sustained by the total number of the electors who have 
thus been induced to give their votes, in a manner thus re- 
oor to their consciences. 

. Account of the number of those who, without having 
actually undergone these same afflictions, have been kept in 
a state of anxiety by the apprehension of them; including the 
account of the total i of time, for and during which 
these same afflictions have continued. 

Add up these sums, and see the amount of evil which Henry 
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Brougham has done which depends upon him to perpetuate. 
A man of .his discernment—is there any one of them that can 
have been a secret to him? to him, any more than to the duke 
of Newcastle? How would Brougham have felt—what would 
he. have thought—how would he have talked—how would he 
have ranted—how would he have stormed—had Brougham Hall 
been leasehold, and he turned out of it for not voting for lord 
Lonsdale ! 

Read what the duke of Newcastle has done in one parish; 
this is what Brougham of Brougham Hall employs his vast 
powers in continuing and causing to be done, as often as occa- 
sion calls, throughout the whole kingdom. This is what the 

arty, of which he is the leader, are ready to fight for to the 
ast gasp. This is the essenceof Whig government! Worthy! 
Oh, how worthy! tosmell at the same nosegay—Yorkshire’s 
new member, and Newcastle’s ancient duke! 

Oh—but a man should stand up like a man and vote accord- 
ing to his conscience—say those by whom forfeiture of all 
that he has is employed as a means of forcing a man to vote 
against his conscience. 

Look at their invitation, Magnanimous Sir! Patriotic Sir! 
Good Sir,—stand up and ruin yourself! Have you a wife and 
children? Better and better still, Add to your own ruin that 
of your wife and children. 

. Oh, how generous! how kind! how sincere the invitation! 

France, happy France! To what but the Ballot is it indebt- 
ed for its salvation ? 

France! virtuous France! Not altogether is this man un- 
known to thee. Among the declared objects of his ambition, 


is that of being better and better known to thee. This sprig of 


his ambition, what is now become of it? Henceforth thou wilt 
give him the appropriate place in thy esteem. 


VOL. x111.— Westminster Review. 
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Ant, XIII.—The Mussulman. By R. R. Madden, Author of Travels in 
Turkey, Egypt, Nubia and Palestine. Colburn and Bentley. 
London. 1830. 3 vols. 


2. Narrative of a Tour through some parts of the Turkish Empire. 
By John Fuller, Esq. London. John Murray. 1830. 8vo. 


3. The Armenians. By C. Macfarlane, Author of Travels in Turkey, 
Saunders and Otley. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


4. Voyages en Orient, enterpris par ordre du Gouvernement Frangais, 
de l'année 1821 2 l'année 1829. Par V. Fontanier, ancien éléve 
de l'Ecole Normale, membre de la Société de Geographie. 
{Turquie d’Asie), Paris. 1829. 


T is singular to witness the unanimity of all these authors on 
the subject of the Turks. Four very different individuals, 
proceeding in different routes, at times not entirely coincident, 
of various views and professions, all agree, nearly to a shade, 
in their estimate of the Turkish character—in their opinion 
of its government; in short, in their contempt and disgust 
for the Mussulman, both in his public and private con- 
dition. Mr. Madden travelled extensively as a physician, and 
he is a person of information and intelligence. Mr. Fuller is 
one of those numerous Englishmen who, under the influence of 
the wandering spirit, for which our countrymen are famous, could 
not rest quietly in his bed without having penetrated the Golden 
Horn, and made an attempt upon the second Cataracts of the 
Nile. Possessing good sense, leisure, curiosity, and the spirit 
of enterprise, joined with the high moral qualities which usually 
distinguish the more enlightened classes of Englishmen, his 
report may be relied upon for its fidelity, and will amuse by its 
great variety. We are ignorant of Mr. Macfarlane’s object in 
visiting Turkey, unless it was book-making : if he did really go 
to Constantinople to make a book, in truth he succeeded in 
making a large one, and the article is nota bad one. “ The 
Armenians,” which we have placed at the head of this Article, is 
far inferior to his travels, simply because, though a person of 
observation, and a good reporter, he is utterly deficient in all the 
— of the imagination which go to form a novelist. Mr. 
ontanier is a young man, who, like most of those brought up in 
the excellent establishment of which he proclaims himself to 
have been a pupil, has been educated for a traveller; that is to 
say, he has been made conversant with all those branches of 
knowledge on which the happiness of society ultimately turns, 
and which, in comparing different nations, it is necessary to 
estimate. We perceive no deficiency in his classical informa- 
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tion, but his information does not end there, like the finished 
scholars of our great institutions: he is a geologist and a 
geographer ; he is acquainted with the history of modern Europe, 
understands the nature of laws and government ; he is a political 
economist and a calculator; and, in addition, understands his 
own language thoroughly, and can write in the style of a man 
who has adie’ its vernacular composition. We are not sure 
that his Latin style is Ciceronian, and he never alludes to his 
practice in capping verses: probably copies of Virgilian verse 
wete not peremptorily required of the students of the Ecole 
Normale. When he commenced his voyages he was a very 
young man, and his appointments from the ministry that 
employed him never exceeded £200 per annum. If the busi- 
ness of education were decently done in England, how many of 
the graduates of our Universities, capable of spending three 
times that sum, and who have rushed into foreign countries with 
laudable eagerness, have there been, who might have employed 
their time with similar advantage to themselves and their 
countrymen. : 

Mr. Madden has put his notions of Asiatic’ manners and 
Turkish character in the form of a romance, and when the 
fidelity of the artist can be depended upon, the method is nota 
bad one.. Mr. Fuller and Mr. Fontanier record real anecdotes. 
Mr. Madden has generalized his experience, and endowed it 
= imaginary persons. Both plans have their advantages. 

e prefer the truth, and like to take upon ourselves the task of 
generalization ; but when we find both done to our hands, and 
both in full accordance with each other, we cannot complain at 
the absence of trouble. For readers in general the novel is the 
readier and more impressive scheme of producing the desired 
result. We will give a sketch from this picture of Turkish 
manners ; and if our space allowed us we would give’ a 
commentary upon it from the more matter-of-fact writers before 
us, who very remarkably confirm the justice of Mr. Madden’s 
representations of Turkish sentiments and ways of living and 
acting. 


‘ Suleyman, the Aga of Bournarbashi, was the legal oppressor of a 
district embracing in ‘its confines the plain of Troy. Among the 
rayahs who were the more ordinary subjects of his injustice, were a 
Greek and his wife, named Michelaki and Eminin ; they were Greeks 
of the Fanaal, whom some change of fortune had thrown from wealth 
and luxury to poverty and privation. His wife was beautiful, and the 
Aga was aconnoisseur. The fleet was constantly wanting sailors, 
and the order to draft off Michelaki was quickly conceived and executed, 
for the Greek would take no warning, he trusted to the protection of 

2H2 
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the Pania, the sweet Madonna (and he kissed her image as he spoke), 
and in company with some thoughtless countrymen spent the time in 
which he might have made his escape in talking of the valour of 
Leonidas, Scanderbeg, Achilles, and other contemporary heroes, and 
drowning all future care in soul-inspiriting Cyprus. As the eyes of 
the merry rayahs borrowed sparkles from the glass, one might 
have imagined that the seven champions of Christendom were 
assembled in a convivial Areopagus, rehearsing their astonishing 
achievements. But Michelaki vaunted exploits which bore down all 
competition : he had overreached Grand Viziers who were Locmans 
for wisdom ; he had led Pachas of three tails by the nose, who had 
ability to cheat Jews ; he had slain fourteen Turks with his own hand 
in the last revolution in Roumelia; and he had seen the sweating 
pillar in the Mosque of San Sophia, and had even collected a small vial 
of the miraculous exudation, which had the power of curing every 
mortal malady.’—Vol. i. p. 7. 


After singing Hellenic songs in praise of freedom all night, 
Michelaki and his companions were hurried off before the Aga, 
where their prostrations served them in little stead. - The Aga 
informed the terrified Greeks that “the Sultan (may his glory 
never diminish) permitted even rayahs, in the abundance of his 
mercy, to fight by the side of the true-believing,” and they 
were suffered to range under the shadow of the sacred San Sak 
(the prophet’s inexpressibles). ‘ But,” said the Aga, “if any 
of the poor Infidels have domestic affairs, which stand in the 
way of their honourable employment in the fleet, God forbid 
they should be compelled to go. Min Allah! not for five hun- 
dred piastres would [ send away the poorest rayah of them all.” 
The hint was understood, but only one poor Greek could avail 
himself of it. He left his wife in pawn at the Aga’s Khan for 
300 piastres he had agreed to pay for his liberation, and went 
home for the money. 

‘ In Turkey, the bowels of the earth are the banking-houses of the 
people, consequently panics are less frequent than in the countries of 
Franguestan, for nothing short of an earthquake can shake the old 
firm, the original fountain of capital. At any period perhaps it would 
be difficult to find one half the bullion of the empire, above the surface 
of the soil. Deep beneath, the treasures are deposited, which no 
coffer on the earth would be strong enough to preserve from 
the rapacity of the rulers of the land. The little Greek no sooner 
reached his dwelling, than he commenced digging up his garden in 
twenty places, in order, had he been watched, to throw his observers 
on a wrong scent; and finally, with a heavy heart, he visited 
the real sepulchre of his soul, ravaged the interior of an old saucepan, 
and disinterred a handful of sequins. Having counted out three 
hundred piastres, he secreted the remainder in the lining of his un- 
mentionables, and proceeded to the Divan. There he paid down 
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the hard cash in the presence of the Aga; but no sooner was 
the stipulated sum paid than the Aga gave way to ungovernable 
wrath, ‘* Allah Akbar Mahomet rassar Allah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there 
is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet ; three hundred - piastres 
indeed ! giaour kafir, pessavink, scoundrel of an unbelieving dog, will 
three hundred piastres pay my poor soldiers for fatiguing themselves 
to death to find a substitute for you ? Whose dog are you, who dares to 
laugh at my beard ?”—** Noble Effendi,” exclaimed the Greek, “‘ and 
very best of governors, Iam your dog, I am your servant, the most 
abject of your slaves; take pity on my poverty, niy family are without 
bread, we are utterly destitute. God sees my misery ; indeed I have 
not another piastre in the wide world.’—‘‘ Count down two hundred 
more,” cried the Aga, “and fifty besides, for the lies you have 
uttered; dow it instantly, or undergo the punishment your cursed 
obstinacy deserves.” The poor wretch protested, according to custom, 
that if a para could save his father’s soul from the devil he had it not; 
that if it pleased his lord, the best of governors, to order his servant’s 
body to be flogyed into a jelly, the servant of his excellency could not 
help it, he could not command a single asper to save his flesh; and as 
he was a religious Greek he called every saint in the calender to 
witness his utter destitution. 

‘The Aga looked at one of his soldiers: a stranger could have 
observed no visible gesture, no external sign, no waving of the hand, 
no motion of the lips, but in the twinkling of an eye, the Greek was 
capsized, his legs fastened in a noose, attached to a long stick held 
by two brawny Arnaouts, and a couple of ferashes, stationed at either 
side, with well-seasoned sticks, which instantly fell on the bare soles 
of the unfortunate rayah. -The stripes were inflicted with terrible 
velocity, and each resounded as it fell, and notwithstanding the 
screams of the sufferer, were even audible to his wretched wife, who 
was stationed at the door. ‘‘ Iman Effendi! Iman Effendi!" followed 
every blow, “‘ take pity on me, Sir! take pity on me!” but the cry 
was disregarded, the blood streamed from the ancles, but the 
sight made no pause in the torture. The Aga continued to smoke his 
water-pipe with the imperturbable indifference becoming his high 
place;. it was only when two hundred and fifty blows had been laid 
on, that. he waved his hand, and the exhausted executioners had 
leisure to wipe the perspiration from their brows. ‘‘ Now, giaour” 
said the Aga ‘“ are you disposed to pay the remainder of your 
just and lawful debt.”-—“ Best cf governors !” cried the culprit, 
raising his head from the ground, ‘‘ I ama dead man, but money 
I have none—Heaven knows the truth, would I have my feet 
mangled as they are if I had wherewithal to purchase mercy?” 
—‘* Since you are so very poor, life is of no value, then down with the 
dog,” he continued addressing the executioners. ‘* Vras, vras! kill, 
kill ! Jet him have a thousand lashes !” The consternation of the Greek, 
was great but his love of money was still greater. The number of 
stripes now ordered to be inflicted, generally proves fatal, in fact, nine 
out of ten of those who receive above eight hundred die. Agaita the 
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bastinado was resumed, upwards of a hundred blows more were 
inflicted, the shrieks of the poor wretch became gradually indistinct ; 
at length they ceased altogether, and he no longer writhed under the 
blows ; there was no effusion of blood, except where the noose which 
secured the legs, lacerated the skin; but the feet presented the 
appearance of tumid masses of livid flesh, streaked here and there 
with blue and crimson. ‘‘ Enough!” said the governor, “ let us 
hear if he still persists in refusing to pay his debts; raise the infidel, 
and let him answer.” One of the Albanians accordingly endeavoured 
to rouse him with a blow over the stomach, which would have been 
fatal in any other country, but people in Turkey take more killing 
than even an Hibernian could imagine. The Aga prevented a 
repetition of the blows; the soldiers grumbled as they laid down their 
bludgeons. Whoever has witnessed the punishment of the bastinado 
must have observed that the operation is generally commenced with 
coolness ; but as the fatigue of the officers of justice augments, the 
fury of their passion is let loose on the victim, whose crime they are 
most probably unacquainted with, and when the last blow is given, 
it is sure to be the heaviest, and to be accompanied with a malediction 
on the father and mother of the wretch they have beaten. Now 
whether Jack Ketch feels any personal animosity against his clients 
we know not; but we never saw a school-boy flogged where passion 
did not add to the gravamen of the pedagogue’s last stripe. The 
Greek either was or appeared to be insensible. _The Aga concluded 
he had no more money, he therefore ordered him to be thrown oat of 
doors, a ceremony which was performed in the most unceremonious, 
way imaginable. He lay motionless as a corpse till the soldiers of 
the best of governors were out of sight. He then contrived to get 
upon his legs and hobbled home much faster than could have 
been expected, exulting in the greatest triumph a Greek can 
achieve, the heroical endurance of the bastinado in order to preserve 
his purse,’—Vol. i. p. 17. 


This picture is in a novel, but it is not more highly-coloured 
than others in the Travels. M. Fontanier himself was on the 
point of being submitted to the tender mercies of the ferashes, 
In consequence of a dispute with his camel-driver, who happened 
to be a Mussulman : the cadi, however, was civil, and only fined 
him when he began to talk of firmans and Stamboul: a cadi 
must, however, have his prey —he therefore pocketed the 
damages and flogged the plaintiff. And yet, with all this ready 
and arbitrary distribution of the bastinado, the French traveller 
prefers the = of the stick to that of the knout. He 
approached Turkey by way of Russia, and appears thoroughly 
disgusted with the official oppression and open corruption of the 
authorities of the distant provinces of the Russian Tzar. I¢ 
must be bad indeed to be worse than Turkey, where Justice 
instead of being represented blind, and bearing scales, should 
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be emblematized with a purse in one hand and a ferash in the 
other. 

Michelaki not having been so provident as the tailor, was 
obliged to go to service: his wife and child were taken into the 
khan, and the Aga commenced the foul practices which ultimately 
drove the poor Greek lady to madness and flight. The father 
was met on his return from service, and lest his inquiries might 

rove disagreeable, a faithful and obsequious agent disposed of 

im, by procuring his committal to the bagnio for two years, 
The boy was adopted by the Aga, and as in Turkey the child of 
adoption (‘the child of the soul”) is sacred, and frequently 
more loved than the proper offspring, the lot of the young 
Mourad was fortunate. His Greek origin was forgotten, and 
he became an exemplary Mussulman under the instruction and 
example of Suleyman Aga, who was himself the model of a 
Turkish gentleman. This is his portrait. 

‘Suleyman was in his fortieth year—a grave, silent personage— 
therefore a wise man: a slow-paced biped, with a solemn aspect and 
imperturbable deportment—therefore a‘dignified Effendi: and haughty 
withal—therefore, of an exalted station. That he was a rapacious 
governor was no reproach to his character; the fault lay in the office, 
not the officer: rapacity is indispensable to every Aga. He had many 
excellent traits in his character, but, as in all sublunary things there is a 
mixture of good and evil, the Aga had a few of the prevailing vices of 
his countrymen. His virtues, however, were better known to the world ; 
he was a tolerable spouse and a decent sire, a good master and a strict 
Mussulman. He did not drink wine, like other Moslems, in public: he 
doubted not the propriety of stoning a sufi for scepticism, of plundering a 
rayah for infidelity, and of exterminating the whole race of Sciotes for 
their heterodox opinions. His ablutions were the most perfect of any in 
the district ; the intonation of his Allah Akbar was the most sonorous in 
the mosque, and his abstinence in the Ramazan was the theme of the 
neighbouring Imams: but he had one little defect, which predominated 
over many others, and that was sensuality. He was not, moreover, 
remarkably particular about the means of gratifying his prevailing passion ; 
the removal of any impediment gave little uneasiness to his conscience.’ 
—Vol. i. p. 22. 


Such was the Aga: his victim Michelaki was in the mean 
time wearing out the period of forced labour in conjunction with 
a Dervish, who subsequently plays a part in the drama of the 
Mussulman. The couple are characteristic of their respective 
races: it is curious to see how many different phases roguery 
can take; not that Michelaki is any more of a rogue than the 
rest of his countrymen, 


“It was Michelaki’s fate to be chained to a dervish, an itinerant 
astrologer, who read the planets which preside over the births of mortals, 
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and described “the skiey influences,” to the gaping multitude. But 
skilled as he was in the heavenly sciences, his supernatural knowledge 
availed him little in the arsenal, where he was sentenced to ten years 
imprisonment, and doomed to receive more stripes for his laziness than 
any individual within the walls who had only followed terrestrial avoca- 
tions. The crime of the dervish was one of great magnitude, of more 
than common turpitude, otherwise the disgrace of a true believer 
to an infidel would not have been his punishment. He was accused 
of corrupting the morals of a whole harem by his diabolical charms, and 
of robbing a venerable Ulema, an aged doctor of theology and: law, 
of a considerable sum of money, and of five and twenty commentaries of 
the Koran, of his own composition, which had occupied him five and 
twenty years, and were well worth five and twenty purses. Dervish 
Ali was fortunate to escape with his head, and to have been sentenced to 
no worse punishment than ten years hard labour. He was about five and 
thirty: his black bushy hair hanging over his shoulders gave an air of 
wildness to his person, while his brawny limbs and manatees showed 
the strength of his frame and the vigour of his constitution. The strong 
lineaments of passion were written in his countenance ; but his studies, or 
his affected inspiration, gave a certain abstraction to his look, which 
redeemed the sensual character of his full black eye, his broad aquiline 
nose, and sphynx-shaped lips. In short, Dervish Ali had that bold com- 
bination of slothful features becoming and almost peculiar to a “‘ magni- 
fique lazzarone.” Michelaki and the dervish being inseparable, it is to 
be presumed they were on the best terms. The same policy which 
compels individuals setting out on a long voyage to be courteous and 
conciliating to their fellow passengers, from whose society they have no 
escape, made a virtue of the same necessity in the case of Michelaki and 
his companion. A chain of three feet long, and a good humoured man 
at either extremity, attachment becomes a bounden duty, a sort of Siamese 
compacc is involuntarily entered into ; and Ali and his friend the Greek 
became united in the closest bonds of friendship. But besides the physical 
inducement to agree well together there was also a moral motive. 
Michelaki loved rum, and so did the dervish, and “that was sympathy.” 
There was but one source of contention which: occasionally mingled 
bitterness with the cup of fellowship. The Mahometan monk was cursed 
with that constitutional laziness which characterizes his fraternity in 
every part of the globe. He had so long lived on the bounty of Providence, 
or rather on the credulity of fools, that to work for his bread with the 
sweat of his brow appeared to him an intolerable hardship. 

‘ The Chiaous, who was the deputy of the taskmaster, never fixed his 
eyes upon the poor dervish but he found him idle ; carrying, perhaps, 
one log of wood upon his brawny shoulders, when Michelaki was bearing 
five, or gazing on the stars and cursing the Ulema when his industrious 
companion was piling balls and bomb-shells. The result was, that his 
attention was very frequently drawn off the heavenly bodies by the 
stripe of a courbash ; but unfortunately Michelaki came in for a portion 
of the punishment which was meant for his associate. “How in the 
name of San Dimitri is it,” said Michelaki to him one day, “ that. ao 
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vigorous a man as-you are can prefer to be beaten ten times.a day to the 
performance of a task which a weak man like myself accomplishes without 
difficulty ? 

*“ Michelaki,” replied the dervish, “your mind is not enlightened, 
therefore you speak like a fool. Can he who devotes his life to God, 
bestow his strength on worldly occupations ? Can he who converses with 
the stars carry logs of wood on his shoulders? Can he who controls the 
influence of the unpropitious planets break his back in piling cannon- 
balls? No, no: I can stick daggers in my flesh for the glory of Allah ! 
—behold my arms: I can sear my skin with red hot irons to edify a 
congregation—regard my breast: I can slash my legs with a naked 
sword at a procession, to gain an approving smile from a well-known 
lattice—examine my limbs: but to work like a dog, to sweat under a 
burthen, todegrade one’snerves and sinews by manual labour—Min Allah. 
Heaven forbid! better to be beaten—better almost to die, than to 
work.”’—Vol. i. p. 51. 


As the term of the Greek’s confinement arrives before that of 
the dervish, these dear friends of necessity part. Michelaki 
returns to Bournabashi to claim his wife : at the khan of Suley- 
man he is treated with all possible courtesy, but in lieu of his 
wife and child, is presented with a cup of coffee—the most 
approved Turkish mode of disposing of a troublesome visiter. 

His son Mourad arriving at boyhood, accidentally learns the 
history of his parents : and he is informed that his adopted father 
was the murderer of his father, and the persecutor of his mother 
even to madness, and, as is supposed, death. Neither Turk nor 
Greek are slow to conceive sentiments of revenge, but in this 
case the Greek blood that ran in the veins of the young Mussul- 
man enabled him to lay his plans with more cunning than falls 
to the lot of Turkish brains, and to adhere to them with Greek 
tenacity. The rest of the story is a development of his projects 
for procuring vengeance. They are eminently successful, 
though they involve his own destruction, and though part of 
them are brought about by fatal chance. The course of events 
carries the hero from Bournabashi to Candia, thence to Egypt, 
and back to Constantinople. His first victim is Achmet, the 
Aga’s instrument, whom he decoys into some ruined caverns on 
the plain of Troy, and stabs in the back. He then proceeds to 
Candia, where Achmet was a tax-collector, and robs the dead 
miser’s treasure by means of a forged will. Suleyman himself 
he has the malignant satisfaction of frightening to death in a 
fit of illness, by alarming his conscience, and to his son Yussuf 
he communicates the plague, of which he himself dies. In Beypt 
he becomes a favourite with the Pacha, and is employed as the 

rincipal agent of the atrocious massacre of the Mamelukes, an 
yptian coup d’état, The rise of Mahomet Ali. is minutely 
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traced, and is founded on information gained on the spot. These 
chapters form a good biographical sketch of the “ liberal 
tyrant.” The Turks are brutal every where; but Turks in 
prison must be especially so: a Turkish gaoler’s treatment of 
the plague is painted with great force by the author of the 
Mussulman ; and the whole of the sad narration is told in the 
very spirit of Defoe. It forms the closing scene in the life of 
Mourad. 


‘The gaoler of the Bagnio grumbled a curse on the head of the 
prosecutor who sent him such a prisoner within his walls. He made 
some difficulty in admitting him ; but when he heard the name of the 
lieutenant of the chief executioner, all his seruples vanished ; the fear of 
si a plague in the prison was nothing to the apprehension of 
losing the favour of the executioner. 

* Poor Mourad was carried to a dungeon, in which eighteen wretches 
were confined, crowded together in a room about thirty feet square, 
many without a mat to lay their bones on, or a rag to cover their naked 
limbs ; some were chained to the walls, others to their comrades. They 
were of different countries, confined for different crimes; they had only 
one thing in common, that was misery. Mourad had been in a state 
of insensibility, from the moment of his removal from the khan to that 
of his arrival in the prison. He now lay extended on his back, his eyes 
fixed constantly on the ceiling, all the excitement of fever in his features, 
without its glow ; all the anxiety of a deadly malady in his countenance, 
without the power of giving utterance to his distress. The feeble 
pulse, and laboured breathing of a strangled circulation, proclaimed the 
nature of his disease to the hakhim who visited the prison, while the 
leaden cheek, and livid lip, and glaring eye, left little doubt on the 
minds of his fellow-prisoners, that the sick man’s disorder was the 

But the consternation of the poor wretches was at its height, 
when the unequivocal symptoms of the disease manifested themselves, 
when the plague-spot glowed in the pale flesh, and the purple streak 
extended from it to the place where the poison was concentrated. The 
sufferer still lay without sense or motion, the oppression of the 
disorder had prostrated the strength of nature, and vitality struggled 
unequally and ineffectually with the despotism of death’s prime 
minister. But on the second day of his abode in that place of wretched- 
ness, the torpor of the mind diminished ; he gazed at the miserable 
objects who surrounded him, he listened to the clanking of their chains, 
he repeated their imprecations, he tossed to and fro, and, like him who 
was “ smote with sore boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown,” 
he cursed his day, “ for the arrows of the Almighty were within him, 
the poison whereof drinketh up the spirit.” The leaden hue of his 
features now assumed a crimson tint ; his eyes beeame blood-shot ; he 
clenched his fingers, and muttered incessantly to himself; and at night- 
fall the fury of his delirium was at its height. He screamed for 
water till his parched tongue clove to his palate; but there was none to 
give him. He asked in the name of the prophet, for one blessed drop 
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to cool his burning mouth; but he asked in vain. He called on the 
God of Islam, to let the dew of heaven moisten his baked lip; but his 

yer was drowned in the imprecations of the wretches whose rest he 
interfered with. In his frenzy, he crawled from the ground, dashed his 
aching head against the wall, and groaned with agony. All night long 
his lamentable how] was heard, and in the morning he was found on the 
damp pavement, disfigured with blood, and the remnant of his tattered 
garments in his grasp. It was a sad spectacle; even the wretches 
whose hearts were familiar with atrocity, and accustomed to misery in 
all its horrid shapes, pitied their unfortunate fellow-prisoner, and 
assisted to carry him back to the mat he had quitted in the night.’ 

* * 


‘ The patient appeared much more tranquil during the day, but the 
delirium returned at the same hour precisely it had set in the preced- 
ing night ; but his attendant watched over him, and frequently gave him 
to drink, and in the morning, though the violence of his disorder was 
unabated, it was unaccompanied by the extreme exhaustion of the day 
before. 

‘ But the morning was ushered in with a scene of horror in the 
dungeon, which turned the blood cold of every wretched being within 
its walls, whose senses were yet alive to the terror of the doom that 
awaited him. Moans and lamentations were heard in every corner of 
the dungeon ; seven of its inmates were infected with the plague ; the 
groans of the sick were mingled with the cries of those who were 
reserved for a later death, of the two, the fate of the latter was the 
worst ; for the horrors they had to witness rendered life more appalling 
than the tomb. They knocked at the door of their dungeon, 
and besought the gaoler to let them forth ; they supplicated to be taken 
from the of terror ; they prayed, they wept, they beat the door 
like madmen, and when the gaoler inquired into the cause of their 
clamour, and was told the plague was raging in the crowded dungeon, 
they were told the plague must end in the place where it commenced, 
and till it did, no human being should cross the threshold. 

* No language can oe an adequate idea of the despair of the poor 
wretches; they tore their garments, flung themselves on the floor, and 
filled the dungeon with their cries. Every time their miserable pittance 
of bread and water was put through the wicket, the same appalling 
scene took place ; and when night came, four of the poor wretches more 
were added to the sick. 

‘ A melancholy night it was as ever passed over the heads of human 
beings ; nothing was heard but piteous moans and frenzied shrieks, the 
cries of the parched throat, and the ravings of the burning brain, and all 
the theme was water, water! No man dreamed of assisting his com- 
panion, his own imdividual pangs, whether those of pain or terror, 
absorbed his thoughts ; the supplications of the sick were drowned in 
curses, hideous laughter was occasionally mingled with the shrieks: of 
pain; and the nal shrill voice of mortal anguish was heard at intervals 
during the night, followed by the inarticulate accents of the low thick 
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‘ When the morning dawned on the walls of the prison, and some 
feeble rays found a passage to the dungeon, through the narrow aperture 
in the door, which was called a window, a sorry sight presented itself to 
view ; the floor was covered with extended bodies; hideous gestures 
disfigured the limbs of others ; exhaustion had suspended the faculties of 
many, their sufferings—no! they slumbered, but even in their sleep 
they writhed in anguish. Three of them slept well—they breathed no 
more ; and noisome animals were already crawling over their remains. 

‘It was noon before a wretch was stirring, and when the sufferers 
did awake, it was to the renewal of all the horrors of the precedin 
day ; before sunset, nine other devoted beings were marked for death ; 
their mien was ghastly as that of their companions,—the hand and seal 
of fate was on their foreheads. From this time the closeness of the 
dungeon every hour became more dreadful ; the pestiferous breath of 
the surviving was mingled with the effluvia from the dead, and the 
empoisoned exhalation was condensed on the damp walls, and was seen 
trickling down in drops of poison to the ground. Days passed over, 
and the pestilence raged with increased fury ; “the hand of the Most 
High was out-stretched, und the people were smote, and they were cut 
off from the earth.” Victim followed victim with terrible rapidity, and 
in nine days five miserable men only were in existence. Surrounded by 
the loathsome bodies of their companions, they breathed, but that was all ; 
their looks were inanimate as those of their dead comrades ; their eyes 
were sunken, their cheeks were hollow, their tongues were swollen, 
their black baked lips were streaked with gore, their aspects were hor- 
rible to one another. 

‘ Mourad was one of the unfortunate survivors; the poor man who 
attended on him at the commencement of the disorder, paid him unre- 
mitting attention, but he was at length attacked ; and, like the sick 
Machaon, he needed the help he gave another. 

‘For the last three days the wretched Mourad was left destitute of 
sustenance ; the water jar was in sight, but not within his reach ; his 
hand many a time was extended towards it, his dim eye was riveted: on 
it, he attempted to rise, but it was a hopeless effort. He uttered ‘no 
complaint ; the voice of lamentation was no longer heard in the dun- 
geon, the silence of death was there ; want was present, but the stillness 
of inanition prevailed ; and if a sound was heard, it’ was the name of 
Allah, or the feeble moan which the death-pang wrung from the suf- 
ferer. Another morning sent its rays through the grated window of 
the dungeon ; another dawn lit up the chamber of death, and presented 
the livid mass of mortality which reeked around to the eyes of the 
surviving sufferers. But it was the last which was ever to send its 
light to Mourad—it was the final day of life’s long misery—it was the 
farewell beam to his dejected visage, and it shone upon him as if its 
parting light was meant to bless him. 

* Sunset came, and he still was living ; the rays of another mornin 
broke upon his features, but they were fixed for ever ; its beams’ play 
over his lips, but they moved no more ; its.light fell on his lids, but the 
orbs beneath were wrapped in darkness ; its heat struck on his breast; 
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but the heart it held was cold as ice. There lay the remains of the otce 
buoyant Mourad, the earthly tenement of his daring, the mortal coil of 
pride and passion. . No one stood over his corpse to recall his crimes, no 
weeping friend was there to soften down the obloquy they had incurred: 
But if there were none to palliate his faults, there still were none to 
revive his errors; there were none to exaggerate or extenuate his crimes 
—none to say his depravity was unredeemed by a single virtue; and 
none to make allowance for the controlling influence of a vicious educa 
tion, directed in after-life by the tide of circumstances, perhaps no less 
than by the current of the passions. 

‘ Death might well stumble in the dungeon of the Bagnio, like the 
dim-sighted camel of Aad; the victims of his tyranny were thickly 
scattered around, horror was accumulated on horror, and when the 
monster in human shape who kept his fellow men immured in that 
terrible dungeon till the poison of the putrid atmosphere found its way 
through the prison, opened the doors, two miserable beings were in life, 
and when they were dragged forth one poor wretchdied on the threshold. 

‘ The disease extended no further. The prudent conduct of the gaoler 
was represented to the Sultan; his highness began to entertain some 
hopes of carrying his plans of reform into effect: this was the first 
attempt at quarantine ; it was an European custom, and as it worked 
well, it was one of the great reforms to which Turkey was to owe her 
regeneration. The noise of it even reached the country of the Frangis. 
The British statesmen hailed the auspicious omen as an indication of 
energy in the Porte: the resolution of the Sultan was praised, and that 
highly too, and the prime-minister of the Giaours talked of the carcases 
of Thrace becoming a pheenix, out of whose ashes the triumphant 
crescent was to rise, and expressed a hope of soon congratulating 
Christianity on the event.” 


Truly the Christian powers have but little understood the 
mode of treatment applicable to the encamped barbarians of the 
Hellespont. The utter contempt entertained by them of the 
Infidel is well known: ignorance is the heartiest of all despisers, 
and the ignorance of the Turk is only equalled by his stupidity. 
To reason with a Turkish authority is time lost, for he contemns 
the speaker, and cannot comprehend what he says ; if a purpose 
is to be carried with an individual of this kind, he must be dealt 
with according to his understanding: the Turk feels the force 
only of money and blows. The most curious feature of the 
intercourse between the Europeans and these people is, that the 
former consent to be taken at the Turkish valuation, and appear 
content. The meanest of the Turks thinks himself, observes M. 
Fontanier,a far more important personage than the first potentate 
of Europe; and such is the force of the prejudice, that the few 
who think differently would not dare to give utterance to their 
opinion. An ample confirmation of what is here advanced ma 
be found in the reception given to the agents of the different 
ambassadors, through whom all negotiations pass. 
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‘See them slip with all humility into the anti-chambers of the ministers 
with whom they have business, and there put on the yellow slippers, 
and await their pleasure among a parcel of insolent attendants. And 
should they succeed in getting admitted, watch the satisfaction of their 
countenances when they are permitted to sit down, or when, on a 
lucky day, the singular honour is done them of offering a pipe and 
cup of coffee ; frequently they refuse the favour, and hope, by this act 
of humility, to succeed in their demands. Should they be charged to 
communicate a message somewhat strong, what artifice in their language, 
what roundabout forms, what wuniel precautions, how they lament 
the misery of their position, which obliges them to sentiments in which 
they have no share! With all which they are far from eseaping always 
without abuse. ‘‘ You weary me.” “ You are dogs, Infidels.” “That 
is enough.” ‘“ Well, well.” “Hold your tongue.” “If you do not 
eease I will have your ears cut off.” Such are the answers to the repre- 
sentatives of our ambassadors, which the interpreters, so far from 
resenting, consider as the privileges of the Porte.”—-Fontanier, Constan- 
tinople, p. 71. 

‘ The Reis Effendi, that is the chief of the sailors, a servant of the 
Grand Vizier, charged with European affairs, announced one day that 
he was not pleased with the principal interpreter of the French embassy, 
and he would transact no business with him. In consequence all coms 
munication with the authorities was suspended fora month. It is not 
to be supposed that such practices take place by order of the Grand 
Seigneur—far from commanding them, he does not give a moment's 
thought to European affairs,and he would be strangely surprised to learn 
that Europeans took such an interest in his. None of his servants 
would dare to inform him of such insolence. The Grand Vizier himself 
pays but little attention to them; his time is fully occupied with the 
care of preserying his place, and managing his kingdom.”—Fontanier, 
p- 72. 


However, far from being discouraged, far from being irritated 
by this silence and obstinacy, the European cabinets never 
cease sending their eternal notes. No spectacle can be more 
curious than the incessant arrival and departure of couriers and 
diplomatic agents at and from Constantinople, producing no 
other earthly effect than im:the counting-houses of the mer- 
chants, delighted to. have so charming an opportunity of 
receiving and answeéring letters. The indolence of the seraglio 
is a fatal barrier against all the elaborate paragraphs of the 
European cabinets; the best-combined projects, the most 
forcible representations, the most pompous solemn declaration 
of the rights of the sovereign, of their dissatisfaction, of their 
duty, and their humanity, all sink unnoticed and unhonoured in 
that “slough of despond.” Not so the “untoward” argument 
used by Admiral Codrington in the bay of Navarino—that 
demanded no dirty aid from slavish and slippered interpreters. 
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We have lately heard a good deal of the adoption of the Euro- 
pean discipline in the Turkish armies; the aptitude for such 
changes among the Turks, ever willing to do their best, may be 
estimated ‘by such anecdotes as the following, and they are far 
from being uncommon :— 


‘The former Capitan Pacha, now Seraskier-Khosroe, who had had a 
good deal of intercourse with Europeans during his last unfortunate 
campaign in the Archipelago, took into his pay one Gaillard, who had 
been a serjeant in the French army, and had employed him to exercise 
his regular troops. - An officer arrived, who hoped to be permitted to 
assist in teaching the new discipline, who was commissioned to manceuvre 
the new battalion raised by the successor of Khosroe. He in the first 
instance formed magnificent plans of administration and regulation; he 
very soon, however, learned that he was required to confine himself to 
simple evolutions, and then had not the happiness of pleasing his chief. 
One day after the review of his troop, he called the officer to him and 
said, “ You are playing with me, Sir. I pay you 200 piastres a month 
more than Khosroe gives Gaillard, and all you teach my troops is 
neither more nor less than what he teaches his; I want something new; 
I am tired of seeing men drawn up into two files, always executing the 
same movements. I, who am no soldier, will shew you something better 
than that.” On this, the admiral took off his long robe, seized a 
musket, and then, causing the drum to beat, marching quick or slow 
according to the movements of the drum, he ranged his troop in round, 
in square, in oval, and triangle, thinking at each manceuvre he had made 
discovery in the art of war. After he had done, he called upon the 
officer for his approbation, and asked him how many days it would still 
require to perfect the troop in their maneuvres. “Three months,” 
answered he; “if, then, you dogs of Christians have need of three 
months of study, then, thanks to our holy religion, true believers ought 
to learn as much in fifteen days: so see if you can succeed in this 
interval ; in that time I have to review my troops before the Grand 
Seigneur, and in that case, if you remain and I am not happy enough to 
gain his approbation, I will chastise you properly.” The officer could 
not accept these conditions, and very properly demanded his dismission.’ 
—Fontanier, p. 76. 


Yussuf, the Aga’s son, upon whom the vengeance of Mourad 
last falls, and that undesignedly, has a taste, almost peculiar to 
the Mussulman—it is the taste for blood, shed under the law. 
The chief executioner’s, all over Turkey, is an office of great 
authority: Yussuf fortunately marries the daughter of the 
officer who fills this dignified post at Smyrna, and he ultimately 
succeeds to the responsible post of assistant-executioner at 
Constantinople. Among den -traits. in. the Mussulman, 
detailed with acuteness, is the taste for blood engendered in 
a country, where executions are frequent, and moreover not 
disgraceful to any of the parties. The distinguishing charac- 
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teristic of a superior mind in both agent and patient is coolness ; 
by the excessive and unceasing eagerness displayed by Yussuf in 
his first operation, he previously disgusts his father-in-law, 
in whom no one has ever detected an emotion, either of anger 
or pity. This character may appear overstrained, and perhaps 
unnatural to those unfamiliar with the reports of travellers .in 
that country. M. Fontanier in particular confirms the novelist 
as to the relish with which executions are looked upon by 
Turkish spectators. 


‘I have seen but too many executions in Turkey, and I cannot 
describe the indifference with which they are witnessed. Is a head to be 
cut off, the spectators look on with the same carelessness that they would 
on a sheep being killed ; they are even ready with their advice as to the 
mode of doing it with the most grave address. While I was at Tossia, 
a Christian, who had stabbed a Turk, was impaled. In order to under- 
go this horrid punishment, the culprit was laid on his belly, and a morsel 
of wood, sharpened to a point; was thrust into his entrails. The cawas 
held him down while one of them, with repeated blows of a mallet, drave 
in the wood. A carpenter who was present found fault with the manner 
in which the executioner acquitted himself of his task, and offered to 
replace him. When the thing was done, the wood was stuck into 
a place prepared for it, and the sufferer remained with his feet about two 
feet above the ground. This was an exceedingly amusing spectacle for 
the children. They provided themselves with stones, and showered them 
upon the unhappy malefactor ; in this instance, however, they abstained 
from the ordinary practice of taking small knives, and digging them into 
the body.’—Fontanier, Turquie, p. 27. 


“ O father could you not let me kill both,” cries Yussuf, with 
eagerness to the chief executioner of Smyrna, after that 
functionary had condescendingly promised him one victim 
of two Christians ordered for execution, on which to flesh the 
virgin sword of his hopeful son-in-law. 

« « Oh, father could not you let me kill both ; if I do the first business 
to your satisfaction, you might as well grant me the favour of suffering 
me to slay the second unbeliever (cursed be his father’s beard !)” 

‘ « Ah, my son,” replied the executioner, “ did I not warn you against 
the common foible of our profession, that of getting into a passion with 
the victim, even before he is beheld. You are likewise too impatient ; I 
told you never to be flurried when you approached the place of 
execution, and yet the moment we arrive at it, your eyes are gleaming 
like two red suns when the wind is coming from the east, and your 
fingers are playing with your own neck, as if it was that of your mortal 
enemy.” 

« « Excuse me, father,” said Yussuf, “I confess I was’ somewhat 
absent, I was thinking of Mourad. Trust to my discretion, I will 
endeavour to behave as becomes the son-in-law of the chief executioner.” 

‘By this time they had reached “the place of blood,” where a 
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numerous crowd of the true believers, of both sexes, were assembled to 
enjoy the spectacle of two unbelievers being put to death. 

‘ The guilt, moreover, of the culprits was of that appalling nature 
that put all sympathy aside, and rendered the exultation of the fair 
spectators especially, more loud than usual. 

‘ The crime of the rayahs was blasphemy ; they had been heard, in a 
fit of drunkenness, talking irreverently of the Sacred Sanjak ; reviling 
both the’ prophet, and the remnant of the unmentionables, which forms 
the banner of the faithful. 

‘ The two culprits had in vain protested their innocence before the 
Cadi ; a single voice, and that of a disreputable man, but a Moslem, pre- 
vailed against their lives. Yussuf took his station, the culprits were not 
yet on the spot, but they were seen at no great distance, two of the 
executioner’s servants to each, running the pale wretch at a quick pace, 
and then —— by the girdle, as he shrunk at his approach to the 
place of terror. Each had his head uncovered, and his neck bared ; and 
as Yussuf, regardless of the injunctions of his father-in-law brandished 
his naked scymitar before the eyes of the appalled victims, each palpitat- 
ing wretch stammered out the futile word, “ Imaur’s, Imaur’s!” It is 
said, the drowning grasp at straws, it may be so, we have heard dying 
wretches ask “ mercy” of a moslem. 

‘ There was a deep glow on the cheek of the young executioner ; as 
he bared his right arm, his heart beat high, he had already entwined 
his fingers in the tufted hair of one of his victims, his soul was almost 
satisfied, when suddenly the trembling wretch cried out in a loud voice, 

** Allah illah! Allah, akbar Mahomet rasur allah! There is no God 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet !” The other infidel repeated 
the same words, 

‘ The sword of Yussuf was uplifted when he heard these dreadful 
words ; the fury of a demon raged in his regard, at the probability of 
being robbed of his vitim. “Down on your knees dog of an un- 
believer,” he exclaimed, “‘ down cursed infidel, when I tell you ;” and 
with these words, pushing the resisting criminal on his knees, he was in 
the act of striking the fatal blow, when there was a general buzz 
amongst the rabble, a loud cry of “stop, stop!” ‘“ They have made the 
profession of faith, they have become true believers, away with them to 
the governor, to know his pleasure !” r 

‘ Yussuf was hustled about in the most unceremonious way possible; 
the rabble rushed in on all sides, tore the rayah, already half dead with 
terror, from the gripe of the enraged headsman, and dragged both him 
and his companion before the governor; where after a conference with 
the Cadi, the recantation of both culprits was received, and both were 
pardoned.” 


M. Fontanier does not altogether deny the claim of the Turks 
toa certain reputation for good faith and honorable dealing 
which they have acquired, but he is at a loss where to seek it : 
no traces of it are to be met with in “the Mussulman.” It is 
possible they may exist in private transactions, but in all cases 
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between individuals and the agents of government these good 
qualities are utterly wanting. 


‘Is the case one for instance, where a Pacha wishes to punish a 
criminal ; they begin first by alarming or menacing him : they deliberate, 
in his hearing, as-to-whether his head shall be cut off, whether he shall 
be thrust, into a cannon, mutilated, or put to the torture. Then some 
friend of the Pacha consents to intercede in return for a sum of money, 
to be divided in the following manner—so much for the Pacha, so much 
for his officers, so much for the intercessor. If the proposal pleases 
 aapec is pronounced ; the accused is presented with a robe of honour, 

e walks up and down im triumph, and receives the congratulations of 
his friends; but if a mistake has been made in the estimate of his 
fortune, if he cannot fulfil his engagement, or if they cannot. extort fram 
him as much as was expected, then no kind of -proportien is- preserved 
between the crime and the punishment. .I have seen some unhappy 
persons, from whom lumps of flesh have been torn by pieces ; others 
from whom the nose, the eyes, the ears had been torn by pincers, under 
the absurdest charges, and that because they had not been able to extort 
money. At Bolo a Greek was treated in this way, for having returned 
a blow to a Turk who had struck him.’—Fontanier, p. 320. 


:: In Egypt there is a tolerably good police, and the laws of the 
despot who reigns there, are administered with some semblance 
of justice. In Syria, where the wandering tribes reach, security 
is bought without the forms of j ustice, but with as little vio- 
lence as in the Courts of the Grand Seignior. Some of the 
hereditary Pachaliks were’ celebrated for the impartiality of the 
administration of justice ; but it has been a point with the Sul- 
tan to extinguish these governments, and with them.it.is that 
justice has disappeared. Mr. Fuller records an apposite 
answer on the part of a man who had been robbed of ‘his horse 
in the hereditary paehalik of Karasman Oglon, in Ionia. 
“Overcome with fatigue one day, the complainant, a-travelling mer- 
chant, threw himself down to sleep in-a grove of trees near Magnesia. 
He-had no one to watch him, and on awaking found that his horse had 
been, stolen. He immediately repaired to the Governor, ‘complained. of 
the theft, and put in his claim to compensation. “But how,” said 
Karasman Oglon, “could you be so imprudent as to sleep without having 
some one to watch your property ?”——“I slept Aga!” said the traveller, 
“beéatise I thought you did not sleep.” ” wees . 
Similar confidence in the Pacha of Egypt caused Mr. Fuller 
to lose all his packages, containing medals, ammunition, fire- 
arms, gold watch, instruments, mn and papers, as they were 
one night all hooked out from under his tent near Belteis, while 


the party were asleep: restoration was subsequently made by 
the government to the amount of £250. r. Jowett, the 
missionary, was of the party, with a large packet.of bibles, and 
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it is singular that though every thing else was stolen, the thieves 
had left the bibles utterly untouched. 

The occurrence of Mr. Jowetts’s name reminds us of some 
amusing scenes, too long to quote, in which the vain efforts of 
an ignorant missionary to convert some Turks are very ludi- 
crously described. Mr. Madden has touched upon all points of 
interest: he has not even left out the English Turks, which we 
—— forms not the least absurd portion of the moving po- 
pulation. Shoals of English now sail up the Nile, and it is 
almost as common to meet travelling companies as high as the 
first cataracts, as to find pleasure parties on the Thames at 
Twiekenham. And of the curious description of our country- 
men that penetrate into these regions, in order to give the be- 
nighted East an idea of our national character, very amusing 
portraits are given by Mr. Fuller. 

We have already transgressed the limits we had assigned to 
a rapid survey of these late works on Turkey, or we should have 
pleasure in confirming our character of Mr. Fuller’s sensible 
and agreeable performance, by copious specimens. As it is, 
however, we recommend strongly the perusal of his work, von- 
jointly with the others, to all those who take an interest in the 
dominions and population of our ancient ally. 





Art. XIV.—Evénemens de Paris des 27, 28, et 29 Juillet, 1830: 
’ Par plusieurs temoins oculaires. 1 Vol. 12mo. Paris. 1830. 


| the rapidity of the events which brought about the 
glorious Revolution of Paris and of France, their details have 
been most imperfectly recorded : it will be a service to futurity 
if they are gathered together, and arranged. The followmg 
particulars, collected after much inquiry amidst the scenes of 
those heart-stirring events, is a veracious outline, which will be 
filled up by the Chicninler of more minute circumstances; not 
one of which is without its charm, its interest, its instruction. 
The Revolution of 1830 was, in fact, but the accomplishment 
of that of 1789. It was the result ofa struggle spread over 
the vicissitudes of forty years. From her first effort to win 
her freedom, the attention of France was called away by 
foreign hostilities in 1792; then came the despotism of anar- 
ehy, then successive warlike triumphs, and then, as their 
natural consequence, the monomania of military glory. The 
dazzling’ tyrantiy of Napoleon had ‘its fascination a 77 the 
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many ; and in the grandeur of his name, its mischievous influ- 
ence was too much forgotten. 

The Restoration of the Bourbons was effected by foreign 
intervention. Their weakness, . their narrowness, their 
nullity, presented a miserable contrast to the imposing 
power and splendour of the illegitimate sovereign. Passing 
over the shuffling policy of Louis XVIII—what did the reign of 
Charles X. present? A court crowded by priests and nobles, 
offensive to opinion alike in what they did and what they left 
undone. A king, whose existence was but a vibration between 
the forest where he hunted and the altar where he knelt. 
Swarms of anti-national serviles, the relics of by-gone days, 
who made the budget their prey, all ranged under a banner, 
which represented the humiliation of France; and all Jeagued 
against the common interests of the people. 

The Charter, notwithstanding the original vice of its origin, 
offered some protection to the democratic principle ; but it was 
either covertly undermined, or openly outraged, as the court 
found courage and opportunity to bring its hostility into action. 
The middle classes bore the grievance with submission—@lmost 
with. silence: the shadow of a representative government re- 
mained ; they had the power of complaining, if not the means of 
redress. The “ divinity which hedges a king,” preserved the 
dynasty from attack; and scarcely a newspaper was to be 
found that ventured to speak of the monarch with disrespect. 

But the folly, the blindness, the precipitation of the enemies 
of liberty did more for its progress than the wisdom, or foresight, 
or discretion of its friends. The ascendancy of the priestly faction 
made them presumptuous, and gradually the moderate royalists 
deserted the ranks of their fool-hardy former associates: Among 
them were some, especially the opulent, who had the sagacit 
to see that the aristocracy of wealth was likely to triump 
over the aristocracy of rank, in a country where the elective 
franchise was wholly in the hands of the rich; and where no 
other caste had any firm hold, either on opinion or by position. 
These became sincerely attached to the.Charter. The parti- 
prétre, the court of the king, thus stood alone and detached from 
the people, in obvious helplessness and nakedness. No saga- 
cious eye could fail to observe, that events were ripening into 
their full developement ; and, as Shakspeare has wisely said, 
“ Ripeness is all.” 

The nomination of Polignac snapped the last link of connec- 
tion between the king and the people, and the renowned minister 
seems assiduously to have gathered round him every thing that 
was most disgusting, most odious to the nation, Polignac 
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himself, as obstinate as feeble, a priest-ridden aristocratical 
noble—La Bourdonnaye, bold and bloody-minded—Bour- 
mont—the dme damnée of the French army, the incarnation of 
treachery—made, with a few helpless and servile creatures, the 
ministry which was to control the discontents of thirty millions 
of Frenchmen. 

La Bourdonnaye refused to play the second part in the 
counter-revolutionary project : he abandoned the glory to Poli- 
gnac. The ministry lost much intellectual strength, but won 
no public confidence by his desertion. Thus weakened, it ven- 
tured to face the Chamber. It appealed to its inaction as 
evidence of its honesty ; and newspapers were found in England 
to load those with abuse who looked with distrust on “‘ men 
who had done nothing.” The deceitful pretence was estimated 
in France at its true value. The Chamber bore, respectfully 
but frankly, the language of dissatisfaction to the king. Their 
conduct met with the almost universal sanction of their consti- 
tuents ; but the king, dreaming of “ right divine,” declared that 
he was “ outraged ;” he prorogued the Chamber ; it was but 
to defer the final reckoning. He should have remembered that 
the intervention of the people must come at last. He determined 
to try the effects of corruption ; he forgot to how much of its 
influences the simple and beautiful machinery of the ballot 
opposed an efficient barrier, Another appeal to the nation was 
but the arousing a mightier energy than existed before. Be- 
tween the Ministry and the Chamber the nation pronounced its 
omnipotent award. 

Meanwhile, the ministry strengthened itself by the accession 
of Peyronnet. He too had the recommendation of the public 
hatred, to the favour of the king: but he was known to have 
the dispositior to advise acts of violence, and the courage to give 
them execution. He reassured the Cabinet—attacked the irre- 
solution, fortified the weakness, of Polignac, and marched reso- 
lutely to his object : he prepared the way by his circulars for the 
destruction of the public liberties ; and on the 25th of July, 
those renowned ordonnances were signed, which have been 
washed away by the blood of so many heroes. a Pes 

Of all the enemies of despotism, the press is most alarm- 
ing to. despots; its operation is so quiet, so concealed. A 
crowd of rioters may be dispersed, but a conviction pro- 
duced by the reasonings of a public writer, cannot be sub- 
dued by force; there is no logic in a bayonet, for the de- 
tection of a fallacy. And the press of France had very tolera- 
bly done its duty; it had thrown day-light upon the pro- 
jects of the government, and induced the masses of the people. 
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to look with interest upon the discoveries it made. It 
denounced the Polignac ministry as traitors to the public cause, 
and made the breach in the strong-holds of misrule, where 
public opinion took up its firm position. To destroy the press, 
was a necessity for those whom the power of the press had 
reduced to the last extremity. But as a pretence must, in 
these days, be found for every thing; and the naked “ sic 
volo” has lost many of its charms, thus did the Polignac minis- 
try profess to reason about the press :—They said, that liberty 
was a different thing from licence—and that to blame the free 
acts of the sovereign was licentious: that the press had 
attacked the prerogatives of the crown, and would attack even 
the person of the monarch: that its insolence would not even 
spare meee eoe | itself; and that lawyers would be found to 
sanction and to defend its perversity, even in the sanctuary of 
justice: that the press converted truth into falsehood, and light 
into darkness; that it visited innocence with judgment, and 
with condemnation; that it distorted evidence, and ‘sought 
matter of accusation out of the privacies of life; that it would 
not allow even the sovereign to recompense an honorable deed, 
if the honorable doer had displeased the perty whom the press 
represented : the press, in a word, was the Pandora’s box of evil ; 
and the press must be destroyed, so the first ordonnance of the 
26th July breaks out with these eloquent words, 


“ The Freedom of the Periodical Press is suspended.” 


But this was not all. The courage that could do so much 
could do much more. This was the day of daring, and not of 
calculation. Valour was not to be tempered by discretion, but 
to play its own high and desperate game. There was a Cham- 
ber—the representatives of the people—it had been trouble- 
some—almost as troublesome as the press—it had been dismissed, 
but it came again—it had been dispersed, but it had found a 
resurrection. All that power, that corruption could do, had 
failed—the chamber was regenerated—nothing remained but to 
give it a death-blow. And the second ordonnance opens thus ; 
“ The Chamber of the Deputies of the Departments is dissolved.” 
Yet though the Chamber is dissolved —may not the same obsti- 
nate electors return the same pernicious Deputies as before? How 
could suffrage be left in the hands of those who had spurned 
the mandates of the monarch and the missives of his ministers ? 
We will destroy (said they) the elective franchise wherever we 
cannot control and command it. We have our own-way in the 
Departmental Colleges. These let us preserve, and let us sacri- 
fice all the rest. So the third ordonnance thus ushers itself in~ 
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“ The Chamber of Deputies shall be composed only of Deputies of 
Departments.” 


Such were the feats of high emprize of the Tenth Charles and 
his Cabinet... 

The 26th of July dawned in calm—men dreamed that the 
Chambers were quietly to assemble on the 3rd of August, as had 
been announced. The Moniteur appeared—the columns were 
filled with the fatal ordonnances. ‘The first impression was a 
universal stupor of incredulity. Such blindness and such bold- 
ness were impossible: the news rapidly spread—it was received 
for the most part in silence —no imprecations—no shouts at first 
-~nothing but that unuttered, that unutterable agitation which 
precedes a dreadful explosion. 

At the Exchange every.man looked at his neighbour with 
anxious disquiet—the discount of bills suddenly stopped—the 
funds rapidly fell. M.Mangin then took another step forward, 
and covered the walls of Paris with ordonnances against the 
press. The most rigid mandates were sent to the printing- 
offices. They were required, on pain of having all their presses 
destroyed by the police, to refuse to print any newspapers, 
except those whose appearance the government had authorised. 

The proprietors of newspapers met, and drew up a protest 
against the illegality of the ordonnances, which they denounced 
as null and void: they proclaimed that their Journals should 
still be printed, in spite of the mandates of the prefect of police ; 
but many of the printing-houses had been already closed, and 
the journeymen printers dismissed.’ An appeal was made to the 
tribunals ; and the president, M. Belleyme, honoured himself and 
his court, by sanctioning ard legalizing the resistance of the 
Journalists. He authorised them to continue their publications 
until they had time to obtain the required permission. 

There had been as yet no act of violence; but the manufac- 
turers discharged their labourers, and thousands of wnoccupied 
hands filled the streets. Boys—for they, in truth, began the 
revolution—were grouped together, and their shouts gathered 
round them the dismissed printers and workmen. The crowds 
collected in constantly accumulating numbers; but they only 
talked of wrongs, The stream of population flowed towards 
the public places, and especially towards the -Palais Royal. 
There their discontent was greatly heightened, by a body of 
Gendarmes, which besieged the office of the Régenerateur, 
Transparencies were exhibited against the ministers and the 
Jesuits, Every word of reproach was echoed by the mass of 
the people, ‘A commissary of police presented himself, and 
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swas loudly hooted. Orders were given to disperse the People, 
who retreated before the bayonets of the soldiery. ey 
retreated, however, with threats, and in a state of increasing ex- 
citement ; and they stopped in the square of the palace, where 
they were again driven away by the royal guard. But the voice 
of resistance was heard, and the fermentation continued. When 
night came, the groups were so small that they were easily 
scattered by the patroles ; but the windows of Polignac’s hotel 
were shattered by the people. 

Tuesday, the 27th of July, was the first day of blood. 
The police had received orders to appeal to force, and to call in 
the aid of bayonets, if necessary. The ministry calculated on 
the consternation which their promptitude would produce. They 
reckoned on the cry for mercy, and not the cry for vengeance. 
The cry for mercy was not ened ; the cry for vengeance was 
terrible. 

The Temps, a noble and independent newspaper, had con- 
tinued its publication. Its conductors caused it to be distri- 
buted in all the public places of Paris. Their courage was a 
fatal blow to the ministerial purposes. The “Temps” openly 
announced their determination not to submit. And their heroic 
obstinacy was the first formidable opposition with which the 
government had to struggle. 

The officers of police marched to the printing-office, to seize 
the presses of the “ Temps.” In the name of Jaw they came to 
violate all law. The printers refused admission to the police : 
for seven hours they successfully resisted their entrance : at last 
they determined to force the doors. The blacksmiths to whom 
they applied refused their aid, At last an instrument was found 
worthy of committing the detestable infraction : it was the man 
whose office it was to rivet the fetters of criminals. He broke 
open the gates of the printing-office. 

_ In the mean time, the liberal part of the Deputies, who were 
in Paris, assembled at the house of M. Casimir Perier. They 
there signed an address to the king, representing the perils to 
which the country was exposed, and protesting against the 
illegality of the ordonnances. They declared, that their dut 
and their honour compelled them to resist the decrees whic 


overthrew the liberty of the press, and the representative rights 
of the people: that the peace of the present, and the security 
of the future, were equally compromised ; that the Chamber not 
having been assembled, could not be dissolved, nor could another 
be summoned without a violation of the charter: that deemi 

themselves the true representatives of the people, they ail 
not surrender their rights, and-would discharge the duties 
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emanating from their nomination, unless impeded by physical 
force and violence. 

After these energetic protests several of the Deputies went to 
the Tuileries to present the address to the king; but the kin 
had left Paris. Marmont, the commandant of the royal guard, 
received the deputation, and offered to escort them to the 
council of ministers, or to go there himself. He went: the sole 
reply he obtained from Polignac was, “ that he knew the orders 
of his Sovereign, and was bound to execute them.” He brought 
this answer back to the Deputation. “ They will have civil war 
then,” said one of the most zealous and most admired defenders 
of the people, M. Lafitte. Marmont made no reply. 

But the indignation of the populace grew stronger and 
stronger, and the slightest event was likely to lead to an irrup- 
tion. That event speedily occurred. 

A considerable number of unarmed young men had gathered 
round M. Perier’s house, waiting, with anxious inquiries, the 
decisions of the Chamber. They were charged by the Gen- 
darmerie, and several of them fell. In other parts of Paris 
the labouring artisans, armed with sticks only, had gone through 
the streets shouting Vive la Charte! Wherever the Gendarmerie 
met them, they marched upon them, as if the universal move- 
ment were the ebullition of a few mal-contents, to be quieted by 
the mere presence of an armed man. But indignation now 
began to spread like an electric fire ; small groups became large 
ones ; stifled murmurs broke out into loud execrations ; and the 
gathering of the people, especially about the Palais Royal, was 
immense. There popular orators read the ordonnances to the 
assembled crowds. Chairs, tables, posts, all served as rostrumis, 
whence torrents of eloquent indignation were poured out. 
Exasperation grew fiercer and fiercer, fed by the details which 
were brought from the different quarters of Paris. Presses had 
been destroyed ; peaceful citizens had been murdered: there 
were victims to be revenged. One man had seized the bleeding 
body of a woman, with which he had rushed through the streets, 
crying—‘Vengeance! vengeance! to arms! to arms !’—he dashed 
it to the ground on the Place of Victories, and shouted aloud— 
“ Tis thus—’tis thus they serve our women!” The cries of “To 
arms!” grew deafening. They had no arms: they rushed un- 
armed on the corps de garde, who surrendered without resistance, 
and gave their weapons to the assailants. 

Those of the citizens who had muskets took the lead. They 


were followed by an immense crowd with sticks, swords, hatchets, - 


hammers, lances, spits, and bayonets—some only bore a knife. 
They emptied the warehouses and shops of the armourers ag 
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they went—and found themselves strong enough. for attack. The 
only cries now heard were “ Down with the Ordonnances ! 
Death to the Ministers !”’ 

They marched forward. The Palais Royal—the Halle and 
the Rue St. Honoré, were the principal scenes of the combat. 
They advaneed upon the Royal Guard and were repulsed with 
loss ; their loss only added to their exasperation ; and the blood 
which flowed, flowed only to arouse a more maddening feeling 
of revenge. But they had obtained no position—they had won 
no post—the streets were crowded with dead—and the royalists 
maintained all their strong holds. A retreat was determined on, 
after a part of the night had been spent in the affray. But 
there was a unanimous understanding that a more terrible battle 
would be fought on the coming day. 

The re-organization of the National Guard was determined on. 
There was salvation in the very project, and hope seemed. to 
animate all hearts. 

Where were the ministers during these murderous combats ? 
They were hidden in the Tuileries, congratulating themselves on 
their intrepidity and ‘their victory. They sent off a messenger 


to St. Cloud, announcing to-the king that they had triumphed 


ever the people. Congratulations echoed back congratulations, 
and Polignac received at that time—for one short—short day— 
the title of the “ Saviour of Legitimacy.” 

The 28th of July brought with it new evidences of that military 
and civic virtue, of which we have already seen so many 
examples. 

The Tribunal of Commerce was called to decide on a question 
of the highest interest. The. printers had appealed against 
M. ‘Belleyme’s decision—they refused their establishments to 
the Newspapers. Alarmed by the threats of the Prefect of 
Police that he would destroy their presses, and ruin their for- 
tunes, they demanded a revocation of the decree which compelled 
them to print the daily papers. [It was amidst the roars of 
cannon and the confusion of battle that the Tribunal of Com- 
merce recorded this: memorable sentence : : 

“* That whereas the ordonnance cited by the Printer is con- 
trary to the Charter, and without obligation upon any one—and 
whereas by the terms of the Charter. no ordonnance can. be 
issued except for the execution and ‘preservation of the laws— 
and whereas the ordonnance in question has for its object the 
violation of the laws—the Tribunal condemns the printer,” &c. 
This memorable judgment — circulated among the crowd, 
and was, in fact, an invaluable testimony to the legality. of that 
resistance, which had now become a matter of life and death. 
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From the break of day the soldiery patrolled the streets, and 
fired upon the citizens, while on the quays and Boulevards the 
artillery discharged grape-shot among the people.’ In different 
ee of Paris there were severe struggles. At the gates of St. 

enis and St.-Martin much blood was spilt. The people made 
fortresses of those fine monuments, whence they fated huge 
stones upon their assailants. The troops of the line began te 
fire in the air, and soon to desert and to mingle with the citizens. 
The Royal Guard showed considerable backwardness, while the 
Swiss fought with a devotion worthy of a better cause. The 
Gendarmerie, scarcely less the objects of hatred than the 
mercenary Helvetians, had for the most part deserted the evening 
befote—dieatmed and disguised. :; 

A royal ordonnance was announced. Every. person believed 
that it would be the harbinger of concession, and that the 
events which had occurred must have given sight to the blindest. 
What was the astonishment when the walls were covered with 
an announcement from the king, that Paris was in a state of 
siege ! . 

t would seem, that as on the part of the people so much 

prudence, courage, and virtue were displayed, so the infatuated 

monarch was determined to set these qualities off to their highest 

advantage by exhibiting, on his part, all that folly and baseness 

the most extreme could compass. ‘“ Paris, then, ishanded over 

to the blood-thirsty and perfidious duke of Ragusa!’’ was the 
eneral exclamation—“ and our fate is to be settled by the hired 
wiss, and the ultra guard !” 

But “ Vive la liberté !” was the sound which welcomed this 
hew mark of the king’s consideration for his-good city of Paris. 
The arming of the people had gone on rapidly ; and after this “ note 
of war” there was no time to-be lost.. An inconceivable num- 
ber set themselves in motion to attack the Hotel de Ville. The 
fight was bloody,—but the post was taken; the Swiss . troops 
were all destroyed—and their arms and ammunition distributed 
among the citizens. : , 

It was soon learnt that the royal guard were about to:make 
an attempt to dislodge the citizens from this important station. 
The citizens had been joined by the students of the different 
schools, who turned out to a man in favour of the popular cause, 
They, the youthful representatives-of France, most nobly did 
their duty in her hour of peril. They came unarmed to the 
people, and asked for weapons ; they had hardly been supplied 
ere they had-to exercise them in bloody encounter.- Marmont, 
at the head of 6000 Royal Guards, and preceded by eight pieces 
of artillery; edvanced along the Quays, by the Pont. Neuf, 
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He directed his troops to march upon the Hotel de Ville—and 
a murderous fire of musketry and cannon took place. Here it 
was that the severest struggle was witnessed, and here the 
noblest examples of civic bravery were exhibited. Whenever a 
soldier of the guards fell, his arms and ammunition were seized 
by the people, and used against those who remained. Children 
were seen fighting among the enemy with the greatest coolness 
and bravery. ‘There was no labour, no exertion which was not 
cheerfully undertaken ; and there seemed.no thought of hunger 
or thirst, or even a desire for refreshment. . Many women 
mingled with the crowd, encouraging their friends, carrying 
away the wounded, and bearing assistance to those who fell 
from exhaustion. In the foremost ranks, were the youths of the 
Polytechnic school—They encouraged by their harangues, and 
led by their example—they were omnipresent—and their heroism 
decided the victory. It was a realization of the boast which 
said, ‘‘ Our lads of fourteen are giants all.” 
In the midst of this mass of heroic citizens, appeared for the 
first time in uniform, some of the old National Guard. Their 
presence awakened a general enthusiasm, and as soon as they 
presented themselves, there was a rush forward, and the Hotel 
de Ville, which had been forced by the troops, was taken and 
retaken bythe people. Thrice did thatedifice change its masters, 
but at length the good cause triumphed. The enemy, aftersevere 
losses, began his retreat, sorely pressed by the citizens, who 
obtained possession of one of the pieces of artillery, At the 
commencement of the action, there was neither ae nor dis- 
cipline ; but in its progress the most admirable subordination was 
established. The old military were soon allowed to direct the 
motions of the rest, and the contest was carried on with as much 
ability as valor. During a short time the fire of the artillery 
compelled a retreat; but there was an immediate return to the 
attack, and the piece of cannon which was taken was served by 
an old artillery man, and caused great loss to the Swiss and the 
uards. 
: The. scenes of the Hotel de Ville were repeated at the Palais 
Royal, the Rue St Honoré, the Gate St. Denis, the Fossés of 
the Bastille, in the Montmartre, and the Dauphine Streets, 
The columns of cavalry and infantry were compelled to retreat to 
the centre of the town, after very heavy losses. In the streets, 
many of them very narrow, they were assailed by showers of 
stones and other missiles from the hands of men, women, and 
children. The same ardour possessed all; and the war which 
was begun was likely to be a war of extermination. 
. By four o’elock, all the troops had withdrawn to the centre of 
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Paris, their efforts were confined to the defence of the’ Louvre 
and the Tuileries, and their lines extended from the Pont Neuf 
and the Boulevards, to the Madeleine and the Rue Richelieu. 

- At this time Marmont had despatched a messenger to the 
king, telling him that he could no longer answer for the result 
of the contest,—and requiring rations for the troops. An 
answer was sent, that his wishes would be complied with, and he 
was desired to distribute as much wine as he might think fit, and 
to spend any quantity of money, for which the king would him- 
self be responsible. But all this had been done already. Money 
and wine rad been offered in abundance, and in the king’s name, 
on the morning of the day of battle. Wine to inebriate the in- 
tellect—money to stifle humanity and conscience—a million of 
balls, of which many were of rough copper, to extirpate the in- 
habitants of his good town of Paris, such was the parting 
greeting of Charles the Tenth to his people. 

But attacks from the troops now ceased, they acted hencefor- 
ward on the defensive. The firing lasted through the night, and 
always to the advantage of the citizens, whose numbers, whose 
energy, whose arms constantly increased, while the scldiers, ex- 
hausted by privations, want of food, and of communication with 
their barracks, grew weaker and weaker, and that without any 
prospect of relief. nen 
« The lamps of Paris had been all broken, the streets unpaved, 
and protected by barricades. Carts, coaches, omnibuses and 
diligences had been overturned.in order to stop communications ; 
the beautiful trees of the Boulevards had been felled and: flung 
across the roads, and all the main streets presented their bastions 
of defense. It would seem as if a genius of the highest 
order had presided over these wonderful works, A colonel of 
engineers, of seventeen years standing, told us he had never seen 
more perfectly constructed ramparts. Behind these, and from 
the corners of the streets, able marksmen brought down the 
greatest part of the royalist officers. 

The same evening the shops were broken open of the gun- 
makers who had previously refused to deliver over their arms to 
the people. They obtained possession of the powder-magazine 
of the Garden of Plants, and distributed ammunition to all who 
had need of it. They occupied-all the posts, except on the 
ground where the royal troops remained ; they placed guards at 
all the barricades, and waited the arrival of the morning which 
was certain to decide the victory of freedom. 

In trnth, on the 29th of July, there was little to be done ; that 
day was the day of great results. Two important positions re- 
mained-to. he taken—the Louvre, and the Tuileries : they were 
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the last’ hold of despotism, and these conquered, Paris was 
free. ° 

The victories of the evening had spread universal gladness and 
joy. In every direction the badges of rayalty had been torn down 
—there seemed scarcely a vestige left of a race whose history was 
so-closely associated with crimes and bloodshed. The National 
Guards were incredibly multiplied, the glorious tri-eoloured fi 
was flying on the towers of Notre Dame;—it had been hailed wi 
® passionate welcome, for which enthusiasm is a feeble name; 
and the attack which was about to take place was rather the anti+ 
cipation of a victory, than the ——— ofastruggle. - 
- At eight o'clock’ the troops withdrew from the Pont Neuf and 
concentrated themselves on the Louvre. The citizens followed 
them, and q brisk firing was opened. The popular artillery was 
brought ‘to’ bear, and ‘the troops, now withdrawn to-the apart- 
ments of the palace, caused. unrequited loss by their discharges 
from the windows. But the people still advanced, with perfect 
self- possession, and such as had escaped the fire of the soldi 
broke’ in upon the Tuileries. The Carousel was covered wit 
blood: The Rue de Chartre became the theatre of a murderous 
conflict, and the people were driven back, with great slaughter, 
to the Palais Royal. But new re-inforcements came onwards 
from the Rue St. Honoré. The royal troops were again forced to 
fly, the people rushed after them to the gates of the Tuileries, 
and the square of the Carousel was obtained: possession of by 
the citizens. Another resistance took place at the Triumphal 
Arch; but the citizens advanced and forced the barrier. At 
this moment the Swiss and the Royal Guards took to hasty flight. 
The Tuileries were in possession of the i - The final victory 
Was won, and the troops were aH in full retreat through the 
Champ Elysées on their way to the dethroned king, who was at 
St. Cloud. : ie 

In.another part of Paris an event not less remarkable occurred ; 
at ten o’clock the Fauxbourg St. Marceaa had arranged itself 
under‘the orders of'the youths of the Polytechnic School, and 
marched upon the esplanadé of the Invalids. They were joined 
by the Fauxbourg St. Germain, and they determined. to attack 
the Swiss barracks in the Rue Babylone. 
~ "The onset was terribly fierce, and scarcely less so the defence. 
The Swiss maintained a heavy fire from their windows, behind 
which, having protected themselves by their mattrasses, they were 
sheltered from danger. The citizens marched round to the other 
side of the building, but found no means of entrance. Exasper- 
ated at this, they gathered together large heaps of straw, to 
which they set fire, and enveloped by the smoke; they were 
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able to scale the walls,.and to force the doors of the barracks, 
In the first moments of their fury, not a Swiss escaped, but soon 
humanity obtained the mastery, and those who surrendered were 
spared.* RE 

Prime would fail us, had--we months before us, space would 
fail us, could’ we devote volumes to the subject, to record those 
individual traits of heroism, of moderation, and of generosity 
which have come to our knowledge. Haw can one select where 
hundreds of thousands exhibited the highest examples of courage 
and virtue? When the present king of the French sent rewa 
to the schools. of Paris, and bade the students choose from 
among their number those who were the most deserving—they 
gould.not distinguish, where all merited distinction, and. they re- 
spectfully declined the honors which implied that any one had 
displayed merits inferior.to the rest. e whole history is one 
of untarnished glory, such as never before honored the records 
of man. Never was freedom so delightfully associated with 
wisdom and humanity ; never was a high and enobling sense .of 
duty and of dignity so widely diffused. “ We shall all godown 
to posterity” said. one of the meanest of the combatants to him 
who writes these lines. ‘“ We have givena lesson” said another 
“ which would make a dead man start to life.” Romance might 
find materials for wondrous stories in the truths of these glorious 
days.. There was a young person in man’s apparel, among the 
first and. foremost in one of the bloodiest frays—when piled 
among-the dead, and stripped for interment, that petson was 
found to be a young woman. ity 

. The Deputiesassembled.. A municipal commission was chosen, 
and a provisional government established.. The great name sof 
Lafayette was heard—the name of two worlds—and was transfered 
with acclamations to the-head of the National Guard; and general 
Dubourg, the first officer of rank who had shown himself on the 
side of the people, and who had commanded at the Hotel de Ville, 
awas.placed ynder the orders of Lafayette. General.Gérard was 
appointed to the command. of the troops that bad submitted. 

We cannot speak of the simultanequs movement of the diffgrent 





* An English young lady of eighteen, writing from Paris to her father 
in Engtand, ‘says; ‘‘ We-(herself and mother) went’out on the 29th of Jilly 
the day of victory: I never saw any thing so ugly as the aspect of someof 
the grand:peuple. They were as hideous as the sans culottes of the stage, 
but truly their moderation and — were extraordinary.” Those who 
have marked the travestied figures which make their appearance amo 


masses of people acting under any strong excitation, as exemplified at: 
fire or a wreck, will perfectly understand what a girl of eighteen means by 
ugliness, ‘ R. : ui 
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departments of France in favour of the Revolution, of the retreat 
of the despot and the welcome of the citizen king. Our purpose 
was only to glance over the events of the three days—the ever 
memorable and glorious days. *, 

Be one reflection allowed to us. Aristocratic virtues have 
been lauded to very weariness, but here we demand some ad- 
miration for the virtues of the people. Let him who hencefor- 
ward shall dare to speak of “the mob,” of the many, with insult, 
scorn or contumely, prepare himself with some page out of the 
chronicles of the “ higher orders,” of the few, which shall bear a 
comparison with that which records the deeds of the people of 
Paris. The people, the people, it was the people that did all: 
They had neither leaders, nor plans, nor organization; nothing 
but their own noble qualities, and it may be doubted if leaders, 
plans, and — would have led to so pane so perfect 
a triumph. Each man acted as if the cause of his country were 
committed to his individual care. The suggestions of wisdom, 
from whatever lips they fell, became the rule of conduct ; intel- 
ligence alone was by common accord elevated to the posts of 
command, and all the enthusiasm of the universal heroism 
grouped around it. Discipline and order grew out of seeming 
chaos. Every irregularity was instantly suppressed, every crime 
was promptly punished. When all the representatives of au- 
thority were scattered, safety and regularity and justice were 
secured by the Police of the people. They rose for no purpose 
of plunder, from no love of. outrage. They thought more of 
their country than of themselves. They did their great and sub- 
lime deed, and they returned ‘to their daily labours. In truth, 
we are entering upon.a new era, and there is much to ponder 
on, both for oppressors and oppressed. 








Art. XV.—The CEdipus Coloneus ; chiefly according to the Text of 
Brunck, §c, By the Rev. J. Brasse, late Fellow of Trinity Coll.; 
Cambridge. London. Baldwin and Co. 1830, 


YFHIS little book forms one of the series entitled “‘ School and 

College Greek Classics, with English Notes, &c.” Before 
we make a few remarks on the execution of this part of the 
series, it will be useful to ,gemise some observations on the 
general plan and design of the publication. Nothing is more 
wanted in schools and colleges than cheap and portable editions 
of classical authors, or those parts of Tete that are used in 
college lecture-rooms: a text carefully established on the best 
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MS. readings, with notice of conjectural emendations, when- 
ever they are introduced, is nearly all that is wanted. An Index 
of Proper Names is a useful addition. With an honest and dili- 
gent instructor to guide him, and to make suitable comments on 
all passages that require it, a student will proceed in his pure 
suits with zeal and confidence ; nor will he look for the assist- 
ance of cumbrous and expensive editions which, under the pre- 
sent trading system of en er are more profitable to the master 
(the intermediate vender) than to the pupil, or any body else. : 

For those who are self-instructors, short notes, chiefly expla- 
natory, are useful and perhaps necessary ; and we contend that 
to write them in any other language than oe is a gross absur- 
dity.. This specimen of the “ School and College Classics” has 
short notes, chiefly of the explanatory kind, and in English: so 
far it merits approval. Butonthescore of cheapness we must enter 
our protest : a small octavo of a hundred and twelve pages, con- 
sisting mainly of a reprint of what can can be procured without 
expense, and accompanied by notes, which certainly could not 
bring a high market-price, is offered for the moderate price of 
5s. Should the learned editor present us with the seven plays 
of Sophocles at 5s. each, the sum total will be 1/. 15s., which, 
considering the mode in which the thing is got up, is not cheap; 
but very dear. But the principle by which a high price is 
asked for a:work is well known to the Bungay publishers, and 
others of the same stamp; a man will buy eternally their sepa- 
rate numbers without being wise enough to see that he is thus 
paying a higher price than he ought. It must be on this prin- 
ciple, and no other, that a book is sold for 5s.; which, if it suc- 
ceed in getting a reasonable sale, would pay well at the price 
of 3s. 6d. ‘ 

The edition of the CEdipus Coloneus, by Dr. Brasse, is not a 
book that is useful for a scholar, because the editor does not 
always give the MS. variations where they are important, and, 
in some instances, the emendations of Brunck, or others, stand in 
the text without any intimation being given. . For example, line 
364, instead of gore, the MS. reading, we find gowe, the con- 
jecture of Tyrrwhitt, followed by Brunck, and others ; there is 
a note on the verse, but no notice is taken of the alteration; 
which may be safely pronounced to be unnecessary, and inju- 
rious to the general meaning of the sentence. 

In another instance where he informs us that Brunck’s 
emendation is preferred to the MS.; we differ in opinion from 
the editor: line 274, we find in the MS. era rove Seode polpac 
(or jotpav) syeioGe pnSapee, which is probably slightly cor- 
rupted. The remedy of writing pofpg is less violent than 
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Brunck’s emendation, and to substitute paw for polpae or 
poipay is one of those desperate remedies which are worse than 
the disease; iv poiey a&yev is established on the authority of 
Herod. ii. 172. and tends to protect the usage of poipe in this 
passage. 

It is rather difficult, and, in many instances, impossible to 
ascertain Dr. Brasse’s opinions on particular points or pas- 
sages; for, instead of giving the desired information, he very 
frequently refers. us to his own CEdipus Tyrannus, or to the 
plays of Drs. Blomfield and Monck. But Dr. Brasse cannot 
expect a man, who has bought his Gidipus Coloneus for the 
purpose of thoroughly studying it, to procure Ais Cidipus 
Rex, and Ais Greek Gradus, and Blomfield’s plays, and Monek’s 
Hippolytus, and a dozen other books to which he refers for that 
information which he ought to have given, and which could be 
given in few.words. In line 1445, the word «ryyxavw occurs, 
and here is an excellent opportunity of explaining to the pupil 
this class of verbs in -avw, but, instead of it, we find a reference 
to Blomfield’s Seven against Thebes, and to Monck’s Hip- 
polytus ; but suppose the student to procure Blomfield’s 
Perse, full of expectation to know the Bishop’s opinion, what 
does he find? a note that teaches nothing, a quotation from the 
Etymologicum Magnum, and a reference to Monck’s Hippolytus. 
Again, on referring to the Index, we find this item: “ verbs in 
avw, formation of, 1446 ;”. but, on turning there, nothing more 
is discovered than the two references just mentioned. Verily, 
our Hellenists seem to be in a league to tax the pockets of all 
readers of Greek ; and lang, long ago, have our getters-up of 
play editions been recommending the books of one another in 
fulsome notes, with indiscriminate panegyric. 

Those. who haye attended to the condition of Greek learning 
in. this country as exhibited in our editions of Greek plays, 
cannot fail to be struck with the puerile character of .many 
remarks, particularly those which are intended to illustrate the 
moral or religious notions developed in the Attic dramatists. 
While we find in some of these editions, as, for example, those 
of Elmsley, great acuteness in verbal criticism, and excellent 
philological precepts derived from the usage of the sceni¢ poets ; 
in others, as in this play of Dr. Brasse, we have the most childish 
remarks, both on the matter and the words. 

’ That there are no useful notes in Dr, Brasse’s book, cannot be 
truly said: some are good, to which he has attached the names 
of Elmsley, &c.; others that are good, we suspect not to be his 
ewn, because of the numerous trifling remarks which are undoubt- 
edly from his hand... Line 1599,-Cidipus receives the announce- 
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ment of his approaching end : "xrémnoe piv Zebe xAvi0¢, on 
which we have this note, “Subterraneous Jupiter, i.e. Pluto, 
See Blomf. Ai. P. V. 1029.” It is not every body that has-a 
copy of the orthodox Prometheus, and we do not know what is 
its interpretation of the Zee xAdvoc ; but the Doctor should 
have told his pupils that the Zeve yOdéwoe is a personification of 
the earthquake, which, if he should ever have the good fortune 
to feel, he will at once comprehend. 

Line 1336, Polynices speaks of the triumphant success of his 
brother, and this gives rise to the following profound remark : 
‘*The ridicule of a triumphant enemy seems to have been the 
bitterest degradation and insult which was calculated upon by 
the ancients, and worse than death itself. Medea murdered her 
children, rather than afford herself to be a laughing-stock to her 
enemies ;” and then comes a crowd of references to prove this 
doubtful point, which is also important enough to be inserted in 
the Index. It is difficult to say which is more worthy of 
admiration, the Doctor’s deep insight into human nature, or the 
correct language in which it is expressed. The curious will 
find other notes worthy of attention. 

Dr. Brasse belongs to that school of Greek criticism com- 
monly called the Porsonian, of which Dr. Blomfield may be 
considered one of the most shining ornaments. The founder of 
this dynasty, who, we believe, never expected so long a line of 
successors, was a man of mettle, and of sound leaming. Wedo 
not think, however, that he directed his attention to the best 
parts of his: subject. The characteristics of this school in its 
present decrepitude, are, a disposition to canonize, i.e. make 
canons, or absolute laws, where, in some cases, certainty is 
unattainable, and in others, facts are against them; to labour hard 
to establish minute ‘differences; to compare any given line or 
word of‘a dramatic writer with every other. that has the least 
resemblance; to neglect the best prose writers: to continue 
ignorant of the real etymological structure of the Greek lan- 
guage, to which, as far as we can judge, Porson himself had 
paid little attention. 

In the notes of Dr. Brasse, we stumble at every step on some 
old remark, or some puerile explanation, well known to those 
who have listened to lecture-room prelections, in which sound 
and talk predominate over sense. 

Line 397. We have the usage of xparéw explained : “ xparéw 
with a genitive, signifies to rule over, or be master of: with an 
accusative to possess or hold. See Matt. Gr. Gr. 8. 338, b.” 
We admit that some slight shade of difference may perhaps be 
established between the verb with these two cases respectively ; 
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but we do not admit that Dr. Brasse’s definition contains within 
it the least notion of difference ; nor can we reconcile this 
note with another line, 648 ‘xparéw with a gen., expresses a vic- 
tory over; with an accusative, command, rule. See Greek 
Gradus in V.” 

The Greek Gradus referred to is the work of Dr. Brasse, which 
together with his Gidipus Tyrannus, must be purchased before 
the student can know his opinions on many passages of the 
(Edipus Coloneus. The Gradus has obtained praise. It would 
-be difficult to prove that it deserved it. 

Dr. Brasse’s faults are those of omission, as well as com- 
mission: Line 1440 we find «i cov orepnSe, the MS. reading. 
Brunck unadvisedly changed «i into jv, but Elmsley de- 
fends and maintains the MS. reading, and refers~ to ip. 
Tyran. 1.198, where the genuine reading is <i with the subjunctive, 
notjjv. The Doctor does not refer us to his Q2dip. Tyran. though 
the: question, as a matter of Greek philology, is much more 
important than some which he discusses. Compare Herod. 1.57. 
Xen. Anab. iii. 2. 22. on the usage of ci with the subjunctive. 

Though Dr. Brasse has published a Greek Gradus, which 
somebody calls a monument “ of taste, learning, and indefati- 
gable industry,” we are of opinion, that he knows just as 
little of Prosody as when he began to compile his book. Line 
511, we have this note, “‘ the second syllable of deAalac must 
be scanned as short on account of the metre.” Now, what 
does this mean “the second syllable must be scanned as 
short”? It merely presents a difficulty to the student, but 
does not remove it. One of the most important general facts in 
the Prosodial System is expounded by the precept of “ scanning 
as short.”—Where ¢ is placed between two vowels, it may be 
attached in pronunciation to either of them: in the former case, 
itis one of those liquid sounds, well known in many European 
languages ; in the latter, it still belongs to the same class of 
sound, and may be fairly represented by our letter y. Thus, 
then, we may pronounce 8«Aafac—deilay-as, or deil%-yas: in 
the former example we say the second syllable is long; in the 
latter, it is short: those who have heard Greek pronounced by 
a native, or who are acquainted with any modern language, 
besides their own, will understand what is meant. We mean to 
affirm, then, that wherever « is placed between two vowels, it 
niay be attached to the former, and thus make what is techni- 
cally called a long syllable ; or it may be pronounced with the 
latter vowel. The hist of diphthongs in the grammar ought to be 
increased in accordance with the principle laid down. © Line 456 


begins @AKijv woieAa: where the first syllable of roeto@a is 
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short, according to this general principle, and it ought to be 

ronounced po-yeisthai : in Porson’s and Dobree’s Edition of the 

‘lutus of Aristophanes vow is written row, which, if it be done 
for metrical reasons, is an unnecessary alteration. While we 
are on this. subject we may remark that the word vide may be 
Sap ee either hoo-yos, or hwé-os, in conformity with what 

as been explained ; and if we admit (what can not be well dis- 
puted) that the Greek v is well represented by the Italian sound 
of w, and the « by the long sound of e in me, it will then be 
some relief to those who have long complained of the difficulty 
in this verse of Homer [1. i. 9. Anrovg cai Awe vide" 6 yap, &c. 
to pronounce the word hod-yos. 

Occasionally the Doctor ventures on an original remark or 
explanation for the sake of showing that he has done some- 
thing: line 104, &c. GEdipus prays for an end of his sufferings, 
‘unless the deities may think that he has not suffered enough 
(ci 1 Soxe te perdvwe Exev,) though always aslave to the great- 
est sorrows.” The Doctor translates it thus ‘“ Unless I seem to 
be somewhat too low or mean [for your protection]”: this 
is presumed to be original, as no name is attached to it. 

ut though many of the Doctor’s expositions and sug- 
gestions are trivial or inexact, he is a better critic than one 
whom he lauds in no common terms. Line 422 begins we ovr’ 
av, &c. where we learn in the note that Dr. Blomfield . proposes, 
®y or wd instead of we, which is as unnecessary an alteration as 
most that he has made. The editor, in this instance, wisely 
keeps to his text. Line 149 Dr. Brasse is on the word ®uraAmoce 
where he says, “ Dr. Blomfield, who with his great learning and 
good sense, illustrates the meaning gvraAmoc”: this is the 
usual style in which a brother critic is introduced, and so 
frequent and so indiscriminate is our editor’s panegyric, that 
those who deserve praise would be glad to escape from the Doc- 
tor’s laudations. The “ great learning” alluded to certainly 
does not exist in the Glennie to schylus; and the re- 
mark on the “good sense” is only excusable because it was 
written before the publication of the Bishop of London’s corre- 
spondence with the Rev. Theodore Williams. The Doctor has 
found out a few who are deserving of his panegyric, but they 
surely. cannot like the gross sauce with which it is seasoned. 
In one more instance.at least, his praise is as much misplaced, as 
where he speaks of Dr. Blomfield’s ‘‘ good sense ;” line 412, we 
are referred to Dr. Butler’s most useful Manual of Ancient and 
Modern Geography. That which is bad in design, imperfect 
and inacurate in its execution, deserves and receives the praise 
of those who are unable to judge. 
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Many of Dr. Brasse’s explanations are founded on certain 
notions of ellipses, and of one thing being put for another, in which 
he has often the sanction of good scholars, whom he quotes or 
refers to. But many of these illustrations are really obscuta- 
tions, and do, as far as in them lies, render that dark, which 
without them is clear. Line 142. We have the reply of Cidi- 
pus to the surprise which the Chorus expresses at his wretched 
appearance : ov mdvupolpag evdamovicae [pwrnc, & rio 8 Epopm 
xépac. This is the editor’s explanation: “ not a person to be 
congratulated for the very first destiny.” Evdamovloa, he 
says, “is governed of ware, and polpa¢c of tvexa understood.” 
This explanation has its origin in a notion that the Greek words 
are not rightly arranged, that half of them are omitted, and that 
to do them into English they must be first set right: this 
operation is called supplying ellipses, and putting the words in 
the “‘ ordo,” and is one that is much practised by all half-learned 
persons. 

Dr. Brasse, no doubt, will reject the proposed translation as 
zealously as he would a heresy: “ not at all of a fortune to con- 
gratulate me on as the first,” where, though we add the word 
as, we do not mean to say that any thing is wanting in the 
Greek, but we affirm that the whole English phrase corresponds 
to the whole Greek phrase. It is not with the English or the 
meaning of Dr. Brasse, that we quarrel; but we wish to show 
that neither fvexa nor ore are required for the explanation of 
the text: the latter elliptic word suggested, is not necessary, 
and the former is injurious. His mode of expressing evda- 
povica by a passive verb, is unnecessary, and leads to certain 
confused notions, which are comprised in the language of the 
craft by “ activum pro passivo.” 

At the end of the book are printed one hundred and ten ex- 
amination questions, many of which are very appropriate, 
others are trifling, and are part of a system which is bad. The 
special object of this paper is to prepare youths to get into the 
first class at a college examination. 

Before taking leave of Dr. Brasse, let him once more be 
warned against his friend Dr. Blomfield, and let him not take 
for true all that his learned associate says. We are informed, 
line 673, that pufvupog is a young bird: it would be quite as 
accurate to say that it is a young whelp. A word, which de- 
notes a particular kind of sound, must not be explained by 
telling a young student, that it designates any animal whose 
particular note or cry the word happens to express. 
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Art. XVI.—1572 Chronique du Temps de Charles [X—Par l' Auteur du 
Theatre de Clara Gazul. Paris. 1829. 


uils is another production of M. Merimée, the very clever 

author of Clara Gazul ; displaying as much talent, brilliancy 
and wit as his first production. The young Parisian has all a 
Frenchman’s tact for des ridicules of society; he shows discern- 
ment in his portraiture of manners, delicacy of observation in 
all those slight touches which individualize the outward ap- 
pearances of men and things. A representation of manners was 
what he aimed at in da Jaquerie. But drama does not afford 
canvas wide enough for the painting of manners ; character and 
passion and interest of situation are its peculiar province ; the 
two last form, in spite of their deficiency in the first, the chain 
of the great French dramatists—all three are united to a wonder 
in our. Shakespeare. There is a secret in the drama which 
would seem more masonic and exclusive than that of any other 
composition, or why have not our great novelists, masters of 
passion, plot or character, produced dramas equal to their 
romances! Why has almost every modern attempt proved a 
failure—cold inanities?—Clara Gazul possessed, however, a 
great deal of dramatic talent—there was not the spirit of a high 
sustained tragedy, but there were dramatic scenes of very great 
merit. A novel is the very frame to encase a picture of man- 
ners, and that especially is what M. Merimée has aimed at in 
his Chronicle. There is some carelessness, and a good deal of 
crudeness, but there are vigor, life, and wit. The story is not 
very striking, the scenes, many of them, are of the deepest in- 
terest. 

The moment of time chosen is on occasion of the hollow 
peace patched up between Charles IX and the admiral de 
Coligny on the very eve of the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
Bernard de Mergy, a cadet of a noble Protestant family, travels 
to Paris to find service in the army. His elder brother pre- 
ceded him, but he has become a convert to Catholicism, and 
therefore is regarded as an enfant perdu by his junior. Mer 
on his road falls in with some German Protestant troopers—he 
contrives to get rifled by them, and thus arrives pennyless in the 
metropolis ; his first rencontre is with his elder brother George, 
who is a gallant fellow, who left the Protestant cause because he 
had been ill used by its chief, but who retains every generous and 
amiable quality. The brothers become friends immediately, 
and George introduces ‘the young adventurer to his friends, 
the young and dissipated silhoans of France; and the same 
evening induces him, by the hope of seeing a certain beautiful 
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lady of the court, to whom in a very sudden manner he loses his 
heart, to go and hear a popular Catholic preacher’s evening 
sermon. e are led to the sacristy where the friar is asking 
a text of the gay noble Parisians with whom Mergy had dined. 


«« Quick, my text,” cried the Monk—‘ Mort de ma vie—by this 
time I ought to have mounted the pulpit—” 

««« Peste! father Lubin ! You swear as lustily as the king,” said cap- 
tain de Mergy. 

*««] wager he won't swear in his sermon,” said Beville. 

« ‘Wherefore not—if I take it into my head ?”’ replied father Lubin, 
boldly. 

«<< wager ten pistoles that you dare not—” 

- € Ten pistoles ! done !” 

« « Beville,” said the captain, “I'll go halves in your bet.” 

««« No, no,” replied the other, ‘‘I wish towin the good father’s money 
myself, and if he swears——faith ! 1 shall not regret my ten pistoles. 
A preacher's oaths are worth the cash.” 

“I declare to you,” said father Lubin, “ that I have already won. 
I will begin my sermon by three oaths—ah, gentlemen cavaliers, you 
imagine that because you wear a rapier at your belt, and feathers in 
your caps, that you alone have a talent for swearing—now you shall 
see.” 

: ‘With these words he quitted the Sacristy and mounted the 
pulpit—a profound silence reigned through the assembly. 

‘ The preacher threw his eyes upon those who pressed round his 
pulpit, as if to seek him with whom he had made his wager—when 
he perceived him leaning against a column exactly opposite to him ; 
he knitted his brows—put his arms a kimbo—and in the voice of a 
man in a rage began thus :— 

««« My dear Brothers, 

« « Par la vertu ! par la mort! par le sang !—By virtue! by death! 
by blood !” 

« “A murmur of surprise and indignation interrupted the preacher, or 
rather filled the pause he purposely made— 

: ***OF God,” continued the cordelier, with a very devout nasal 
twang, “‘ we are saved and delivered from hell.” 

‘ A burst of laughter now interrupted him. Beville drew his purse 
from his girdle, and shook it before the preacher, thus confessing 
that he had lost.’ —p. 87. 


The book can hardly be said to have a regular story, it rather 
presents a series of pictures colored after those times—the lady 
who attracted de Mergy’s admiration, was the countess de 
Turgis, who was then attended by a certain Comminges, not 
because she liked him, but because he challenged and killed 
every one who interfered with him. She looks favourably on 
Mergy, and Comminges half insults him, An amateur of duels 
perceives the occurrence and addresses the provincial— 
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« «« My dear friend,” said the Baron, “‘ you are quite new here, and 
perhaps, do not know how to conduct yourself ?” 

* Mergy looked at him with an air of astonishment. 

' € Your brother is occupied and cannot advise you; if you will 
permit me, I will supply his place.” 

*<** 7 am not aware, sir, of what—” 

««* You have been deeply injured—you seem pensive, and I do not 
doubt that you are considering how to revenge yourself.” 

« « Revenge myself ? On whom ?” asked Mergy, blushing up to his 
eyes. 

« « Did not little Comminges brush rudely past you, just now ? All 
the court saw the circumstance, and will expect you to take it to 
heart.’ 

«<« But,” said Mergy, “ina crowded apartment it is not strange 
that some one should involuntarily have pushed against me.” 

““M. de Mergy, I have not the honour to be intimately ac- 
yuainted with you—your brother is my friend, and he can tell you 
that I practise, as much as possible, the divine precept of the forgive- 
ness of injuries. I do not wish to force you into a quarrel, but at the 
same time I think it my duty to tell you, that Comminges did not 
push you accidentally. He did it because he wished to affront you, and 
even if he had not touched you, he insulted you ; because in picking 
up the countess of Turgis’s glove, he usurped a right that belonged to 
you. The glove was at your feet ; ergo, you only had the right to pick 
it up and present it. Besides, turn and you will see Comminges at 
the other end of the gallery pointing at you, and ridiculing you.’ 

-*Mergy turned and saw Comminges surrounded by five or six 
young men, to whom he related, laughing, some circumstance which 
excited their curiosity. Nothing proved that he was the subject that 
occupied them: but, on the insinuation of his charitable adviser, 
Mergy felt a violent anger awaken in his heart.— I will seek him 
after the hunt,” said he, “ I will shew him’”— 

«« O do not put off so good a resolution—besides you will offend 
God less in calling out your adversary in the first heat of injury, than 
after having given time for reflection. In a moment of transport it is 
but a venial offence—you appoint a meeting—and you keep it in order 
to avoid the still greater sin of breaking your word. Oh! I forgot I 
was speaking to a Protestant. At all events arrange a meeting imme- 
diately—I will bring him to you directly.” 

« «€ T hope he will not refuse to excuse himself.” 

« «« My good friend, undeceive yourself ; Comminges never said in 
his life, I was in the wrong. But he is a brave man, and will give you 
every satisfaction.’ ”"—p. 125. 


After a little more discourse, the Baron de Vaudreuil brings 
up the practised duellist. Comminges, hat in hand, bowed 
with a very impertinent air, saying, in a soft tone of voice, “‘ You 
wish to speak to me, Sir?” 4 


‘Anger made the blood suffuse Mergy’s face, and he instantly 
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replied, in a firmer voice than he could have hoped, “ You behaved 
impertinently to me—I desire satisfaction.” 

‘ Vaudreuil nodded approbation. Comminges drew himself up, put 
his hand on his hip—the received mode then of such cases—saying 
very gravely: “‘ You are the challenger, sir; I, as challenged, have 
the choice of arms.” 

««* Name those you select !" 

* Comminges reflected a moment :—‘‘ The estoc,”’* he said, “ is a 
good arm, but its wounds disfigure—and at our age,” continued he, 
smiling, ‘‘ one does not care to shew one’s mistress a great scar in the 
face. The rapier makes a little hole—but it suffices (and he smiled 
again); I choose the rapier and the poignard.” 

« «* Extremely well,” said Mergy, and he was going away. 

«* One moment,” cried Vaudreuil—*‘ you forgot to name the place 
for meeting.” 

«© The Pré-aux-Cleres,” said Comminges, “is the usual place-at 
eourt ; and if this gentleman has not a predilection for some otber 
place—— ?” 

*«« At the Pré-aux-Cleres, then, be it.” 

** As to the hour—I cannot rise before eight—for reasons of my 
own—you understand me—I shall not sleep at home to night—so I 
cannot be at the Pré before nine o'clock.” 

*** At nine o'clock, then.’ ”’—p. 129. 

Comminges is killed in the duel—Mergy wounded and forced 
to hide himself—the beautiful countess has compassion on her 
brave cavalier. 

The description of the twenty-fourth of August is finely 
executed—but dreadful. Mergy is saved by his Catholic mis- 
tress, and takes refuge at Rochelle, La None, a famous 
Huguenot, had several times been taken prisoner and spared by 
the king—he sends him to Rochelle to induce its inhabitants to 
submit—a task La None consents to undertake, upon condition 
that the king will exact nothing of him contrary to his honour. 
La None is received with suspicion by the Mayor of Rochelle— 
to gain his confidence he put himself at the head of the 
Calvinists—then the king accused him of perjury to him. The 
Catholics exclaimed against him for having deceived the king ; 
the Protestants for betraying them, In this position, La None, 
full of — exposed himself each day to certain death. The 
picture. of this man is the best part of the book, We must 
extract it. 


‘ On returning from a successful sally, charged with prisoners, La 
None had great difficulty in saving them from being massacred—to 
the great rage of the populace. Having effected this, La None, accom- 
panied by some gentlemen only, alighted before the Hétel-de-Ville. 


* A great two-edged sword, 
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The Mayor met him at the door, followed by several citizens, and an 
old Protestant Clergyman named La Place. 

««« Well, brave None,” said the Mayor, holding out his hand to 
him, ‘‘ you have shewn these assassins that all our brave men were 
not killed with the Admiral.” 

*«* We have been tolerably successful, sir,” replied La None, 
modestly. ‘“‘ Only five of our number slain, and very few wounded.” 

««« Twice you led the sally, M. de la None,” answered the other— 
** We were sure of success before-hand.” 

*** And what could La None achieve, without the aid of God ?” 
exclaimed the old minister, angrily. “It isGod who fought for us to- 
day ; he has listened to our prayers.” 

*** God gives and takes away victory at his pleasure,” said La 
None, ina calm voice, “‘ and him only ought we to thank for our suc- 
cesses.” Then, turning to the Mayor—‘‘ Well, sir, has the council 
deliberated on the new propositions of his Majesty ?"’ 

«« Yes,” replied the Mayor, “ we have just sent back the herald 
with our entreaty that he should spare himself the trouble of again 
summoning us. Henceforth we reply only with our guns.” 

***« You ought to have hanged the herald,” observed the minister, 
*< for is it not written” . 

* La None sighed, raising his eyes to heaven without replying. 

*« What ! yield!” pursued the Mayor: “ yield ! while yet our walls 
stand—when the enemy dares not even approach them, while each 
day we brave them in their very trenches. Believe me, M. de la 
None, if there were no soldiers in Rochelle, the very women only 
would suffice to repulse the assassins of Paris.” 

«« Sir; when one is the strongest one ought to speak with modes 
ration of one’s enemies ; and when one is the weakest °—— 

*** And who tells you that we are weak?” interrupted La Place— 
** Does not God fight for us ? And was not Gideon with three hundred 
Israelites stronger than all the army of Midian ?” 

*«* You know better than any one else, sir, how ill we are provi- 
sioned, Our powder is scarce—I have been obliged to forbid the 
gunners to fire from any distance.” 

*** Montgomery will send us some from England,” said the 
Mayor. 

« « Fire from Heaven will fall on the Papists,”’ said the Minister. 

*« « Bread becomes dearer every day, Mr. Mayor.” 

««Qne of these days the English fleet will arrive, and our town 
be abundantly supplied.” 

« «€ God will rain manna, if necessary,” cried La Place, impetuously. 

««* As to the succours of which you speak,” said La None, “ ifa 
south wind should happen to prevail for several days they cannot enter 
our port.—Besides they may be taken.” 

«« We shall have a north wind ! such | predict, Man of little faith,” 
said the minister, ‘‘ thou hast lost thy right arm and thy courage with 





t. 
‘La None appeared resolved not to reply to him, He continued, 
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addressing the Mayor, ‘“‘ When we lose a man it costs tis more than ten 
do to ourenemy. I fear that if the Cathelics press the siege with 
vigor, we shall be obliged to accept much harder conditions than those 
which you now reject with such contempt. ' If, as I hope, the king is 
satisfied with the recognition of his authority in this town, without 
exacting inadmissible sacrifices, | think we ought to open our gates 
to him—for he is our master after all.” 

* «We have no master, except Christ! A‘blasphemer alone could 

give the name of master, to that ferocious Achab—Charles, who drinks 
he blood of the prophets!" The minister’s fury redoubled at sight 
ef the imperturbability of La None. 

* « For my own part,” said the Mayor, “‘ I remember well that the 
last time that the admiral passed through our town, he told us that 
the king had given his word that his Protestant and Catholic subjects 
should be treated alike. Six months after, the king, who had thus past 
his word, caused him to be assassinated. If we open our gates the 
day of St. Bartholomew will be reacted within them.” 

*« The king was deceived by the Guises. He repents and would 
ransom the blood that has been shed. If you irritate the Catholics by 
your obstinacy, in not treating—all the forces of the kingdom will 
come upon you—and the reformed religion will lose its only refuge. 
Peace! peace is the word—believe me, sir.” 

« «* Coward,” cried the minister, ‘‘ thou desirest peace because tliou 
fearest for thy life.” 

«« Oh! M. La Place,” said the Mayor. “ul 
* £« In short,” said La None, “ my last word is—that if the king 
agrees not to put a garrison into Rochelle—and permits us the free 
exercise of our religion—we ought to deliver up our keys and assure 
him of our submission.” 

« « Thou art a traitor,” cried La Place, “ the tyrant’s hireling !” - 

** Good God! what are you saying, M. La Place,” repeated the 
Mayor. 

* La None smiled scornfully, saying: ‘‘ you perceive, Mr. Mayor, 
that we live in strange times—warriors talk of peace—and ministers 
preach war.—My dear Sir,” continued he, at length addressing 
La Place, ‘it is, I think, your dinner time, and your wife is of course 
waiting for you at home.” 

‘ These words redoubled the anger of the minister. He could think 
of no abuse sufficiently bitter—and as a blow renders a reasonable 
answer unnecessary, he struck the cheek of the old commander.’ 

* « God’s day! what are you about ?” cried the Mayor—“ are you 
mad to strike M. de la None, the best citizen and the bravest soldier of 
Rochelle !”” . : 


The principal character in the book is the hero’s brother, 
captain George de Mergy, the Catholic convert. He is indeed 
what the French call un franc Athée—he has-‘reasoned himself 
into unbelief—neither his imagination nor his heart, though that 
is good, whisper to him concerning the mysteries of eternity. 
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—He is physically and morally courageous—ready to meet 
danger—never flinching from it when in its very grasp. In 
contrast with him is another character, Beville. Courageous 
because that is a gentlemanly quality—an infidel because that 
is the fashion. Infinitely less susceptible to the feelings of 
others than Mergy, much more so with regard to his own—both 
these men are dangerously wounded in battle—are carried to a 
convent hospital— 


‘There captain George lay on a mattress reddened by his own 
blood and with that of his miserable predecessors on that bed of pain. 
A whisp of straw served him for a pillow—his cuirass had been 
removed—his shirt and waistcoat torn off—he was naked to the middle 
—but his right arm was still encased by his armour and his iron 
gauntlet. A soldier staunched the blood that flowed from his wounds 
—his brother was too overwhelmed by grief to afford-him any effica- 
cious aid. The captain was calm, and even endeavoured to moderate 
Mergy’s transports of grief. Another mattress was placed at the 
distance of two feet off, upon which poor Beville lay in an. equally 
wretched condition. His countenance did not wear the tranquil 
expression that was painted on the captain’s—now and then he 
breathed forth a stifled groan—and turned his eyes on his neighbour, 
as if to seek from him a little of his courage or resignation.’— 
p. 369. 


Arourmd the bed of the wounded captain, the Catholic and 
Protestant clergy enter into clamorous debate. He refuses to 
listen to either :— 


* « Sir,” said La None, to the dying man, “ trust to an old soldier 
-~the exhortations of a man vowed to God may soothe a soldier’s last 
moments—do not listen to the dictates of a wicked vanity, lose not 
your soul for the sake of a bravado.” : 

* «T do not now,” said the captain, “ think of death for the first 
time. I do not need any one to exhort me to prepare for it—I never 
loved bravado—but now less than ever am-I in the humour to 
listen to—” 

‘The minister shrugged his shoulders—La None sighed—hboth 
retired slowly, with downcast eyes. ‘‘ Comrade,” said Dietrich, “ you 
must be suffering devilishly to speak as you do?” 

* «* Yes, captain, J am suffering like the devil.” 

*** Then I trust God will not be offended by your words, which 
strongly resemble blasphemies. But with a gun-shot wound through 
the body, Morbleu! one may swear a little to console oneself.” 

‘George smiled and drank again—‘‘ Your good health, captain, 
you are the best nurse for a wounded soldier.” 

*He held out his hand to him—captain Dietrich pressed it with 
some emotion. ‘‘ George, my friend,” said Beville, in a_ lamentable 
voice, ‘‘ Say but a few words to me—we are about to die! it is a ter 
rific hour! And do you think now as you did when you converted me 
to Atheism |” 
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« “« Without doubt—courage ! in a few moments our sufferings will 
be over.” 

« « But this monk speaks of fire—of devils—of—the devil knows 
what—but all this is very discomforting.” 

« « Ridiculous !” 

« « But—if it should be true—dear George=it were dreadful if it is 
so—to all eternity. —” 

—* “ Coward !” 

* «* Coward ?—Yes, that is easily said—but one may be a coward at 

the prospect of eternal suffering.” 
. © Well then—confess yourself.” 
«Tell me, I beseech you-—are you quite sure that there is no 
99 
we “ Pshaw !” 

*.«* No reply—are you sure—swear to me that there is no hell—” 

‘ « Lam sure of nothing—if there be a devil, we shall see whether 
he be black.” 

* « How—thou art not sure ?” 

—* “* Confess, I say—” 

—‘ “ But you will turn me to ridicule.” 

* The captain could not restrain a smile—but he added in a serious 
tone, ‘In thy place I should confess myself, that is the safest way— 
confessed and oiled, one is ready for the worst—” 

€ « Well, I will do the same—do you confess first —” 

* «© 7? on no account.” 

* «By my faith you may do as you please, but I will die a good 
Catholic. Come father, hear my confiteor, and prompt me, for I have 
forgotten the way.” ,; 

‘While he confessed himself, George.drank another draught. of 
wine, then he laid his head on his hard pillow and closed his eyes. He 
was tranquil for nearly a quarter of an hour; then he compressed his 
lips and groaned heavily through pain, His brother thinking that he 
was about to expire, uttered a cry as he raised his head—the captain 
opened his eyes, “‘ I entreat thee, Bernard, calm thyself.” 

‘ Again he closed his eyes, then again — them he said te 
Mergy with a gentle smile, ‘‘ Madame de Turgis charged me to tell 
thee that she loved thee constantly.” . - 

‘ These were his last words. . He died & quarter of an hour after- 
wards, without any appearance of great suffering. Some minutes 
afterwards, Beville expired in the arms of the monk.”’—p, 378... . 


In this: bold and characteristic manner M. Merimée sketches 
the reality of things—probably believing that truth carries with 
it its own moral, and that the best lesson a novelist can ‘give is 
that of toleration ; nor can that lesson be injurious, while the 
truth-is impartial and the book mirrors the world, where the 
irreligious feel sorely the want of future hope, and the wicked 
are, in spite of prosperity, unhappy, through the distrust and 
lonely void which renders their hearts a desert. 
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Art. XVII.—The First Book of Euclid’s Elements. With Alterations 
and Familiar Notes. Being an atiempt to get rid of Axioms alto- 
gether ; and to establish the Theory of Parallel Lines, without the 
introduction of any principle not common to other parts of the 
Elements, By a Member of the University of Cambridge. Third 
Edition. London. R.Heward. 1830. 


mpuis is an attempt to carry radicalism into Geometry; 

always meaning by radicalism, the application of sound 
reason to tracing consequences to their roots. To those who 
do not happen to be familiar with the facts, it may be useful to 
be told, that after all the boast of geometricians of possessing 
an exact science, their science has really been founded on taking 
for granted a number of propositions under the title of Axioms, 
some of which were only specimens of slovenly acquiescence in 
assertion where demonstration might easily have been had, but 
others were in reality the begging of questions which had quite ag 
much need of demonstration, as the generality of those to which 
demonstration was applied, In this condition of the science it 
may be matter of surprise, that no interested supporter of things 
as they ought not to be, ever bethought himself of appealing to 
the state of geometry, as evidence of the impossibility of apply- 
ing rigid demonstration to any thing, and the necessity there is 
in all human affairs for resting on some assumption or other, 
which mankind must be taught to believe without-proof. 

The ready defence will be, that the points taken for granted, 
were what every body knew to be true. - The reply to which is, 
that in the first place, if they were ever so true, no ‘good reason 
can be given why a thing should not be demonstrated if it’can 
and in the next, that the points taken for granted, or cogs | 
them, were not such as every body knew to be true, with any 
thing like that precision of knowledge, which it is the gbject of 
science to effect. : : 

A common carpenter has a certain sort of knowledge, that if 
he draws a triangle with two of its sides equal,. the two angles 
or corners opposite to these sides will be found equal also; and 
nobody has any intention of setting up an assertion that 
the earpenter is wrong. Why then does. the geometrician 
disturb himself with searching for what he calls a demon; 
stration? .and why does not he write down the fact, and 
give the carpenter as his authority? First, because the car- 
penter’s observation amounts, at best, to a proof of nothing but 
that in a certain number of instances he found the proposition 
hold good ; but if the geometricjan can detect the reason, why 
the proposition must hold good not only in all the mstances 
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which the carpenter did try, but in all that he did not try be- 
sides, he has manifestly gained a march upon his rival, and in 
the space of a few minutes done something vastly more complete, 
convincing, and satisfactory, than all that has been established 
on the subject by the rule of thumb, in the process of the car- 
enter’s whole life, and the lives of all possible carpenters to 
t. Secondly, because, though there may or may not, be much 
opening for mistake in this particular observation, yet if a col- 
lection of observations of the same description were written 
down in a book and entitled a treatise on geometry, it is highly 
probable, or more properly quite certain, that in some or other 
of them there would be a powerful admixture of error, through 
the want of a comprehensive view of all the circumstances 
affecting the result. Thirdly, because the same application of 
reason which enables the geometer to give the general and uni- 
versal solution of this particular proposition, will enable him to 
advance rapidly to the discovery and demonstration of many 
ac ee sare which all the carpenters in the world would never 
ave dreamt of, and which it would have been utterly in vain to 
expect that men should ever discover by a merely tentative 
ess. And lastly, because the very exercise and practice of 
all this, in addition to what may turn out to be the practical 
value of the discoveries that result, is of high utility from 
its tendency to throw light on the processes of reasoning, and 
the conduct of sound argument in general. 

The question, therefore, of whether a geometer has well or ill 
done his work, will rest to a considerable extent upon determining, 
how far he has succeeded in taking his propositions out of their 
ptimitive state of assertions found to accord with a limited 
number of experiments, and placing them in the condition of 
truths which can be shown to be necessarily applicable to all 
possible experiments. And this last operation, is what is 
meant by demonstration. 

The attempt to get rid of Axioms, is laudable, if successful ; 
but like other rebellions, it must be justified by success. No 
good ever yet came of axioms. Legitimacy is an axiom; perse- 
cution is an axiom. The proposition must be such as was 
never started on this earth, if it cannot be established by the 
intervention of an axiom. 

The modes in which the present attempt has been conducted, 
may (with the exception of the complicated question on Parallel 
Lines) be briefly described. 

Instead of calling on mankind to declare, that they always 
knew that ‘ things equal to the same were equal to one 
another,’ and moreover that ‘magnitudes which g¢oincide 
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with one another are equal to one another,’—they are in- 
vited to consider, whether the circumstance that the bounda- 
ries would coincide if they could be applied to one another 
without bar of corporeal substance, or at all events might be 
made capable of doing so by merely a different arrangement of 

arts,—is not in reality, as respects the objects of geometry, 
the definition of —. But if so, this measure of equality is 
as applicable to three magnitudes at once, as to two; for it is 
only an act of the imagination in any. If this be true, it 
removes the First and Eighth Axioms of Euclid at once. 
It converts the Eighth into a Definition, and the First into a 
Theorem ; and all the intermediate ones, resolve themselves into 
Corollaries to the First. 

That ‘the whole is greater than its part,’ is omitted as 

only an identical proposition, that ‘ the greatest is greatest.’ 

hat ‘ two straight lines cannot inclose a space,’ is taken, 
as Euclid really makes it, for the Definition of straight lines. 
This may be right or wrong; but it is nothing new, for it 
has been Euclid’s for two thousand years. It has been ob- 
jected to such a definition, that it is ‘ only negative.’ Is the 
definition that ‘a straight line is the shortest between its ex- 
treme points,’ at all less ‘ negative?’ But the question is not 
whether any definition is negative, but whether it is good; or 
in other words, whether it obviously distinguishes the thing in 
— from all other things, and is easily applicable to the 

etermination of consequences. 

That ‘all right angles are equal to one another,’ is made the 
subject of a demonstration. 

There remains then only the question of Parallel Lines; a 
subject on which so much has been written, and with so litile 
result, as to make it an act of some danger to advance an opinion 
upon the point. The objection to the existing state of things 
is, that the Axiom assumed by Euclid, is one which needs de- 
monstration, in at least as great a degree, for example, as the 

roposition before alluded to, of the equality of the angles at the 

ase of an isosceles triangle. As in that, it is easy to bring 
evidence that every man = has tried the experiment has found 
the rule to answer. But, as in that case also, there is still the 
query, why. There appears no prima facie reason, why the one 
proposition should not be as capable of a general demonstration 
as the other; and if the fact should be, that one of them is not 
capable of such demonstration, this fact alone would be matter 
of considerable curiosity, to those who have contracted a taste 
for such inquiries. 

The mode in which the -solution is sought, is by endea- 

VOL. xi11.— Westminster Review. 24 
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vouring to demonstrate that if at the extremities of any straight 
line, two perpendiculars are drawn of equal length and towards 
the same direction (as may be familiarly represented . by 
three sides of a sheet of paper, or any object of similar 
form), the straight line joining the other ends of these perpen- 
diculars shall make right angles. And the way in which this 
conclusion is pursued, is by trying to demonstrate, first, that if 
the angles at the base or first side are equal, and greater than 
right angles, the others must be less ; and secondly, that if the 
angles at the base are less, the others must be greater. 

The demonstration offered of the first of these propositions, is 
by placing side by side a number of quadrilateral figures equal 
in all respects to the first, and showing that if their bases are 
produced, they ‘must successively cut off greater and greater 
portions of the side of the: first or original figure ; and conse- 
quently, if the number of quadrilateral figures is increased, a 
time must come when the prolongation of the base of some or 
other of them, will meet the series of lines formed by the sides 
of the quadrilateral figures which are opposite to their bases, 
And as it has been previously established that the side opposite 
to the base must in each of the quadrilateral figures be parallel 
to its base, and the angles adjacent to such side be equal to one 
another—it follows that these angles cannot be right angles, but 
must be less. The principle appealed to is the same that was 
produced by M. Legendre in the 7th edition of the Elements de 
Géométrie, and withdrawn in consequence of the imperfection of 
the process by which the remaining step (which, in M. Legen- 
dre’s case, was that the three angles of a triangle cannot be 
less than two right angles) was attempted to be established. 

' The procedure for the demonstration of this second part, is by 
establishing, that if two equal straight lines terminated in the 
same point, make an angle less than the sum of two right angles, 
and this be bisected by a straight line of unlimited length which 
will for distinction be called the axis; and at the outward ex- 
tremity of each of the two equal straight lines be added another 
straight line equal to the first, and making with it an angle equal 
to the first-mentioned angle and on the same side of the line,— 
and so on, lines be added continually ; and if the extremities of 
every two equal straight lines that were added at the same 
time, be joined by a straight line or chord; each of these chords 
shall make the angles at the two cusps or corners, where it meets 
the equal straight lines, equal to one another; and (so long as 
none of the equal straight lines meets the axis) the several chords 
shall in succession make greater and greater angles at the cusp, 
each than the préceding. And the way in which this is proved, 
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is by drawing straight lines from the end of one chord to the 
end of the next; which shows, almost by inspection, the suc- 
cessive increase of magnitude of the angles at the cusps. A 
Scholium is added to warn the reader, against supposing that 
the proof that: the angle will continually increase, is any proof 
that it will attain to a given specified magnitude; a snare 
into which many of the searchers after a theory of Parallel Lines 
have notoriously fallen. 

The next object of proof, is that if in a series of straight 
lines like the last, the angle at the cusp ever becomes equal 
to, or greater than, half the angle made by the two first of 
the equal straight lines, the angular points must lie in the 
circumference of a circle, whose centre is in the axis, in the part 
of it which is cut off by the chord; and the series, being 
continued, must at length meet the axis. And this is done by 
drawing a line from the angular point of the cusp, so as to 
make with the last of the equal straight lines that was added, 
an angle equal to half the angle above described ; and showing 
that the point in which this line cuts the axis, must be equi- 
distant from all the angular points. 

The next step is, that in a series of straight lines as before, if 
a straight line of unlimited length both ways, be moved along 
the axis, keeping ever at right angles to it, such straight line 
cannot quit or cease to meet the series, without the series having 
previously met the axis. And this is supported by showing, 
that when this straight line arrives at any of the cusps, there 
must always be another pair of straight lines ready for it to pass 
over, unless in the event of these straight lines having ceased 
to make an angle with the chord on the side which is towards 
the axis ; and that before this can take place, the angle at the 
cusp must have been of that magnitude, which has been shown 
to insure the series meeting the axis. 

: These preparatory propositions are followed by the decisive 
one, that in a quadrilateral figure as before described, if the 
angles at the base are less than right angles, the others are 
greater. And this is shown by placing a number of the figures 
in question side by side, prolonging a side of one of the central 
ones for an axis,and supposing a straight line of unlimited length 
to move from the vertex along the axis at right angles to it, till 
it has passed the extremity of the side of the quadrilateral 
figure which was prolonged to make the axis. If after this 
it is further moved forward, it must do one of three things ; 
it must either fall in with some of the angular points of the 
series formed by the bases of the quadrilateral Agures, and 
make an angle at the cusp dss than one of 7 angles 
L2 
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at those bases; or it must make an angle greater than this; or 
it must never fall in with any of the angular points at all, which 
can only be in consequence of the series having met the axis. 
In the first case, it is plain that the angles opposite to the bases 
are not right angles ; for if so, there would be two straight lines 

rpendicular to a third straight line, and which yet meet. Still 
foes could the lines in question meet if the angles were /ess than 
right angles ; therefore they must be greater. In the second. 
case, it has been shown that the series being continued must 
meet the axis ; and consequently the sides opposite to the bases 
must form an interior polygon, and meet the axis also. From 
which it is clear that the angles cannot be right angles, for then 
the sides would be in one straight line, and two straight lines 
would inclose a space; and still less could the meeting be 
effected if the angles were less than right angles; therefore 
they are greater. And the same inferences hold good in the 
third case; in consequence of its having been proved that in 
this case also the exterior series must have met the axis. Ina 
note it is attempted to show, that this third case might be dis- 
pensed with, by proving that there must be made at least one 
pair of cusps after the moving line has passed beyond the 
extremity of the side of the quadrilateral figure which was pro- 
longed to make the axis, without the possibility of this being 
prevented by the series meeting the axis. 

If all this can be established, it is an easy inference that if the 
angles at the base of the quadrilateral figure are right angles, 
the angles opposite to the base must be so also. From which 
it readily follows, that the side opposite to the base is equal to 
the base. That the angles of any right-angled triangle are 
equal to two right angles, may be proved by completing the 
quadrilateral figure And by drawing a ae to a side 
that lies between two acute angles, from the angular point oppo- 
site, any triangle may be divided into two right-angled triangles; 
from which it may be inferred that the three angles of any 
triangle are equal to two right angles. After this, the proposi- 
tion conveyed in what is commonly called the 12th Axiom, may 
be proved in the case where one of the angles is a right angle, 
by taking a point in the line which makes an acute angle with 
the line that intersects the two others, drawing a perpendicular 
from this point to the intersecting line, and then constructing 
ranks of quadrilateral figures which from the previous data 
it is easy to prove rectangular and equal in all respects, and 
showing that the line from a age in which the perpendi- 
cular was drawn, must coincide with the diagonals of a 
succession of these rectangular figures, and consequently must 
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at length meet the other line. And when this is proved in the 
case where one of the angles is a right angle, it is easy to prove 
the same in the case where neither is a right angle. 

If this should happen to be true, it appears to be no reason- 
able objection to say that it is long. If it can be shortened, 
till it is as short as the First Proposition of the First Book, it 
will be well; but if it cannot, it is not a reasonable objection to 
say that it is long. It would be interesting to know, of any 
individual geometer, at what precise point he would recommend 
the introduction of bad reasoning for the sake of brevity. 
There are, on the common calculation, forty-seven mortal Pro- 
positions, before arriving at the demonstration of the square of 
the ag epee Why should not two-thirds of these be cut 
down, by an effort of our royalists in Geometry ? 





Art. XVIII.—Considérations Politiques sur le temps présent. Paris. 
1830. 


PPPHERE is a prodigious difference between the day before a 
great victory, and the day after. And manifold are the 
occupations, the interests, the engagements, which start into 
existence in the first moments of the felicitous decision. Some 
collect the facts, some crown the victors, some honour the lost, 
some assist the disabled ; or more strictly they do all-and each 
of these at once, to the greatest extent which the nature of 
things admits. Among all these employments, there is one 
more, which is not incompatible with any of the rest; and that 
is, to endeavour to extend the influence of the results,—an 
occupation peculiarly acceptable to those, who though removed 
from any direct operation on the scene of action, have 
laboured for months and years, in the department that was 
open to them, to clear some roads for possible advances, to pro- 
vide some checks for possible efforts of the adversary, and in 
their remote sphere to organize or to forward some branch and 
ortion of the general aim, All men cannot be every where ; 
if somebody is to be nearest, somebody must be further off; 
but it is a Heol thing to have ridden private gentleman on the 
right and the victorious side, though the service went no 
further than cheering on certain individuals to throw their caps 
up for the good old cause, or helping to have a wounded 
drum-boy laid snugly in a captain’s quarter. 
It is ig The Stuarts are beaten over again. Our fore- 
fathers are in the right in August; though they were in the 
wrongin June. The rubbish that we like fools and milksops had 
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allowed to be heaped upon their graves, has all been shovelled 
away by the sapeurs of the National Guard of Paris. It will be 
long before we are told again in the House of Commons, 
that it would be absurd for Englishmen to think of resisting 
tyranny, ‘ in the existing state of the continent.’ The horn- 
blowers of arbitrary power in England, have bethought them- 
selves of asking, what the French people have got by. their 
revolution. This is what we have got by it; and the French 
people are probably as well acquainted with their own side of 
the account. 

And what have the French people got; and what is each 
individual’s share? Ask what each Englishman would have 

ot, if the sovereign and form of government supported by the 
ritish people had been removed by foreign arms, and sup- 
planted by a race whom every village in England had sacrificed 
twenty of its children to keep out; and if this worst of suffer- 
ings and deepest of misfortunes, had by one heroic effort of the 
metropolis been cast off, and the intrusive usurpers sent to eat 
their discreditable bread in foreign lands. Inquire accurately, 
what portion of satisfaction would have been the particular rever- 
sion of each individual Englishman, if, in about the time that 
a birthday ox takes in roasting, his country had risen from 
being an object of commiseration to the benevolent and of scorn 
to the haughty, to set itselfat the head ofall previously ex- 
isting combinations of human kind, and stand forth a lode-star 
and a guide, with brightness that history cannot parallel nor 
imagination surpass. Fancy a man yesterday nothing, to-day 
every thing. Calculate the difference between bearing about an 
iron in the soul, and walking in the consciousness of bein 
oo and pressed upon by the gratitude of human kind: 
xhaust all images of such as have Jain down in sérrow and 
risen in joy; and then tell the English absolutist, what each 
individual Frenchman has gained by his Revolution. La belle 
France! whose men were so gallant, and whose women were so 
beautiful ; and that had suffered so much in the cause of all 
mankind! If there be gratitude to heaven for raising up some 
one to be a light and a guide to Europe, there shall 
yet a subsidiary thanksgiving, that this people should have 
been hers. 

But this is diverging; but who can help it? The proposal 
was, to forward the results. And what are the results? In 
England, these. That fifty years of the labour of bad governors 
to bury and depress the principles of our own Revolution, have 
been swept away at a blow; and we, the friends of that Revolu- 
tion and of all revolutions that the defence of civil liberty makes 
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necessary, are uppermost. Heaven forbid an atom of the 
honour should be taken from those to whom honour is due, 
As far as Englishmen were concerned (saving always the exer- 
tions.of some half score of our countrymen who fought at Paris) 
it was pretty nearly an act of God. But here we are. The 
men who have overwhelmed us with debt to pay for helping 
despotism in all corners of the earth,—who charged us with the 
American and French wars, and then told us to look at the con- 
tinent, and see what chance there was of resisting tyranny at 
home,—the men who made peace only to give us the Corn 
Laws and the Six Acts, and bestowed on us the last twigs of 
that birch within twenty-four hours of the deliverance of Paris, 
+~the men who made the Manchester massacres (military light 
has been thrown upon Manchester massacres since then; there 
will be no more ;)—all these are just now rolling in the gulph, 
like their prototypes of poetry. They are in the condition of 
the wolf that is taken in a pitfall; who, say the naturalists, is 
so alarmed, that he may be gone in upon and muzzled, without 
offering to resist. They know their strength; and we know 
ours. Nine tenths of the British people are at this moment 
united in one strong bond of attachment and zeal for the 
recovered principles of their forefathers, and anxious to prove 
that they are not unworthy to weave a portion of the same web. 
They have only to show themselves and to come forward, in all 
those constitutional ways with which they happily are provided ; 
and their adversaries will surely take advice—will act like 
sensible men, and lie down quietly when they are down,—and 
gave a great mass of trouble to themselves and every body. 
Let them bethink themselves of their own argument,—a Daniel 
come to judgment !—If the people of England had no physical 
chance for resistance then, what ultimate chance would there be 
for the refusal of its just claims xow? But they will be wiser; 
they will know better than to run needlessly into harm’s way. 
There will always, under the very best state of things, be a 
modicum of scraps and cheese-parings for Tory man to live by; 
and they will be contented with what heaven sends them, with- 
out attempting to increase it by paying the double of its 
worth. 

This then is the first result to England ;—that her people, 
like the French, have risen ina week, from the state of ee 
in which they were placed by the unfortunate successes of the 
Tory arms. They ate no longer the sub jacti, the thralls of the 
sword and of the bow, of the Holy Alliance, nor of the English 
branch of it. They have walked forth, by the blessing of 
Providence and many strange combined interferences, into @ 
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state of light and liberty, to which there is nothing comparable 
in their history, except the change produced by the accession 
of the other William. What our forefathers were then, we are 
now. There is no use in being diffuse, in carrying on the 
parallel. 

In this new state of things, the manifest duty and interest of 
the British people, is to begin, support, and promote ev 
measure, at home and abroad, by which the stamp of final ill 
success and defeat may most effectually and prominently be put 
upon the measures of their enemies. It is to do every thing, 
which may help to undo what the others did. To think of stay- 
ing their hand, because the things to be undone were the deeds 
of British misgoverners and British bad ministers, would be as 
absurd as to have carried on the war with Holland after the 
disappearance of James the 2nd. It is true that the war 
had. been carried on with English treasure and with English 
blood ; but it is precisely because it had been so carried on and 
in the teeth of the interests of the English people, that war, if 
there is to be war, must be on the other side when things have 
changed. The Jacobites, no doubt, looked back with poignant 
regret to the times when Englishmen cut the throats of Dutch 
republicans, and Dutch republicans cut theirs, for the special 
end and purpose of maintaining a Holy-Alliance pressure upon 
the liberties of both ;—but it would have been a most strange 
result, if Englishmen, after their liberation from the Holy 
Alliance influence, had allowed themselves to be misled by 
appeals to the glories of Dutch wars, and the successes of 

oly-Alliance battles. If Englishmen loved military glory, 
there might be glory on the right side, as well as on the 
wrong; and it was not long before they had a Marlborough, 
whose glories were as ual as any that had preceded. It 
would have been a most vain and bootless process, that should 
have tried to stay the progress of events, by getting up dinners 
to anti-Dutch commanders; and those commanders themselves, 
would have been weaker men than they were ever taken for, if 
they had not the genius to put themselves at the head of the 
new movement, instead of harping upon the old. Russell in the 
Downs, was as mute as Wellington at Manchester; and where 
there was no use in grumbling, those were wisest who said 
least. We are all content, from the throne downwards; with 
exceptions in about the same proportion, as the white black- 
birds and prodigious gooseberries in a country newspaper. The 
whole game is on our'side of the board, king, queen, and all; 
if the others can produce a bishop or a knight, it is as much 
as they can show. Every body is in great good humour with 
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every body ; there shall nobody be hurt, only the cause of the 
om a must go forward. If the king wants a yacht, or Her 

ajesty’s Grace would like a few acres of real lace,—a con- 
tented people is as well able to pay for them, as a sulky and 
discontented one. But we must have no Stuarts, here or any 
where. Nota sixpence nor a fathom of rope, to help to declare 
our own king a usurper, or to set up a Pretender any where in 
opposition to the people’s choice. Our own king, for these 
hundred and forty years, has been legitimate by virtue of his 
illegitimacy ; and three hundred thousand bayonets could be 
brought, if need were, to prove this to be good law. If any 
body is disposed to protest against the inference, will they have 
the Sawtehes to state with clearness, why a nation with the force 
in its own hands should not be competent to put down a tyrant, 
as well as to put down a thief? But, says the tyrant, I am put 
down by an appeal to force. And so is the thief; the community 
would be in a sad estate, if it might not resort to force, till the 
thief could be persuaded to sign the warrant. But, again, I 
make the law. Who told youso? You may make it the day 
before you are beaten, but certainly not the day after. Finally 
then, ? ought to make the law. But Quere, why? You think 
you ought; but what if other people think differently. You 
may haye got the true truth; but what if fifty others have got 
their true truth also, and that a different one. Is there any thing 
that you can do in such a case, but wait till the others are con- 
verted? And here the case must rest. Is there any body that 
does not see, that the thing called legitimacy is a paltry argu- 
ment in a circle,—fit only for the fool, who tried to climb into 
the: buttery on his own back ?—We are legitimate, because we 
make the law; and why are you to make the law? because we 
are legitimate. 

There would indeed be another way of putting the argument 
for legitimacy, which at first sight might seem to contain more of 
reason ; but then its friends will not put the question so, because 
they know how much the result would finally be against them. 
And that way would be, to state that such great and undeniable 
uses have been found in an absolutely unchangeable order of 
succession, as to swallow up all other reasons, and bind all 
living creatures to the support of the unvarying rule. But here 
the misfortune is, that facts and history are against them. No 
man is disposed to deny, that in countries where there is an 
absence of the organization for transferring the — execu~ 
tive power after certain limited periods (which is what makes a 
principal feature in the form of government known by the title 
of republican), there is great ant decided use in a fixed rule ;— 
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that is, in a rule so far fixed, as to be undeniably sufficient for 
regulating the succession under the ordinary circumstances 
of a number of individuals who would be all equally nappy 
to take it if they could. But the fact established by 
history is, that whenever the conduct of this highest executive 
is so bad, as to force the community to encounter all the suffer~ 
ing attendant on a forced ejection, it is right that the ejection 
should take place, and that it should extend beyond the actual 
holder, to all whose claim is but a prolongation of his own. If 
the holder is barred of succession by the act of the community, 
all who claim succession through him are barred also; if any 
body thinks the contrary, let him try the effect of barring the 
operation of a common fine, by claiming for the heir at law. 
The heir is heir to his father’s property if he keeps it ; but. not 
if the community has taken it away for punishment. A rule 
which should say that the succession might be barred for crime, 
but that-it could only be to turn it over to the heir,—would be 
nugatory and fit. for idiots ; no people have ever been so con- 
tracted in their cranial developements, as to think of submitting 
to it. The English notoriously set their mark upon the folly of 
it; and the French have not been behind to follow their example. 
It may-not have been entered in a particular book, or engrossed 
in a certain hand on the skins of a particular kind of beasts ;— 
but it has been written down good national law, in characters 
more legible than ink and more durable than parchment, for at 
least these hundred and forty years, to go back no further,— 
that a sovereign who is weak enough and wicked enough to 
oblige a people to take the trouble of ejecting him by force, has 
broken the line of succession for himself and all that claim to 
hold of him. . The necessity of the ejecting power, is simple. 
matter of history. Thirty millions in France are at this moment 
holding up their hands and declaring to its truth; and though 
an yas may abnegate their right to have any thing to 
say upon the matter, he cannot abnegate the historical fact that 
they hold up their hands and say so. That it is politic that the 
succession should be preserved in all but the extreme case, 
will never prove that it must be preserved in the extreme case 
too. It is very meet and right, that a man should walk the 
streets without being knocked down; but he must be knocked 
down, if he proceeds to cut his neighbours throats. The argu- 
ment is not transferable from the general rule to the exception ; 
and for this plain cause, that the reason which makes the rule, 
makes the exception too. Men in general must walk the streets 
in quietness, because it is necessary for the public good it should 
be so; but a man who tries to cut his neighbours throats, must 
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be brought to the ground like a mad dog, for the self-same reason, 
that it is necessary for the public good it should be so. And it 
makes very little difference whether a man proceeds to cut his 
neighbours throats simpliciter, or whether he says to them, 
‘ You must bottle up your words, your thoughts ; you must think 
as I think, and do as I do; or else here is a line of well-fed 
able-bodied gentlemen, who shall cut your throats for you in 
the newest method practised in the army.’ There will bea 
difference in the mode of acting in the two cases; a mad dog 
may be brought to the ground with a butcher’s cleaver, or any 
ether of the weapons of suburban war, and the other requires 
barricades and a more tedious process ; but the principle is the 
same. It is the simple right of self-defence, which men will 
neither be fooled out of nor frightened out of, that acts in the 
two cases alike. If it should be said that men have a mania, a 
pruritus, for ejecting sovereigns,—it might be asserted with as 
much show of truth, that they have a mania for having a leg 
cut off in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The process of ejection, 
in one case as in the other, is a troublesome process, an awful 
gene which men never undertake nor dream of undertaking, 

ut under the heavy pressure of keen necessity. The fallacy 
that says the contrary, is one that only shows itself in company, 
for want of looking for the cloven foot. 

The English people are on the side of the French Revolution, 
because they have the legitimacy of their own sovereign ‘to 
defend, and because they have no intention of seeing any body 
remove the sentries from the Horse Guards, and send for the 
king of Sardinia. Those who are of this opinion say Aye; 
those who are of the contrary opinion say No, and let us see 
how many they are. If an attempt should be made to decry 
the analogy between the Revolutions, it will only end in 
showing that the French was the better of the two. There was 
the very awkward circumstance about the English one, that it 
was undeniably brought about in part, by the help of certain 
regiments of Dutch Guards. If the French people had called 
in the Swiss instead of the king, their revolution would have 
been where ours was; and the Swiss regiments added to the 
Dutch, give the difference by which the French revolution was 
better than the English. 

It appears to be decided that there is to be no direct attempt 
on the part of the arbitrary sovereigns, to put down the con- 
tagion of English principles ; for English they may be called, 
by right of seniority, though there is no denying that their 
resuscitation in France has been attended with a splendour 
vastly surpassing any thing that took place in England. The 
English revolution was, as somebody has rightly observed, 
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useful, but not glorious. It was a tame affair, as far as related 
to external effect; but it had one great good quality, it was 
permanent. It may “— o be at some time gone beyond, and 
so may a mile-stone ; but like a mile-stone, it will not retrograde, 
but remain a mark by which future generations will calculate 
their progress. 

The further directions in which every person must feel anxious 
to attempt some calculation of the results, are in its effects on 
France, and on the rest of the continent of Europe. Is the 
revolution ended in France? Clearly not. It is where a man 
is, when he gets up in the morning and has his day’s work 
before him. ut there is a right way of doing this day’s work, 
and a wrong; and it is a great blessing to be in the way of 
starting fair for a gery | France has thrown off the foreign 
conquest ; for herself and England too. Men on the two sides 
of the Channel stand up free; and the Cossack spear can no 
longer be held out in terrorem, at Manchester, or at Paris. 
But Frenchmen have got one more great advantage ; they have 
the arms in their own hands, and the world may rest per- 
suaded, that they will not be induced to give them up. They 
will not be led away by the English journalists who prove, that 
the only way to be safe, is to subscribe for gunpowder for 
blowing out our own brains, with item for the keep of a man to 
light the same. They have got the power, and they will keep 
it; there is no doubt therefore that im the end, they will have 
every thing their own way. The only question is, whether they 
will go quietly about the operation, or not quietly. And here 
it by no means follows, that because men have arms in their 
hands, they must attempt to perform every thing by force of 
arms. Englishmen have weapons of no mean power, attached 
by nature to their brachial extremities ; and yet they forego the 
temptation of legislating through the medium of pugilistic 
combats, because they know there are other ways equally 
effectual, and which save a large amount of bloody noses in the 
process. What holds good of these weapons, would hold of more 
dangerous ones ; in fact the premium would only be the greater, 
on paying deferential awe to the inventions of voting and elec- 
tion. There is therefore no inherent reason, why a nation with 
arms in its hands, should not agree to settle its affairs by the 
innoxious processes of ballot and petition; the contrary as- 
sertion is only the old Tory jingle, about ‘an armed nation 
being governed like an army.’ What is to be desired, at 
least on this side the water, is, that if the French com- 
munity is not content, petitions may be seen pouring into 
the seat of government, of which one end shall be within the 
barriers, and the other at Lyons or Bordeaux, If these pro- 
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duce’ no effect, it might be time to think of further operations ; 
but ¢id/ then, the sikject seems to be premature. It is very 
well known that an English ministry cannot stand against shot 
of this kind; and it is hard to conceive, that in the existing 
state of things, a French one should have any armour that can 
turn it. No ministries are good for any thing, intrinsically ; 
there never was a good one, nor ever will be. They all do 
precisely what they cannot help; and provided there is but the 
impulsive force to drive, one is very little better than another. 
It would be sad waste of time, if the French people were to wait 
till they got a good ministry. These are among the things— 
and there are some—which are better understood in England. 
Nobody here waits for a good ministry ; the worst will do our 
business, if we can only make it. The French people will be to 
blame if they burn as much gunpowder as would scare a rookery, 
in the course of mrtg every thing which they can agree 
among themselves to wish for. There is no doubt that the 
rocess must go along way. Other nations, and Englishmen 
in particular, look to them for a practical declaration, that all 
the acts of a egy established by foreign force are non 
avenus and of no avail, except so far as the legitimate govern- 
ment shall see a fitness in confirming the existing state of 
things. There must not be a man of the ancient army, who 
does not find himself, to the extent of what human talent can 
devise, in the self-same rank and place that he would have 
occupied at this day, if he had never been ousted by the ap~ 

ointees of the foreigner. There must be nobody led to battle 
io men who carry the colours of the enemy in their pockets, 
and wait only for an opportunity of sacrificing their followers. 
There must be a huge extension of the right of suffrage, and 
a withdrawing of all pretended apprehensions that the repre- 
sented shall chuse a man too young or too old to guard 
their interests. All priests who will not sing the. salvum fac 
to any substantive the community may chuse to add to it, 
must be sent to teach French at English boarding-schools. 
That all these things and many more must be done in the end, 
no man will be found to doubt; but there is no occasion to man 
the whole by hurry, The recognitions are at this moment 
hardly clear of the shell ; and there is scarcely any of the changes 
that are to be, that would not have served the enemies of 
France and England for a splendid plea to hang a refusal of 
recognition on, if it had come a week too soon. It is clear. 
enough, that the intense feelings of a nation cannot be hushed 
into repose before the cold demonstrations of policy; but still, 
when it is proved that great advantage has arisen already from 
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@ particular course, there must be somewhere a class of minds, 
on whom the argument will not be urged without effect. 

But though there may be reasons to check impatience, it does 
not follow that men are to put up patiently with the final loss 
of what they ought to have. A people who have just thrown 
off the effects of foreign conquest by force of arms, are neither 
to be deceived nor trified with. There are many facts, or more 
properly non-facts, for which it is exceedingly difficult to assign 
any just cause. For example, when it is notorious that an 
extensive portion of the French electors were deprived of their 
suffrages within a few years by the act of the foreign govern- 
ment—what living man can give a just reason for eight or nine 
weeks having past, and nothing done towards undoing this 
youngest-born of foreign domination? Or when the same agents 
of the foreigner on their first arrival promised to remove certain 
taxes peculiarly odious to the community, and of course never 
did it,—that nothing effectual should have been performed to- 
wards meeting the complaints of the community on this point? 
Or more ominous still, that nothing should have been done to 
satisfy the just anxiety of the public, to know how long it is to 
be before a chamber elected under the guns of the foreign des- 
pots, is to be replaced by a national one. Inferences from one 
country to another may be liable to mistake; but it is incon- 
ceivable to Englishmen, that if they were in the act of a recovery 
like that of France, a chamber of such a kind could last one 
week, after the cessation of the palpable necessity for using it 
for an mstrument of temporary regulation. They are utterly at 
@ loss how it can be, that either such a chamber, if it has no 

pular members within its walls, should not be dissolved by the 
oud and unanimous display of public opinion; or that its po« 
pular menibers, if there are any, should not establish for theme 
selves a tight to the renewed support of their constituents, by 
raising an‘ irresistible voice themselves. Something must be 
done on these points within a few weeks; or we shall have more 
arrivals at our ménagerie in England. The French ministers 
would appear to be a sort of Whigs; which means men whose 
object is to do the most they can for themselves, through the 
medium of doing the least they can for thecommunity. Never- 
theless when a community has got so much real power as the 
French, it is the fault of the community if every thing is not 
done which it desires. Under the pressure of such a force, the 
ministry must either bend or break. A ministry which has not 
ét thought of taking off the latest shackles laid on by the 
eutenants of the foreign powers, can be no object of com- 
miseration, whatever may befall it. 
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The effects of the. young Revolution on the rest of the world, 
are easy enough to calculate in the gross; though it would be 
labour thrown .away to attempt to follow them in detail. As 
in the Roman epigram, 


Dum radis, altera barba subit. 


It is the débdcle come at last. It is the breaking up of the great 
frost. There may be a few weeks difference between its opera- 
tion in one place and in another ; but it will reach all in the end, 
The people every where know that their cause is won; that 
their enemies are defeated, disgraced, and made ridiculous ; and 
that they have only to sit still like passengers after a storm, and 
wait till a convenient plank is put out for them to land in the 
haven where they would be. Spain and Portugal are militarily 
cut off ; every day’s delay in those quarters, is only so much more 
security for things ae done effectually and well. Bel- 
gium is a sore point; but it will ail be well a twelve- 
month hence. If the population of Belgium should be ob- 
liged to succumb for the present, any attempt of the victors 
to go beyond the moderation of the victorious party in Paris, 
would be the signal for free Europe to present itself within the 
Belgian frontiers. The Dutchmen will not. be too officious, 
They have money-bags that will be bail for their not doing any: 
thing it would be unpleasant to remember, if there should 
be a good skating-season in the winter that approaches. If 
they hurt a single Belgian, he shall be charged in the bill when 
the time comes. The world is looking out for somebody 
to read a moral lesson on; and the unfortunate Dutchmen 
will be ground to powder, if they put themselves in the way 
of the great machine. If they trust to English agents,—was 
there ever any body that trusted to English agents, and was 
not: deceived? The English minister is on the point of being 
driven to take refuge in the popular ranks if he means to _pre-+ 
serve his ministerial existence; and he will not ask the English 
people to go to war, for the sake of keeping his aides-de- 
camp on thrones. Any apprehension of interference from the 
English Tories, is irrational. They have no way of interfering, 
but by dispatching a force; and they will take advice before 
they determine upon that. It would perhaps be in the end one 
of the happiest. events, that they should try; for the soldiery. 
would return with their heads full of Belgian girls and Belgian 
ptinciples, arid the last state of those Tories would be worse 
than the first, There are reports of the appearance of mental 
reservation in the recognitions from some of the continental 
powers. If so, the apparition of a corps d’armée under the 
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tricoloured flag towards the Rhine, and another towards Italy 
with the addition of such Spanish and Portuguese batallions as 
in a few weeks may be conveniently forthcoming, would be very 
likely to act as what Dr. Kitchener was wont to entitle a per- 
suader. If Russia makes difficulties, she will be answered in one 
word, ‘ Poland.’ Her Northern and Southern provinces are ripe 
for a division, the spirit of change is in her armies and among 
her people, and there is scarcely a family of eminence that has 
not some relative in exile for opposition to the existing form of 
government. Under such circumstances, it needs no gift of 
prophecy to- know, how little able Russia would be to oppose 
the contingents of civilized Europe, marching upon Poland with 
a demand that Russia should give up every thing she has taken 
by force or fraud for the last half century. ‘To such a consumma- 
tion, if rendered necessary, the people of England would contri- 
bute with ardour and delight ; for though they are far from being 
pre-eminent for insight into causes and effects, they are quite 
able to understand, how Russia in past times has been the 
hammer their own oppressors brought in for the purpose 
of rivetting their chains. Russia, then, is on her good behaviour. 
It appears to be determined that no original movement shall be 
made against her. But if she chuses to be chivalrous, the 
shoes are fitted and made, that will carry the representatives of 
Western Europe to a congress of human kind at Warsaw. 
And why not? When Russia sent to the Spaniards to say they 
should not have a constitution, was there any bargain that 
Europe should not assist the Spaniards to send to Russia, to say 
she shall not have Poland ? 

Two things may be understood as having mainly contributed 
to the submission with which the despotisms of Europe have 
received the new Revolution in France, One is, the conscious- 
ness that their own people and armies are on the side of 
the French. And the other is, the recollection of the military 
system bequeathed to Europe by Napoleon, If the Western 
states of Europe are united and in earnest, and if they have 
only to cope with the regular armies of the great despotic 
powers while the people subject to those powers are -either 
neutral or in concealed hostility to their masters,—it is 
established both by theory and experiment, that the civilized 
races have the good military position against their adversa- 
ries, and have little to do but chuse, in whose capital they will 
first request an arrangement of disputes. These two causes in 
conjunction, are sufficient to account for almost any degree of 
inoperativeness on the part of the despotic governments. They 
see clearly that their power is departed fom them, and given to 
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the people, whom they trampled on. There is a new Holy 
Alliance, in which they are the wolves; but the wolves, this 
time, who are to be muzzled and controlled. 

A reasonable object of curiosity, at least in Great Britain, is 
to know what precise degree of connexion existed between the 
ci-devants of France, and the British cabinet as it stood at the 
— immediately preceding the change. The subject would 

ave better suited a preceding Article; and ought, but for a 
misapprehension, to have appeared under the same authority 
with other facts connected with the events of Paris. 

The British ministry was not a party to the Ordonnances in 
France ; saving only the possibility of a personal understanding 
between individuals, which as being impossible to prove or 
disprove, ought not to be admitted on presumption. ‘The con- 
nexion was on another point ;—Greece. The British ministry 
received the nomination of Polignac with delight ; because on 
this subject it found him an ally. The cause of Greece was 
hateful to the Tory aristocracy ; and the cause of Turkey pro- 
portionably dear. The previous, French ministry had on this 
point been in the highest degree intractable. It had urged the 
importance of making Greece, not Turkey, the barrier against 
Russia; and it was not till the accession of the Polignac 
ministry, that the communications between the two cabinets went 
on with ordinary smoothness. But neither was Polignac the 
author of the celebrated Ordonnances ; they originated with 
the individual now dethroned, under the guidance of the 
spiritual power. A debauchee in early life, he had the usual 
anxiety of ancient debauchees, to enter heaven under the lap- 
pets of the church ; and the church displayed its usual anxiety, 
to make its earthly market by an ancient debauchee. The light 
thrown on the character of George the Fourth by the memories 

reserved of him in France, is by no means favourable. - In his 
atter days, he was an admirer of despots and of despotism. His 
mind had become right legitimate; the freedom of the press was 
gall and wormwood to him ; and the sentiments which he ex- 
pressed on foreign questions, would have been less misplaced in 
the mouth of a continental roite/et, than of the splendid repre- 
sentative of the sovereignty of the British people as expressed 
in the establishment and maintenance of the Brunswick line. 
On the whole there have probably been few events in the per- 
sonal history of kings, which have produced a more marked 
effect on human happiness, than the accession of the existing 
sovereign to the British throne. 

One word to the abettors ‘of arbitrary power in England. Let 
them keep a clean tongue on the subject of republicanism. To 
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hear them, it might be supposed that republicanism was some 
strange vice; instead of being, like heaven, a state to which no 
objection can be found except the fear that we are not good 
enough for it ourselves. There is no policy in keeping up this 
contest, in a balanced government like ours. If one side will 
hold its peace, the other might. 





ERRATA. 


*,* Inthe article on Jefferson’s Memoirs and Correspondence, there are several 
typographical errors, the sheets having been inadvertently printed without having 
passed under the proper revision. The following corrections are the most es- 
sential ;— 

Page 318, line 21, read were pretended. 
« « 41, 4 State Governments. 


s 

« 321, 2 21, « final votes. 

s 322, ” 24, . Figure apart. 

o 333, , 2, . ‘arden. 

» 325, » 1, » 1200 dollars annually. 

» 327, » 21 of the notes, read 1804, 

’ ” a 27 ” a 1787. 

» 328, » » ’ « amovable. 

2 329, , 22 P 2 specific redeeming taxes. 

» 332, , 19 e « their roads, police, elections. 
oo «#  «@ 85 ’ » to the exclusion of the pseudalists. 
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